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Chanteloit in Touraine, NoV. 1735. 


Mir Lore!. 

• * 

I Have conlidered formerly, with a 
good deal of attention/ the fubjed on 
‘ Vvhich you command me to communicate 
my thoughts to you : and I pradifed in 
thofe days, as much as bufniefs and plea- 
fure allowed me time to do, thfe rules that 
feemed to me necelfary to be oblerved in 
the ftudy of hiftory. They were very dif- 
ferent from thofe which writers on the fame 
fubjed have recommended, and which are 
Commonly p rad i fed. But I confefs to your 
Ibrdlhip, that this neither gave me then, nor 
has given me firjee, any didruit of them. . 
I do not affed Angularity. On the con- 
trary, I think that*a due deference is to be < 
paid to received opinions, and that a due 
• A 2 com-? 



* LETTER I, 

compliance with received cuftoms is to be 
held \ though both the one and the other 
Ihould be, what they often are, abfutdor ri- 
diculous. But this fervitude is outward 
only, and abridges in no fort the liberty of 
private judgment. The obligations of lub- 
mitting to it likewife, even outwardly, ex- 
tend no farther, than to thofe opinions and 
cuftoms which cannot be oppofed ; or from 
which we cannot deviate without doing 
hurr, or giving offence to fociety. In all 
thefe caies, our fpeculations ought to be 
free : in all other cafes our pra&ice may be 
fo. Without any regard therefore to the 
opinion and pf aft ice even of the learned 
world, I am very willing to tell you mine. 
But, as it is hard to recover a thread of 
thought long ago laid afide, and impoffible 
to prove form* things, and explain others, 
without the affiftance of many books which 
I have not here; your lordfhip muftbe con- 
tent with fuch an imperfed fketch, as I am 
able to fend you at prefent in this letter. 

The motives that carry men to theftudy 
of hiftory are different. Some intend, if 
fuch as they may be faid to fludy, nothing 
more than amufemenr, ^nd read the life of 
Aristides or Phocion, of Epamjnondas 
or Scipio, Alexander or C*sar, juft as 
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they play a game at cards, or as they would 
read the ftory of the feven champions. 

• ^ 

Others there are, whofe motive to this 
ftudy is nothing better, and who have the 
further difadvantage of becoming a nuifance 
very often to fociety, in proportion to the 
progrefs they make. The former dh not 
improve their reading to any good purpofe: 
the latter pervert it to a very bad one, and 
grow in impertinence as they encreafe in 
learning. 1 think I have known moft of 
the firft kind in England, and moft of the 
laft in France. The perfons 1 -mean arc 
thofe who read to talk, to (hipe in conven- 
tion, and to impofe in company's who hav- 
ing few ideas to vend of their own growth, 
ftore their minds with crude unruminated 
fads ahd fentences: and hope to fupply by 
bare memory, the want ot imagination 
and judgment. 

But thefe are in the two lowed forms. 
The next 1 (hall mention, arc in one a little 
higher * in the form of thofe who grow nei- 
ther wifer nor better by ftudy themfelves, 
but who enable others to ftudy with greater 
eafe, and to purpofes more ufeful ; who 
make fair copies of foul gianufcripts, give 
tht fignification of hard words, and take a 
* A 3 * gic*t 
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deal of other grammatical pains. The obli- 
gation to the(V men would be great indeed, 
if they were in general able to ao any thing 
better, and fubmitted to this drudgery for 
the fake of the public j as fomc of them, it 
inuft be owned with gratitude, have done, 
but not later, 1 think, than about the time 
of the refurredtion of letters. \Vhen works 
of importance are prefling, generals them- 
felves may take up the pick-axe and the 
. fpade j but in the ordinary courfe of things, 
when that prefling necefiity is over, fuch 
tools are left in the hands deftined to ufe 
them, the Hands of commfon foldiers and 
peafants. 1 <?jpprove therefore very much 
the devotion of a ftudious trtan at Chrift- 
Church, who was over-heard in his oratory 
entering into a detail with God, as devout 
perfons are apt to do, and, amongft other 
particular thankfgivings, acknowledging the 
divine goodnefs in furnifliing the world 
with makers of Didtionaries ! thefe men 
court fame, as well as their betters, by fuch 
means as God has given them to acquire 
it : and Littleton exerted all the gfnius 
he had, when he made a dictionary, though 
Stephens did not. They deferve encou- 
ragement, however, whilft they continue 
to compile, and neither affedt wit, nor pre- 
fume to reafon.* 

There 
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■ . There i*. a fourth clafs, of much lef s 
•life than thefe, but of much greater name. 
Men of«the firft tank in learning, and to 
whom the whole-tribe of fcholars bow with 
reverence. A man moil be as indifferent 
as I am to common cenfure or approbation 
to avow a thorough contempt for the whole 
bufinefs of thefe learned lives; for alt the 
refearches into antiquity, for aU the fyftesv.s 
of chronology and hiftory, that we owe to 
the immenfe labours of a Scamger, a, 
Bochart, a: Petavius, an Usher, and 
even a- Marsh am. The fame materials 
are common w them all; but thefe mate- 
rials are few, and there is 3 moral impof- 
fibility that they Ihould ever have more. 
They have combined thefe into every form 
that can be given to them : they have fup- 
pofed, they have gueffed, they have join- 
ed disjointed paflages of different authors, 
and broken traditions of uncertain ori<»i! 
nals, of various people, and of centuries 
remote from one another as well as from 
ours. In ftiort,' that they might leave no 
liberty umaken, even a wild fan tail ical fi. 
ihiiitude of founds has ferved to prop up a 
fyftem, A s the materials they have arc 
few, fo are the very belt, and fuch as pafs for 
authentic, extremely precarious; as fome 
of thefe learned^pcrfons thcmfelves confcfs. 

A 4 * Julius 
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Juuvs Af»icaSus, Eusbbius, an4.j 
George the monk opened the principal 
Sources of all this fcieaccj but ! bey cor- 
rupted the waters., Their point of view 
was to make propfcane hiftory and cfarono- 
logy agree with faired * though the hitter 
chronology is veryfar from being eftablUh- 
ed will* the clearnefe andeertainty necef- 
fary to make it a rule. / For this purpofe, 
the ancient monuments that tbefe writers 
conveyed to poftcrity, Were digefted by 
them according to the fyAem they wereto 
maintain : and none of thefe monuments- 
were dcliyered'down in their original form,, 
and genuine jjurity. The* Dynaflies of 
JvIanetho, for tnftance, are broken to< pier 
ces by Eusebius, and foch fragments of 
them as foiled hiss defign, are ftruck info 
his work. We have, we know, no more 
pf them. * The Codex Alezandrinus we 
pwe to GepaoE the monk. We have no 
other authority for it : and one cannot, fee 
without amazement fuc h a man as Sir 
John Marsh am undervaluing this autho- 
rity in one page, and building, his fyftem 
upon it ip the next. He lcems even by 
the lightnefsof his expreffions, if f remem- 
ber well, for it is long fincc I looked info 
his canon, not to be much concerned what 
foundation his fyftem had^ fo he /hewed 
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bis (kill in forming one, and in reducing 
the immenfe antiquity of the Egyptian* 
within riwufimits of the Hebraic calcula- 
tion. In fhort, my lord, ail thefe fyftems 
are fo many enchanted caftles } they appear 
to be fomething, they are nothing but 
appearances: like them too, diffolve the 
charm, and they vanifh from the fight. 
To diffolve the charm, we muft begin at 
the beginning of them : the cxpreffion may 
be odd, but it is fignificanr. We muft 
examine fcrupuloufly and indifferently the 
foundations on which (hey lean: and when 
we find thefe either faintly probable, or 
grofly improbable, it wouljJ be foolifh to 
jexpeft any thing better in the fupcrftruc- 
ture. This fcicnce is one of thofe that 
£re - f a limine falutandae.” To do thus 
much may be neceffary, that grave autho- 
rity may not impofe on our ignorance: to 
do more would be to aflift this very au- 
t hot icy in itnpofrng faH'e lcience upon 
us. I had rather take the Darius whom 
Alexander conquered, for the fon of 
Hystaspes, and make as many anachro- 
iriTros as a Jewifh chrofiologer,. than lacri- 
fice half my life to colled all the learned 
tamper that fi&the head of an antiquary. 


OF 
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LETTER II. 

Concerning the true ufe and advantages 

of it. 

L ET me fay fomething^ of hiflory in 
general, before I defeend into the 
confidcration of particular parts of it, or 
of the various methods of ftudy, or of the 
different views of thofe that apply them- 
l'elves to it, as I had begun to do in my 
former letter. 

The love of hiflory fee ms infeparable 
from human nature becaufe it feems infe- 
parable from fcl£-love. The fame principle 
in this inftance Carries us forward and back- 
ward, to future and to pall ages. We 
imagine that the .things, which afFect us, 
mull affeft pofterity : tftis fentiment runs 
through mankind, from Caesar down to 
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the pari/h clerk in Pope’s mifcellany. We 
are fond of preferving, as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory ofi-our own 
adventures, of thofe of our own time, and 
of thofe that preceded it. Rude -heaps of 
Hones have been raifed, and ruder hymns 
have been compofed, for this purpofe, by 
nations who had not yet the ufe of arts 
and letters. To go no further back, the 
triumphs of Odin were celebrated in runic 
fongs, and the feats of our Britilh ancef- 
tors were recorded in thofe of their bards. 
The favages of America Ijave . the fame 
cuftom at this day : and long hiftorical bal- 
lads of their huntings and their wars are 
fung at all their feftivals. There is no 
need of faying how this paffion grows, 
among civilised nations, in proportion to 
the means of gratifying it : but let us ob- 
ferve that the lame principle of nature di- 
reds us as ftrongly, and more generally 
as well as more early, to indulge our own 
curiofity, inftcad of preparing to gratify 
that of others. The child hearkens with 
delight to the tales of his nurfe : he learns 
to read, and he devours eagernefs fa- 
bulous legends and novels : in riper years 
he applies himfelf to hiftory, or . to that 
which he takes for hiftory, to authorized 

romance; and, even in u age, the de- 

1 
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fire of knowing ’What has happened to 
other men, yields to the defire alone of 
relating wnTat has happened to ourfelves. 
Thus hidory, true or falfc, fpeaks to our 
pafiions always. What pity is it, my lord, 
that even the bed fhould fpeak to our 
underdandings fo feldom ? That it does To, 
we have none to blame but ourfelves. 
Nature has done her part. She has open- 
ed this dudy to every man who can read 
and think: and what fhe has made the 
mod agreeable, reafon can make the mod 
~ ufeful, application of our minds.. But if 
we confult our wafon, we fhall be far from 
following the examples of* our fellow- 
creatures, in this as in mod Other cafes, 
who are fo proud of being rational. We 
fhall neither read to foothe our indolence, 
nor to gratify our vanity : as little fhall we 
content ourfelves to drudge like gramma- 
rians and critics, that others may be able 
to dudy with greater eafe and profit,* like 
philofophers and datefmen : as little fhall 
we affefl: the fiender merit of becoming 
great fcholars at the expence of groping all 
our lives in the dark mazes of antiquity. 
All thefe midake the true drift of dudy, 
and the true ufe ofi hidory. Nature gave 
us curiofity to excite the indudry of our 
minds i but fhe«never intended it fhould be 

made 
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made the principal, mudi lefs the foie ob- 
ject of their application. The true and 
proper object of this applies tidrT is a con- 
ilant improvement in private and in public 
virtue. An application to any ftudy* 
that tends neither direftly nor indircftly to 
make us better men and better citizens, is 
at bcft but a fpecious and ingenious fort 
of idJenefs* to ufe an exprefllon of Til- 
totSON : and the knowledge we acquire 
by it is a creditable kind of ignorance* 
nothing more. This creditable kind of 
ignorance is, in my opinion* ‘the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even 
of the moft learned, reap from the ftudy of 
hiftory • and yet the ftudy of hiftory feems 
to me, of all other* the moft proper to train 
us up to private and public virtue. 

Your lordfliip may very well be ready, 
by this time, and after fo much bold ccn-* 
Jure on my part, to afk me, what then is 
the true ufe of hiftory ? in what refpefts it 
may ferve to make us better and wifer ? 
and what method is to be purfued in the 
ftudy of it, for attaining thefe great ends ? 

1 will anfwer you by quoting what 1 have 
read fome where or other, in Dionysius 
HaLicarn, 1 t6ink, that hiftory is philo-t 
fophy teaching .by examples* We need but 

to 
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to caft our eyes on the world, and we (hall 
fee the daily force of example: we need 
but to (Urn them inward, and we fhall 
fo on difcQver why example has this force. 
“ Pauci prudentia,” fays Tacitus, “ ho- 
“ nefta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis 
. “ difcernunt : plures aliorum eventis. do- 
€t centur.” Such is the imperfection of 
human underftanding, fuch the frail tem- 
per of our minds, that abftraCt or general 
propofitions, though ever fo true, appear ob- 
fcure or doubtful to us very often, till they 
are explained by examples, and that the 
wifeft leffons ii> favour of virtue go but a 
little way to convince the judgment, and 
^ determine the will, unlefs they are enforced 
tby the fame means} and we are obliged to 
'apply to ourfelves what we fee happen to 
other men. InftruClions by precept have the 
furtherdifadvantage of coming on the autho- 
rity of others, and frequently require a long 
deduction oi reafoning. “ Homines amplius 
<( oculis y quam auribus, credunt : longum 
“ iter eft per prascepta, breve et efficax 
“ per exerqpla.” The reafon of this judg- 
ment, which I quote from one of Seneca's 
' epiftles in confirmation of my own opinion, 

' refts, 1 think, on this-, that when examples 
are pointed out to us, there is a kind of ap- 
peal, with-wbich we are fluttered, made to 

our 

Vttarpara TafWsboa 1*ubl!c LfotJf 
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titf* fcrita as a# to bur uildeSflfndthgi; 

mftriAft ebmesthen Upon Mf o$h 

tawfcWfl 7t we frame the fttecfcjffhrft*r ot* 
cmjxptYknce, and yield toffewhefi ^ 
rtMfpecmibti. Bbcm isamh^d 
advantage of mftru<5hon bytxarnpki m 
«afflfple appeals apt toWtoAdMUndid* 
atone, but toour paffidns likewife. Exatn- 
• pte afiwages thele, or animates them; lets 
paffion on the fide of judgment, and makes 
•the whole man of i .piece; which is more 
than the I bongett rcafonihg , and the cleared: 
demOnftration can do: and thus forming 
habits by repetition, example fecures the 
obiervance of thole precepts which example 
^nhnmted. Is i c not Pliny, my lord, 
who%sj that the gentleft, he Ihould have 
*ddddi the molt effe&bal Way of commands, 
mg, is by example ? ‘ f Mitius jubetur ex- 
“ «hplo/’ The haHheft orders are foftf. 
ened by example, and tyranny itfclf be- 
comes perfuafive. What»'pity it is that 
fo few princes have learned this way of 
commanding? But again * , the force of 
examples is not confined to fhofe alone, 
that pals immediately under oujr fight • 

«he examples, that memory fugge&t; have 
^e'^me effe^jn their degrec^|&d Ah 
habit* of recalling them will loon ploduce 
the habit of imitating them* In the fame 

cpiftle 
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fepiftle, from whence I cited a pafiage juft 
now, Seneca fays that Cleanthes had ne- 
ver become fo perfect a copy of Zeno, if 
he had not palled his Life with him ; that 
Plato, Aristotle, and the other philo- 
lophers of that fchool, profited more by 
the example, than by the difeourfe of jSo- 
crates. [But here, by the way, Seneca 
miftook ; for Socrates died two years, ac- 
cording to fome, and four years, according 
to others, before the birth of Aristotle: 
and his mi (take might come from the in- 
accuracy of thofe who colledted for him ; 
as Erasmus observes, after Quintilian, 
in his judgment on Seneca. J# But be this, 
which was fc arce worth a parenthefis, as 
it will i he adds that Metrodorx/s, Her- 
machus and Polvaenus, men of great 
note, were formed by living under the lame 
roof with Epicurus, not by frequenting 
his fchool. Thele are inftances of the 
force of immediate example. But your 
lordfhip knows that the citizens of ftome 
placed the images of their anceftors in the 
veftibules of their houles* fo that, when- 
ever they went in or out, thefe venerable 
buftos met their eyes, and recalled the 
glorious a&ions of the dead, to fire the liv- 
ing, to excite them to imitate, and even to 
emulate their great forefathers. The fuc- 
B * cefs 
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cefs anfwcred the defign. The virtue of 
one generation was transfufed, by the ma- 
gic of example, into feveral : and a fpirit 
of heroifm was maintained through many 
ages of that common-wealth. Now thefe 
are fo many inftances of the force of re- 
mote example ; and from all thefe inftances 
we *may conclude, that examples of both 
kinds are necefiary. 

The fchool of example, my lord, is the 
world : and the matters of this fchool are 
hiftory and experience. I am far from con- 
tending that the former is preferable to the 
darter. I think upon the whole otherwife : 
but this I fay, that the former is abfolutely 
necefiary to prepare us for the latter, and 
to accompany us whilft we are under the 
difeipline of the latter, that is, through 
the whole courfe of our lives. No doubt 
fome few men may be quoted, to whom 
nature gave what arc and induftry can give 
to no man. But fuch examples will prove 
nothing againft me, becaufe I admit that 
the ftudy of hiftory, without experience, is 
inefficient but aflerc, that experience it- 
felf is fo without genius. Genius is preferable 
to the other two •, but 4 would wifh to find 
the three together : for how great foever a 
genius may be, and how eiuch foever he 
* * !P a X 
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tnay acquire new light and heat, as be pro- 
ceeds in his rapid courfe, certain it is that 
he will nfiver ftiine with the full luftte, nor 
jfhed the full influence he is capable ofi 
unlefs to his own experience he adds the 
experience of other men and other ages. 
Genius, without the improvement, at leaft, 
of experience, is what comets Once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular in 
his courier, and dangerous in his approach \ 
of no ul'e to any iyftem> and able to de- 
ftroy any. Mere fons of earth, if they have 
experience without any knowledge of the 
hiftory of the ^vorld, are but half fcholars 
in the fcience of mankind.* And if they 
are converfant in hiftory without expe- 
rience, they are worfe than ignorant ; they 
are pedants, always incapable, fometimes 
meddling and prefuming. The man, who 
has all three, is ah honour to his country, 
and a public blefting: and fuch, 1 truft* 
your lordlhip will be in this century, as your 
great-grand-father* was in the laft. 

I have infilled a little the longer on this 
head, and have made thefe diftinctions 
the rather, becaufe tho* I attribute a great 
deal more, than njany will be ready to aU 

low, 


* Earl of Clarendok. 

B 2 * 
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low, to the ftudy of hiftory ; yet I would 
not willingly even feem to fall into the ri- 
dicule of aferibing to it fuch extravagant 
cffedls, as feveral have done, from Tully 
down to Casaubow,LaMothe le Vayer, 
and other modern pedants. When Tully 
informs us, in the fecond book of his 
Tufculan deputations, that the'firft Scjpio 
Africanus had always in his hands the 
works of Xenophon, he advances nothing 
but what is probable and reafonable. To 
fay nothing of the retreat of the ten 
thoufand, nor of other parts of Xenophon’s 
Writings; the images of virtue, reprefented 
in that admirable picture the Cyropaedia, 
were proper to entertain a foul that was 
fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was wor- 
thy to be imitated by Scipio. So Selim 
emulated Caesar, whofc' Commentaries 
were tranflated for his ufe againtl the cuf- 
toms of the Turks : fo Caesar emulated 
Alexander; and Alexander, Achilles. 
There is nothing ridiculous here, except 
the ufe that is made of this pafiage by thofe 
who quote ir. But what the lame Tully 
fays, in the fourth book of his academical 
difputations, concerning Lucullus, feems 
to me very extraordinary. “ In Afiam fao 
“ tus imperator venit ; cum eifet Roma 
« profe&us rcipiilitarisrudkj” [one would 
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be ready to afcribe fo fudden a change, and 
fo vaft an improvement, to nothing lefs 
than knowledge infufed by infpiration, if 
we were not allured in the fame place that 
they wereeffcfted by very natural means, by 
iuch as it is in every man’s power to em- 
ploy] “ partim percontando a peritis par- 
tim in rebus geftis ltgendis.” Lu<?ul- 
lus, according to this account, verified the 
reproach on the Roman nobility, which 
Sallusx puts into the mouth of Marius. 
But as I dilcover the paffion of Marius, 
and his ptriudices to the patricians, in one 
cafe; fo I driver, methinks, the cunning 
of Tully, and his partiality /o himfelf, in 
the other. Lucullus, after he had been 
cholen conful, obtained by intrigue the go- 
vernment of Cilicia, and fo put himfelf into 
a fituation of commanding the Roman army 
againftMiTHRiDAT£s: Tully hadthe fame 
government afterwards, and t f . o’ he had no 
Mithri dates, nor any other enemy of 
confequence, oppoled to him ; tho’ all his 
military feats confifted in furprizing and 
pillaging a parcel of Highlanders and wild 
Cilicians 3 yet he alTumed the airs of a con- 
queror, and deferibed his a&ions in fo 
pompous a ftile, that the account becomes 
burlefque. He laughs, indeed, in one of 
his letters to Atticus, at his gcnerallhip : 

* B 3 • but 
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but if we turn to thofe he writ to Coelics 
Rufus, and to Cato, upon this occafion, or 
to thofe wherein he exprefies to' Atticus 
his refentment againft Cato, for not pro- 
pofing in his favour the honours ufually de- 
creed to conquerors, we may fee how vanity 
turned his head, and how impudently he 
indited on obtaining a triumph. Is it 
any drain now to fuppofe, that he meant 
to infinuate, in the paflage I have quoted 
about Lucullus, that thedifference between 
him and the former governor of Cilicia, 
even in military merit, arofe fpjm the dif- 
ferent conjuncture alone s„ arid that Lu- 
cullus could not have done in Cilicia, at 
that time, more than he himfelf did ? Ci- 
cero had read, and queftioned at lead as 
much as Lucullus, and would therefore 
have appeared as great a captain, if he had 
had as great a prince as Mithridates to 
encounter. But the truth is, that Lucul- 
lus was made a great captain by theory, or 
the ftudy of hiftory alone, no more than 
Ferdinand of Spain and Alphonsus of 
Naples were cured of defperate diftempers 
by reading Livy and Quintus Curtius : a 
filly tale, which Bodin, Amyot, and others 
have picked lip and propagated. Lucul- 
j.us had ferved'in his youth againft the 
MarC, probably in other wars, and Sylla 

took 
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(took early notice of him ; he went into the 
e£ft with this general, and had a great lhare 
in his confidence. He commanded in ie- 
veral expeditions. It was he who reltored 
the Colophonians to their liberty, and who 
punifhed the revolt of the people of Myte- 
lene. Thus we fee that Lucullus was 
formed by experience, as well as lluuyjand 
by an experience gained in thoie very coun- 
tries, where he gathered fe many laurels 
afterwards, in fighting agamii the farm- ene- 
my. The lare duke of Marlborough 
never read Xenophon, molt ceitamly, nor 
the relatiom^rbaps of any mode n .varsj* 
but he l'erved in his youth vender Menficur 
de Turenne, and 1 have heard ti.at lie 
was taken notice of in thole c iriy days, 
by that great man. He afterwards com- 
manded in an expedition to Ireland .'erved 
a campaign or two, if 1 m.ftake not, under 
king William in Flanders : and, bciidcs . 
thele occaiions, had none of gaming expe- 
rience in war, till he carpe to the heau of 
our armies in one thoulano feven hundied 
and two, and triumphed n. t over Aiiatic 
troops, but over the vettian armies of 
France. The Roman had on his fide ge- 
nius and experience cultivated by ltudy : 
The Briton had genius improved by expe- 
rience, and no more. The firlt therefore is 

B 4 • not 
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not an example of what ftudy can do alone $ 
but the latter is an example of what genius 
and experience can do without ftudy. They 
can do much, to be fure, when the firft is 
given in a fuperior degree. But 1‘uch ex- 
amples are very rare : and when they hap- 
pen it will be ftill true* that they would 
havfc had fewer blemilhes, and would have 
come nearer to the perfe&ion of private 
and public virtue, in all the arts of peace 
and atchievements of war, if the views of 
fuch men had been enlarged, and their fen- 
timents ennobled, by acquiring that caft of 
• thought, and that temper of^'iind, which 
will grow up $nd become habitual in every 
man who applies himfelf early to the ftudy 
of hiftory, as to the ftudy of philofophy, 
with the intention of being wifer and better, 
without the aft'eflation of being more 
learned. * ‘ * 


The temper of the mind is formed, and 
a certain turn given to our ways of think- 
ing; in a word, the feeds of that moral 
chara&er which cannot wholly alter the 
natural character, but may correfl the evil 
and improve the good that is in it, or do 
the very contrary; are Town betimes, and 
touch fooncr than is commonly fuppofed. 

‘ ■ - ‘ It 

-f 
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It is equally certain, that we fhall gather 
or not gather experience, be the better or 
the worfe for this experience when we 
come into the world and mingle amongft 
mankind, according to the temper of 
mind, and the turn of thought, that wc 
have acquired beforehand, and bring along 
with us. They will tindure all our future 
acquifitions •, fo that the very fame expe- 
rience, which lecures the judgment of one 
man, or excites him to virtue, (hall lead 
another in:o error, or plunge him into vice. 
From hence it follows, that the (tudy of 
hiftory has 'h^jhis refped a double advan- 
tage. If experience alone f an make us 
perfed in our parts, experience cannot be- 
gin to teach them till we are adually on the 
Sage : whereas, by a previous application 
to this ftudy, we conn them over at lead, 
before we appear there: we are not quite 
unprepared, we learn our parts fooner, and 
we learn them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an ex- 
ample, There is fcarce any folly or vice 
more epidemical among the fons of men 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by 
which the people of each country are apt to 
prefer themlelves to thofs of every other; 
and to make their own cuftoms, and man- 
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ners, and opinions, the Sandards of right 
and wrong, of true and falfe. The Chi- 
nefe mandarins were ftrangely furprifed, 
and almoft incredulous, when the Jefuits 
fliewed them how fmall a figure 'their em- 
pire made in the general map of the world. 
The Samojedes wondered much at the 
Cz&r of Mufcovy for not living among 
them : and the Hottentot, who returned 
from Europe, Gripped himfelf naked as 
foon as he came home, put on his bracelets 
of guts and garbage, and grew Sinking 
and lowly as fad as he could.,,- Now no- 
thing can contribute morejs-o prevent us 
from being tainted with this v .nity, than 
to accuGom ourfelves early to contemplate 
the different nations of the earth, in that 
vaG map which hiftory fpreads before us, 
in their rife and their fall, in their barba- 
rous anti civilized Sates, in the likenefs and 
unlikenefs of them all to one another, and 
of each to jticlf. By frequently renew- 
ing this profpedt to the mind, the Mexi- 
can with his cap and coat of feathers, fa- 
crificing a human vidtim to his god, will 
not appear more favage to our eyes, than 
the 'Spaniard with an hac on his head, and 
a gonilla round his neck, facrificing whole 
pations to his ambition, his avarice, and 
even the wantonnefs of c his cruelty. I 

might 
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iriight {hew, by a multitude of other ex- 
amples*, how hiftory prepares us for expe- 
rience, and guides us in it : and many of 
thele would be both curious and important. 
t might likewife bring feveral other in- 
ftances, wherein hiftorv ferves to purge the 
mind of thofe national partialities ami^pre- 
judices that we are apt to contract in our 
education, and that experience for the molt 
part rather confirms than removes : becaufe 
it is for the moft part confined, like our 
education. But 1 apprehend growing too 
prolix, £s!,d lhall therefore conclude this 
head by obri^ving, that tho* an early and 
proper application, to the Rudy of hiftory 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds 
free from a ridiculous partialitfin favour 
of our own country, and a vicious prejudice 
againft others ; yet the fame ftudy will 
create in us a preference of affe£hon to 
our own country. There is a ftory told of 
Abcarus. He brought leveral beads taken 
in different places to Rome, they fay, and 
let them lbole before Augustus : every beaft 
ran immediately to that p,>rt of the Circus, 
where a parcel of earth taken from his na- 
tive foil had b'een laid. Credat Judaeus 
Apella.” Th istale might pafs on Josephus; 
for in him, I believe I read it : but furely 
{he love of our country is a icffon of reafen, 

not 
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not an inftitution of nature. Education and 
habit, obligation and intereft, attach us to 
it, not inftindt. It is however io neceffary 
to be cultivated, and the profperity of all 
focieties, as well as the grandeur of fome, 
depends upon it fo much, that orators by 
their eloquence, and poets by their en- 
thuftafm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle of 
paffion. But the examples which we find 
in hiftory, improved by the lively de- 
fcriptions, and the juft applaufes or cenfures 
of hiftorians, will have a much better and 
more permanent cff. £t, than declamation, or 
fong, or the dfy ethics of mere philofophy. 
In fine, to converle with hiftorians is to keep 
good corr^any : many of them were excel- 
lent men, and chofe who were notfuch, have 
taken care however to appear luch in their 
writings. It muft be therefore of great ufe 
to prepare ourfelves by this converfation 
for thac of the world ; and to receive our 
fir ft imprefiions, and to acquire our firft ha- 
bits, in a fcene where images of virtue and 
vice are continually reprefented to us in the 
colours that belong properly to them, before 
we enter on another icene, where virtue 
and vice are too often confounded, and 
what belongs to .one fs aferibed to the 
other. 

Be* 
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Besides the advantage of beginning our 
acquaintance with mankind fooner, and of 
bringing with us into the world, and the 
bufinefs of it, fuch a caft of thought and 
fuch a temper of mind, as will enable us 
to make a better ufe of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the ft«dy 
of hiftory, that the improvement we make 
by it extends to more objedts, and is made 
at the expence of other men : whereas that 
improvement which is the effedt of our 
own experience, is confined to fewer ob- 
jedts, and ii made at our own txpence. To 
Urate the account fairly therefoie between 
thefe two improvements, tho’ the latter 
be the more valuable, yet allowance be- 
ing made on one fide for the much greater 
number of examples that hiftory prefents 
to us, and dedudtion being made on the 
other of the price we often pay for our 
experience, the value of the former will 
rile in proportion. “ I have recorded thefe 
“ things,” fays Polybius, after giving an 
account of the defeat of Regulus, that 
** they who read thefe commentaries may 
“ be rendered better by them ; for all men 
“ have two ways of improvement, one aril- 
w ing from their owai experience, and one 
“ from the experience of others. Evi- 
f‘ dentior quidem ilia eft, qy® per propria 

ducit 
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,c cfucit infortunia 5 at tutior ilia, quas per 
“ aliena.” I ufe Casaubon’s tranflation. 
Polybius goes on, and concludes, “ that 
“ fince the firft of thefe ways expoles us to 
tc great labour and peril, whilftthe fecond 
" works the fame good effect, and is at- 
“ pended by no evil circumftance, every 
“ one oughc to take for granted, that the 
“ ftudy of hiflory is the beft fchool where 
“ he can learn how to conduct himfelf in 
“ all the Gtuations of life.” Regulus had 
feen at Rome many examples of magnani- 
mity, of frugality, of the contempt of riches 
and of other virtues ; and cliefe virtues be 
praftifed. But he had not learned, nor had 
opportunity of learning another ldlbn,which 
the examples recorded in hiftory inculcate 
frequently, the leflon of moderation. An 
infatiable third of military fame, an uncon- 
fined ambition of extending their empire, 
an extravagant confidence in their own cou- 
rage and force, an infolent contempt of their 
enemies, and an impetuous over-bearing 
fpirit with which they purfued all their en- 
terprizes, compofed in his days the diftin- 
guifhing character of a Roman. Whatever 
the fendte and people refolved to the mem- 
bers of that common- wealth, appeared both 
pra&icable and " juft. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them j and theit* 
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lages had not yet difcovered, that virtuea- 
in excefs degenerate into vices. Notwith- 
standing the beautiful rant which Horace 
puts into his mouth, I make no doubt that 
Regulus learned at Carthage thole leffons 
« °f moderation which he had not learned 
at Rome ; but he learned them by experi- 
ence, and the fruits of this experience came 
too late, and coll too dear ; for they coft 
the total defeat of the Roman army, the 
prolongation of a calamitous war which 
might have been finilhed by a glorious 
peace, thd- .lols of liberty to choufands of 
Roman citizen;, and to Regulus himfelf 
the lofs of life in the midft of torments, if 
we are entirely to credit what is perhaps 
exaggeration in the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage, worthy our 
obfervation, that belongs to the ftudy of 
hiftory ; and that 1 lhall mention here, not 
only becaufe of the importance of it, but 
becaufe it leads me immediately to fpeak of 
the nature of the improvement we ought to 
have in our view, and of the method in 
which it feems to me that this improvement 
ought to be purfued : two particulars from 
which your lordlhip may think perhaps 
that 1 digrefs too lon£. The advantage I 
mean confifts ia this, that, the examples 
Which hiftory prefents to us,* both of men 

and 
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an d of events, are generally complete : the 
whole example is' before us, and confe- 
quently the whole leffon, or fometimes the 
various leffons, which philofophy propofes 
to teach us by this example. For firft, as 
to men ; we fee them at their whole length 
in hiftory, and we fee them generally there 
through a medium lefs partial at leaft than 
that of experience •, for I imagine, that a 
whig or a tory, whilft thofe parties fubfifted, 
would have condemned in Saturninus the 
fpirit of faftion which he applauded in his 
own tribunes, and would have. . applauded 
in Dr'usus the fpirit of moderation which 
he defpifed in'* thofe of the contrary party, 
and which he fufpefted and hated in thofe 
of his own party. The villain who has 
impofed on mankind by his power or cun- 
ning, and whom experience could not un- 
malk for a time, is unmafked at length : 
and the honeft man, who has been mifun- 
derftood or defamed, is juftifjed before his 
ftory ends. Orff this does not happen, if 
the villain dies with his made on, in the 
midft of applaufe, and honour, and wealth, 
and power, and if the honeft man dies un- 
der the fame load of calumny and difgrace 
under which lived, driven perhaps into 
exile, and expofeS td want j yet we fee hi- 
ftorical juftice executed, the name of one 

branded 
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branded with infamy, and that of the other 
celebrated with panegyric tofucccedingagesi 
“ Prascipuum muhus annalidm reor, ne 
“ virtutes fileantur j utque pravis di&is 
“ fa&ifque ex pofteritate et infamia metus 
“ fit.** Thus according to TaciTus, and 
according to truth, from which his judg- 
ments feldom deviate, the principal dtity 
of hiftory is to eredt a tribunal, like that 
among the Egyptians, mentioned by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, where men and princes 
themfelves wercAried, and condemned or 
acquitted, .after their deaths; where thofe 
who had not been punilhed for their crimes; 
and thofe who had not been honoured for 
their virtues, received a juft retribution. The 
fentence is pronounced in one cafe, as it was 
in the other, too late to correct dr reconi- 
penfe , but it is pronounced in time to render 
thel'e examples of general inftru&ion to man- 
kind. Thus Cicero, that I may quote one 
inftance out of thousands, and that I may 
do juftice to the general chara&ef of that 
great man, whole particular failing i Have 
cenfured fo freely ; CicerO, I fay, was aban- 
doned by .Octavius, and maifacred by An* 
thonv. But let any man read thisfragmenc 
of Arellius Fusciis, arid chiife which he 
would wilh to have been, the orator, or 
the triumvir ? Quoad humanum genua 
1 C * in* 
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“ ' n coIume manferir, quamdiu ufus literis, 
“ honor fummae eloquentias pretium errt, 
“ quamdiu rcrum natura aut fortuna fte- 
tcrit^ aut memoria duraverit* admirabile 
ppftcris ;vigebis ingcnium, et uno pro- 
“ fcriptus feculo, prolcribes Antonium om- 
nibus.” 

Thus again, as to events that ftand re- 
corded in hiftory ; we fee them all, we fee 
them as they followed one another, or as 
they produced one another, caufes or ef- 
fects, immediate or remote. We are caft 
backj as it were, into former ages : we live 
with the mfrn who lived before us, and we 
inhabit countries that we never faw. Place 
is enlarged, and time prolonged, in this 
manner j fo that the man who applies him- 
felf early to the ftudy of hiftory, may ac- 
quire in a few years, and before he fets his 
foot abroad in the world, not only a more 
extended knowledge of mankind, but the 
experience of more centuries than any of 
the patriarchs faw. The events we are wit- 
neffes of; in the courfe Of the longeft life, ap- 
pear to us very often original, unprepared, 
fingle, and un#dative» if I may ufe fuch an 
expreflion for waritof ^ better, in Englilh * in 
French I would “favMfo'les : tfcfcyappearfuch 
yery ofcen, are callcd acci&ntsyand looked 

on 
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on as the effefts of cliance; a Word, by the 
way, which is in conftant ufe, and has fre- 
quently no determinate meaning. We gee 
over the prefent difficulty, we improve the 
momentary advantage, as well as we can, and 
we look no farther. Experience can carry 
us no farther ; for experience can go a very 
little way back in difeovering caufes : and 
cffeCls are not the objefls of experience till 
they happen. From hence many errors in 
judgment, and by confluence in conduct, 
neceffarily arife. And here too lies the dif- 
ference we are fpeaking of between hiftory 
and experience. The advantage on the fide 
of the former is double. In antient hiftory, 
as we have faid already, the examples are 
complete, which are incomplete in the courfe 
of experience. The beginning, the pro- 
grefilon, and the end appear, not of parti- 
cular reigns, much lefs of particular fcnter- 
prizes, or fyftems of policy alone, 'but of 
governments, of nations, of empires, and of 
all the various fyftems that have l'ucceeded 
one another in the courfe of their duration. 
In modern hiftory, the examples may be, 
and fume times are, incomplete j but they 
have tbis ad vantage when they are fo, that 
they fcrve to fender complctethe examples 
of our own time. Experience is doubly 
defective •, we are born too Iat$ to fee the 
beginning, and we die too foon to fee the 
C 2 end 
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end of many things. Hiftorv fupplies both 
thefc defedts. Modern hiftory Ihews the 
caufes, when experience prefents the effects 
alone: and ancient hiftory enables us to 
guefs at the effe&s, when- experience pre- 
fents rhe caufes alone. Let me explain 
my meaning by two examples of thefe kinds* 
one paft, the other actually prefent. 

When the revolution of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty-eight happened,fewmen 
then ali\%, I l'uppofe, went farther in their 
fearch after the caufes of it, than the extra- 
vagant attempt of king James againft 
the religidh and liberty of his people. His 
former conduft, and the pafiages of king 
Charles the fecond’s reign might rankle 
ftill at the hearts of fome men, but could 
not be fet to account among the caufes of 
his depofition ; fince he had fucceeded, not- 
withftanding them, peaceably to the throne: 
and the nation in general, even many of 
thofe who would have excluded him from 
ir, were de,firous, or at leaft, willing, that 
he (hould continue in it. Now this exam- 
ple, thus ftated, affords, no doubt, much 
good inftru&ion to the kings, and people 
of Britain. But this inftruCtion is not en- 
" tire, becaufe*th£ example thus ftated, and 
confined to the experience of that age, is 
imperfect/ King James’s mal-adminiftra- 

tion 
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tibn rendered a revolution neceflary and 
practicable; but his mal-adminiftration, as 
well as all his preceding conduct, was caufed 
by his bigot-attachment to popery, and to 
the principles of arbitrary government, 
from which no warning could divert him. 
His bigot-attachment to thtfe was caufed, 
by the exile of the royal family ; this exile 
was caufed by the ufurpation of Cromwel: 
and Cromwel’s ufurpation was the effedt 
of a former rebellion, begun not without 
reaion on account of liberty, but without 
any valid pretence on account of religion. 
During this exile, our princes caught the 
taint of popery and foreign politics. Wc 
made them unfit to govern us, and after 
that were forced to recal them, that they 
might refeue us out of anarchy. It was 
neceflary therefore, your lordlhip fees, at 
the revolution, and it is more fo now, to go 
back in hiftory,at lead as far as I have men- 
tioned, and perhaps farther, even to the be- 
ginning of King James the firft’s reign, to 
render this event a complete example, and 
to develope all the wife, honed, and falu- 
tary precepts, with which it is pregnant, 
both to king and fubjeft. 

The other exampfe lhaH be taken from 
what has fuccecded the revolution* Few 
’* C 3 • xaca 
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men at that time looked forward enough, to 
forefee the necefiary con fequ cnees of the 
new conflitution of the revenue, that was 
foon afterwards forrgpd j nor of the method 
of funding that immediately took place : 
which, abfurd as they are, have continued 
ever fince, till it is become fcarce pofiible 
tb alter them. Few people, 1 fay, fore* 
faw how the creation of funds, and the 
multiplication oftaxps,wouldencreafe yearly 
the power of the crown, and bring our 
liberties, by a natural and neceffary pro- 
greflion, into more real, though lefs appa- 
rent danger, than they were in before the 
revolution^ The exceffivc ill hulbandry 
praftifed from the very beginning of king 
WiLMASt’s reign, and which laid the foun- 
dations of all we feel and all we fear, was 


not the effe& of ignorance, mi Hake, or 
what we call chance, but of defign and 
fetamo in thofe who had the fway at that 
time, lam not fo uncharitable, however. 


as to believe that they intended to bring 
upon their country all the mifehipfs that 
we, who cam? after them, experience, and 
apprehend No, they law the meafunes 
they toqk fingly, and unrelatively, or re- 
lftively alone to fome immediate objeft. 
The notion of attaching men to the nevy 
government, by tempting them to em- 
® j •• bark 
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bark their fortunes on the fame bottom, 
was a reafon of ftate to fome : the notion of 
creating a new, that is, a moneyed intereft* 
in oppofition to the landed imereft, or as a 
balance to it *, and of acquiring a fuperior 
influence in the city of London, at leaft by 
thceftablifhmentof great corporations, was 
a reafon of party toothers: and I make 
no doubt that the opportunity of amaffing 
immtnfe eftates by the management of 
funds, by trafficking in paper, and by all 
the arts of jobbing, was a reaion of private 
intereft to thole who fupported and improved 
this fcheme of iniquity, if not to thole 
who devifed it. They looked po farther. 
Nay, we who came after them, and have 
long tafted the bitter fruits of the corrup- 
tion they planted, were far from taking 
fuch an alarm at our dift'efs, and our dan- 
ger, as they deferved j till the moft remote 
and fatal effed of caufes, laid by the laft 
generation, was very near becoming an ob- 
ject of experience in this. Your lordfhip, 

J am fure, fees at once how much a due 
reflc&ion on the paflages of former times, 
as they ftand recorded in the hiftmy of' our 
ow n, and of other countries, would have de- 
terred a free people from trufting the iole 
management of fo grea*t ajevenue, and the 
foie nomination of thofe legions of officers 
C 4 V employed 
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employed in it, to their chief magiftrate. 
There remained indeed no pretence for 
doing fo, when once a falary was fettled on 
the prince, and the public revenue was no 
longer in any fenfe his revenue, nor the 
public expence his expence. Give me leave 
to t add, that it would have been, and would 
be ftill, more decent with regard to the 
prince, and lefs repugnant if not more con- 
formable to the principles and pradtice too of 
our government, to take this power and in- 
fluence from the prince, or to Ihare it with 
him ; than to exclude men from the privi- 
lege of reprefenting their fdlow-fubje&s 
who would dhufe them in parliament, purely 
becaufe they are employed and trufted by 
$he prince. 

Your lordlhip fees not only, how much a 
due r'efledlion upon the experience of other 
ages and countries would have pointed *out 
national corruption, as the natural and necef- 
fary conference of inverting the crown with 
the management of fo great a revenue; but 
alfo the lofs of liberty, as the natural 
and neceflary confequence of national cor- 
ruption. 


Thisb 
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These two examples explain fufficiently 
what they are intended to explain. It only 
remains therefore upon this head, to obferve 
the difference between the two manners 
in which hiftory fupplies the defers of our 
own experience. It (hews us caufes as in 
fact they were laid, with their immediate 
effefts: and it enables us to guefs at future 
events. It can do no more, in the na- 
ture of things. My lord Bacon, in his 
fecond book of the Advancement of learn- 
ing, having in his mind, I fuppofe, what 
Philo and Josephus afiertea of Moses, 
affirms divine hiftory to have this prero- 
gative, that the narration may be before 
the fa£t as well as after. But fince the 
ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, are 
paft, we muft content ourfelves to guefs at 
what will be, by what has been : we have 
no other means in our power, and hiftory 
furnilhes us with thefe. How we are to 
improve, and apply thefe means, as well 
as how we are to acquire them, fhall be 
deduced more particularly in another letter; 
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STUDY of HISTORY. 

LETTER III. 


i. An obje&ion againft the utility of hiftory 
removed. 2. The falfe and true aims 
of thole who ftudy it. 3. Of the hiftory 
of the .firft ages, with reflettions on the 
ftate of ancient hiftory prophane and 
facred. 


W ERE thefe letters to fall into the 
hands of fome ingenious perfons 
who adorn- the age we live in, your lord- 
fhip’s correfpondent would be joked upon 
for his project of improving men in virtue 
and wifdom by the ftudy of hiftory. The 
general chara&ers of men it would be 
laid, are determined by their natural con- 
ftitutions, as their particular actions are by 
immediate objects. Many very converfant 
in hiftory would be cited, ' who have 
proved ill men, or bad politicians; and a 
long roll would be produced of others, 

who 
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who have arrived at a great pitch of private, 
find public virtue, without any affiftance of 
this kind. Something has been faid already 
to anticipate this objection ; but, fince I 
have heard feveral perlons affirm fuch propo- 
fitions with great confidence, a loudjaugh, 
or a filent fneer at the pedants who prei'umed 
to think otherwife $ I will Ipend a few para- 
graphs, with your lordfhip’s leave, to fliew 
that fuch affirmations, for to affirm amongft 
thefe fine men is to reafon, either prove too 
much, or prove nothing. 

If our geneval charafters were determined 
abfolutely, as they are certainly influenced, 
by our conftitutions, and if our particular 
a&ions were lo by immediate obje&s j all in- 
ftruftion by prerepr, as well as example, and 
all endeavours to form the moral character 
by education, would be unneceffary. Even 
the little care that is taken, and finely* it is 
impoffible to take lefs, in the training up our 
youth,- would be too much. But the truth 
h wdelydifferent from this reprefentation of 
it ; for, what is vice, and what is virtue ? 
j fpeak of them in a large and philofopbical 
fenfe. The former, is, I think no more 
than the excefs, abbfe, and milapplication of 

appetites. 
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appetites, defires and pafiions, natural and 
innocent, nay ufeful and neceflary. The 
latter confifts in the moderation and go- 
vernment, in the ufe and application of 
thefe appetites, defires and pafiions, accord- 
ing to the rules of reafon, and therefore, 
ofcen in oppofition to their own blind 
impulfe. 

What now is education ? that part, that 
principal and moft neglected part of it, I 
mean, which tends to form the moral cha- 
racter ? It is, I think, an inftitution defigned 
to lead men from their tender years, by pre- 
cept and example, by argament and au- 
thority, to the practice, and to the habit of 
praCtifing thefe rules. The ftronger our ap- 
petites, defires, and pafiions are, the harder 
indeed is the talk of education: but when 
the efforts of education are proportioned to 
this ftrength, although our keeneft appetites 
and defires, and our ruling pafiions cannot 
be reduced to a quiet and uniform fub- 
mifiion, yet, are not their excefles afiwa- 
ged j are not their abufes and mifapplica- 
tions, in fome degree, diverted or checked ? 
Tho’ the pilot cannot lay the ftorm, can- 
not he carry the fhip, by his art, better 
through it, and oft^tr prevent the wreck 

that would always happen, without him ? 
*- • If 
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If Alexander, who loved wine, and was- 
naturally choleric, had been bred under the 
feverity Of Roman difcipline, it is proba- 
ble he would neither have made a bonfire of 
Perfepolis for his whore, nor have killed 
his friend. If Scip:o» who was naturally 
givein to women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I miftake not, the authority of 
Polybius, as well as fome verfes of Nae- 
vius preferved by A.Gellius, had been 
educated by Olympias at the court of 
Philip, it is improbable that he would have 
reftored the beautiful Spaniard. In (hort, if 
the renowned Socrates had not corrected 
nature by art*, this firft apoftle of the 
gentiles had been a very profligate fellow, 
by his own confeflion ; for he was inclined 
to all the vices Zopyrus imputed to him, 
as they . fay, on the obfervation of his 
phyfiognomy. 

■With him therefore, who denies the ef- 
fects of education, it would be in va*in to 
difpute ; and with him who admits them, 
there can be no difpute, concerning that 
ihare which I aferibe to the ftudy of hif- 
tory, in forming our moral characters, and 
making us better men. The very perfons 
who pretend that inclinations cannot be re* 
.(trained, nor habits corrected* againft our 

natural 
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natural bent, would be the firft perhaps to 
prove, in certain cafes, the concrary. A 
fortune at court, or the favours of a lady, 
have prevailed on many to conceal, and 
they could not conceal without reflraininsr, 
which is one ftep towards correcting, the 
vices they were by nature addicted to the 
molt. Shall we imagine how, that the beau- 
ty of virtue and the deformity of vice, 

. the charms of a bright and lafting reputa- 
tion, the terror of being delivered over as 
criminals to all pofterity, the real benefit 
arifing from a confcientious difcharge of 
the duty we owe to others, which benefir, 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away, 
and the reafonablenefs of conforming our- 
felves to the defigns of God manifelted in 
the conftitution ot the human nature ; fhail 
we imagine, I fay, that all thefe are not 
able to acquire the fame power over thofe 
who are continually called upon to a con- 
templation of them, and they who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of hiftory, are fo 
called upon, as other motives, mean and for- 
did in companion of thefe, can ufurp on 
other men ? 

2. That the ftudy of hiftory, far from 
making us wifcr, and mere ufeful citizens, 
as well as better men, may be of no advan- 
tage 
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vantage whatfoever ; that it may ferve to 
render as mere antiquaries and fcholars ; or 
that it may help to make us forward cox- 
combs, and prating pedants, 1 have already 
allowed. But this is not the fault of hif- 
tory; and to convince us that it is not, we 
need only contrail the true ufe of hiftory, 
with the ufe that is made of it by fuch 
men as thefe. We ought always to keep 
in mind, that hiftory is philofophy teach- 
ing by examples how to conduct ourfelves 
in all the iituations of private and public 
life; that therefore we- muft apply our- 
felves to it in a philofophical fpirit and 
manner ; that we muft rife from particular 
to general knowledge, and that we muft 
fit ourfelves for the fociety and bufinefs of 
mankind by accuftoming our minds to 
reflett and meditate on the characters we 
find defcribed, and the courfe of events 
we find related there. Particular examples 
may be of ufe fometimes in particular cafes; 
but the application of them is dangerous. 
It muft be done with the utmoft circumfpec- 
tion, or it will be feldom done with fuc- 
cefs. And yet one would think that 
this was the principal ufe of the ftudy of 
hiftory, by what has been written on the 
fubjeCl. I know*aot whether Machi avep. 
himfelf is quite free from defeat on this 

account \ 
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account : he feems to carry the ufe and ap- 
plication of particular examples fometime^ 
too far. Marius and Catulus pafled the 
Alps, met and defeated the Cimbri be- 
yond the frontiers of Italy. Is it fafe td 
conclude from hence, that whenever one 
people is invaded by another, the inva4ed 
ought to meet and fight the invaders at a 
diftance from their frontiers? Machiavel’s 
Countrymen, Guicciardin, was aware of 
the danger that might arife from fuch an 
application of examples. Peter of Me- 
dicis had ’involved himfelf in great dif- 
culties, when thofe wars and calamities 
began which Lewis Sforza ffHl drew and 
entailed on Italy, by flattering the ambi- 
tion of Charles the eighth, in order to 
gratify his own, and calling the French into 
that country. Peter owed his diftrefs td 
his folly, in departing from the general tenor 
of conduft his father Laurence had held, 
and hoped to relieve himfelf by imitating 
his father's example in one particular in- 
ftance. At a time when the wars with 
the pope and king of Naples Had reduced 
Laurence to circurtiftances of great dan- 
ger, he took the refolution of going to 
Ferdinand, and pf treating in period 
with that prince; Th^refolution appears 
in hiftory imprudent and almoft dcfpcrate j 
D ' were 
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were we informed of the fecret reafons on 
which this great man a&ed, it would appear 
veiy poflibly a wife and fafe mcafure. It 
fucceeded, and Laurence brought back 
with him public peace, and private fecurity. 
As foon as the French troops entered the 
dominions of Florence, Peter was ftruck 
with a panic terror, went to Charles the 
eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the fortref- 
fes of Pifa, and all the keys of the country, 
into this prince’s hands : whereby he dif- 
armed the Florentine commonwealth, and 
ruined himfelf. He was deprived of his au- 
thority, and driven out of the city, by the 
juft indignation of the magiftrates and 
people*, and in the treaty which they made 
afterwards with the king of France, it was 
ftipulated, that Peter fhould not remain 
within an hundred miles of the ftate, nor 
his brothers within the fame diftance of the 
city of Florence. On this occafionGuic- 
ciardin obferves how dangerous it is to 
govern ourfelves by particular examples* 
lince, to have the fame fuccefs, we muft 
have the fame prudence and the fame for- 
tune * and fince the example muft not only 
anfwer the cafe before us in general, but in 
every minute circumftance. This is the 
fenfe of that admirable hiftorian, and thefe 
are his words——” e fen?a dubio molto 

peri* 
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*' pencolofo il governarfi con gl* efempi* 
“ fe non concorrono, non folo in generate* 
** ma in tutti i particular^ le medifime 
“ ragioni ; fe le cofe non fono regolate con 
** la medefnna prudenza, & fe oltre a tutti 
** li altri fondamenti, non v’ha la parte 
‘‘ fua la medifima fortuna.” An obferva- 
tion that Boileau makes, and a rule he 
lays down in fpeaking of tranflations, will 
properly find their place here, and ferve to 
explain ftill better what 1 would eftablilh* 
“ To translate fervilely into modern lan- 
** guage an ancient author phrafe by phrafe, 
ct and word by word, is prepofterous : no- 
“ thing can be more unlike the original 
than fuch a copy. It is not to Ih-w, it 
** is to difguife the author : and he who 
has known him only in this drefs, would 
“ not know him in his own. A good 
“ writer, inftcad of taking this inglorious 
“ and unprofitable talk upon him, will 
“ joufier contre l’original, rather imitate 
“ than tranflate, and rather emulate than 
“ imitate: he will transfufe the fenfe and 
44 fpirit of the original into his own work, 
“ and will endeavour to write as the ancienc 
“ author would have wrote, had he writ in 
“ the fame language.’* Now, to improve by 
examples is to improve by imitation. We 
mult catch the lpirit if we & n, and con- 
D s form 
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form ourfelves to the reafon of them ; but 
we muft notafFed to tranflate fervilely into 
our condud, if your lordfhip will allow me 
the expreflion, the particular conduit of 
thofe good and great men, whofe images 
hiftory fets before us. Codrus and the 
Dtcii devoted themfelves to death : one, 
becaufe an oracle had foretold that the 
army whofe general was killed, would be 
victorious •, the others in compliance with a 
fuperftition that bore great analogy to a 
ceremony pradifed in the old Egyptian 
church, and added afterwards, as many 
others of the fame origin were, to the ri- 
tual of the Ifraelites. Thefe are examples 
of great magnanimity, to be fure, and of 
magnanimity employed in the molt worthy 
caufe. In the early days of the Athenian 
and Roman government, when the credit 
of oracles and all kinds of fuperftition pre- 
vailed, when heaven was pioufly thought to 
delight in blood, and even human blood 
was fhed under wild notions of atonemenr, 
propitiation, purgation, expiation, and fatis- 
fadion ; they who fet fuch examples as 
thefe, aded an heroica! and a rational part 
too. But if a general ftiould ad the fame 
part now, and in order to fecure his vidory, 
get killed as fall as he could j he might pafs 
for an hero, but, 1 am fufe, he would pafs 

for 
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for a madman, Even thefe examples, how- 
ever, are of ufe : they excite us at lead -o 
venture our lives freely in the fervice of our 
country, by propofing to our imitation, 
men who devoted themiclves to certain 
death in the fervice of theirs. They fiievv 
us what a turn of imagination can operate, 
and how the great eft; trifle, nay the greattll 
ablurdity, dreifed up in the folemn arts of 
religion, can carry ardour and confidence, 
or the contrary lentiments, into the breafts 

of thoulands. 

« 

There are certain general principles, 
and rules of life and conduct, which always 
mull: be true, becaufe they are conformable 
to the invariable nature of things. He who 
flud les hiftory as he would ftudy philofophy, 
will foon diitinguifh and collect them, and 
by doing to will loon form to himlelf a gene- 
ral iyltem ot ethics -<nd politics on the fureft 
foundations, on the trial of thel'e principles 
and rules in all ages, and on the confirmation 
of them by univerlal experience. 1 faid, he 
will diftmguilh them ; for once more 1 mult 
fay, that as to particular modes of aftions, 
and meafures of condudt, which the euf- 
toms of different countries, the manners of 
different ages, and the ciitumftances of dif- 
ferent conjundureSjhave appropriated, as it 
D 3 * were ; 
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were; itisalwaysridicu1ouS,orimprudentand 
dangerous to employ them. But this is not 
all. By contemplating the vaft variety of par- 
ticular charadters and events ; by examin- 
ing the ftrange combinations of caufes, 
diflerent, remote, and feemingly oppofite, 
that often concur in producing one effedl ; 
and the furprifing fertility of one fingle and 
uniform caufe in the producing of a multi- 
tude of effedls as different, as remote, and 
feemingly as oppofite; by tracing carefully, 
as carefully as if the fubjedt he confiders 
were of perfonal and immediate concern to 
him, all the minute, and fometimes fcarce 
perceivable lircumftances, either in the cha- 
radters of adtors, or in the courfe of adtions, 
that hiftory enables him to trace, and 
according to which the fuccefs of affairs, 
even the greateft, is moftly determined; 
by thefe, and fuch methods as thefe, for I 
might defcend into a much greater detail, 
a man of parts may improve the ftudy of 
hiftory to its proper and principal ufe ; he 
may fliarpen the penetration, fix the atten- 
tion of his mind, and ftrengthen his judg- 
ment ; he may acquire the faculty and the 
habit of difcerning quicker, and looking 
farther ; and of exeryng that flexibility, 
and fteadinefs, which are neceflary to be 
joined in the condudt of, all affairs, that 

depend 
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depend on the concurrence or oppofition of 
other men. 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the 
ftudy of geometry even to thofe who have 
no defign of being geometricians : and he 
gives a reafon for it, that may be applied to 
the prefent cafe. Such perfons may forget 
every pioblem that has been propofed, and 
every folution that they or others have given ; 
but the habit of pursuing long trains of 
ideas will remain with them, and they 
will appfcar through the mazes of fo- 
phifm, and difeover a latent truth, whe:e 
perfons who have not this habit wiil never 
find it. 

In this manner, the ftudy of hiftory will 
prepare us for adtion and oblervation. Hil- 
tory is the ancient author : experience is 
the modern language. We form our tafte 
on the firft ; we translate the fenfe and rea- 
fon, we transfufe the fpirit and force ; but 
we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original: we imitate them according to the 
idiom of our own tongue, that is, we fob- 
llitute often equivalents in the lieu of them, 
and are far from affixing to copy them fer- 
vilely. To conclude, a$ experience is con- 
vcrlant about thp prefent, and the prefent 
£) ^ * enable 


tv l 
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enables us to guefs at the future •, fo hiftoty 
is converfant about the pad, and by know- 
ing the things that have been, we become 
better able to judge of the things that are. 

This ufe, my lord, which I make the 
proper and principal ufe of the ftudy of hif** 
tory, is not infifted on by thofe who have 
wrote concerning the method to be followed 
in this ftudy : and lince we propofe differ- 
ent ends, we muftof courfe take different 
ways. Few of their treatifes have fallen 
into my hands : one, the method-of Bodin, 
a man famous in his time, I remember to 
have read. I took it up with much expec- 
tation many years ago ; I went through ir, 
and remained extremely difappointed. He 
might have given almoft any other title to 
his book, as properly as that which ftands 
before it. There are not many pages in it 
that relate any more to his lubjeft than a 
tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the chara&ers of nations according to 
their pofitions on the globe, and according 
to the influence of the ftars} and allures 
his reader, that nothing can be more necef- 
fary than fuch a dilquifition, “ ad univer- 
‘‘ fam hiftoriarum cognitionem, et incor 
“ ruptum earum judicium.” In his method 
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we are to take firft a general view of uni- 
verfal hiftory, and chronology, in lhorc 
abftradts, and then to ftudy all particular 
hiftories and fyftems. Seneca ipeaks of 
men whofpend their whole lives in learning 
how to adt in life, “ dum vitas inffrumenta 
“ conquirunt ” I doubt that this method 
of Bod in would condudt us in the fdme|or 
as bad a way j would leave us no time for 
adtion, or would make us unfit for it. A 
huge common place-book, wherein all the 
remarkable fayings and fadts that we hnd in 
hiftory art; to be regiltered, may enable a 
man to talk or write like Bodin, but will 
never make him a better mart, nor enable 
him to promote, like an ufeful citizen, the 
fecurity, the peace, the welfare, or the 
grandeur of the community to which he be- 
longs. 1 fhall proceed therefore to fpeak of 
a method that leads to fuch purpoles as 
thefe diredtly and certainly, without any re- 
gard to the methods that have been pre- 
scribed by others. 

I think, then, we mull be cn our guard 
againftthis very affedlation of learning, and 
this very wantonnel's of curiofity, which 
the examples and ^precepts we commonly 
meet with are calculated to flatter and in- 
dulge. 
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dulge. We mud neither dwell too longf 
in the dark, nor wander about till we lofe 
our way in the light. We are too apt to 
carry lyftems of philofophy beyond all our 
ideas, and lyftems of hiftory beyond all 
our memorials. The philosopher begins 
with reafon, and ends with imagination. 
The hiftorian inverts this order: he begins 
without memorials, and he fometimes ends 
with them. This filly cuftom is fo preva- 
lent among men of letters who apply them- 
felves to the ftudy of hiftory, and has fo 
much prejudice and fo much authority on 
the fide of it, that your lordlhip muft give 
me leave to fpesk a little more particularly 
and plainly than 1 have done, in favour of 
common fenfe, againft an abfurdity which, 
is almoft fandified. 


REFLECTIONS 
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REFLECTIONS 
On the ftate of ancient History; 

The nature of man, and the conftant 
courfe of human affairs, render it impofil- 
ble that the firft ages of any new nation 
which forms itfelf, (hould afford authentic 
materials for hiftory. We have none fuch 
concerning the originals of any of thofe na- 
tions that actually fubfift. Shall weexpedt 
to find them concerning the originals of 
nations difperfed, or extinguifhed, two or 
three thoufand years ago ? If a thread of 
dark and uncertain traditions/therefore, is 
made, as it commonly is, the introduc- 
tion to hiftory, we fhouid touch it lightly, 
and run fwiftly over it, far from infifting 
on it, either as authors or readers. Such in- 
troductions are at beft no more than fanci- 
ful preludes, that try the inftruments, and 
precede the concert. He muft be void of 
judgment and tafte, one would think, 
who can take the firft for true hiftory, or 
the laft for true harmony. And yet fo it 
has been, and fo it is, not in Germany and 
Holland alone *, but in Italy, in France, and 
in England, where genius has abounded, 
and tafte has been long refined. Our great 
fcholars have dealt and deal in fables, at leaft 
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as much as our poets,with this difference to 
the difadvantage of the former, to whom 
I may apply the remark as juftly as Seneca 

applied it to the dialecticians “ triftius 

“ inepti font. lili ex proftfTo lafeiviunt; hi 
“ ageie feipl'osaliquidexiftimant.” Learned 
rnen, in learned and inquifitiye ages, who 
pdffeffed many advantages that we have nor, 
and among others that of being placed fo 
many centuries nearer the originaltruthsthat 
are theobjeds offo much laborious fearch, 
defpaired of finding them, and gave fair 
warning to pofterity, if pofterity viould have 
taken it. The ancient geographers, asPLu- 
tarch iays»in the life of Theseus, wjien 
they laid down in their maps the little exifetpc 
of lea and land that was known to them, lefc 
great fpaces void. In fome of thefe fpaces 
they wrote, Hereare Tandy defarts, in others. 
Here are impaffable marfhes,Here is a chain 
of inhofpitable mountains, or Here is a 
frozen ocean. Juft fo, both he and other 
hiftorians, when they related fabulous ori- 
ginals, were not wantiugto fet out the bounds 
beyond which there was neither hiftory nor 
chronology. CtNSORiNushas preferved the 
diftindion of three asras eftablifhed by 
Varro. This learned Roman antiquary 
did not determine svhelher the fi.ft period 

had 
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had any beginning, but fixed the end of it 
at the firft, that is, according to him, the 
Ogygian, deluge ; which he placed, I think, 
Ibme centuries backwarder than Julius 
Africanus thought fit to place it after- 
wards. To this aera of abfolute darknefs 
he fuppofed that a kind of twilight fuccetfd- 
ed, from the Ogygian deluge to the Olym- 
pic sera, and this he called the fabulous 
age. From this vulgar aera, when Corae- 
bus was crowned vi&or, and long after the 
true aera when thefe games were inftituted 
by Iphitus, the Greeks pretend to be able 
to digeft their hiftory with fome order, clear- 
ness, and certainty : Varro therefore look- 
ed on it as the break of day, or the begin- 
ning of the hiftorical age. He might do 
fo the rather, perhaps, becaufe he included 
by it the date he like wife fixed, or, upon re- 
collection, that the elder Cato had fixed, 
of the foundation of Rome within the pe- 
riod from which he fuppofed that hiftorical 
truth was to be found. But yet moft certain 
it is, that the hiftory and chronology of the 
ages that follow, are as confuted and uncer- 
tain, as the hiftory and chronology of thole 
which immediately precede this aera. 


i. The 
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z. The ftate of ancient profane hiftory.' 

The Greeks did not begin to write in 
profe till Pherecides of Syros introduced 
the cuftom : and Cadmus Milesius was 
their firft hiftorian. Now thefe men flou- 
rilhed long after the true, or even the vul- 
gar Olympic aeraj for Josephus affirms, 
and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Cadmus Milesius, and Acusi- 
laus Argivus, in a word, the oldeft hifto- 
rians in Greece, were very little more an- 
cient than the expedition of the Perfians 
againft the Greeks. As feveral centuries 
palled between the Olympic sera and thefe 
firft hiftorians, there palfed likewife feveral 
more between thefe and the firft Greek chro- 
nologers. Timoeus about the time of Pto- 
lomy Philadelphus, and Eratosthenes 
about that of Ptolomy Evergetes, feem 
firft to have digefted the events recorded by 
them, according to the olympiads. Prece- 
dent writers mentioned fometimes the olym- 
piads j but this rule of reckoning was not 
brought into eftablilhed ufe fooner. The 
rule could not ferve to render hiftory more 
clear and certain till' it toas followed : it was 
not followed till about five hundred years 
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after the Olympic sera. There remains 
therefore no pretence to place the begin- 
ning of the hiftorical age fo high as Va&ro 
placed it, by five hundred years. 

Hellanicus indeed and others pretend- 
ed to give the originals of cities and go- 
vernments, and to deduce their narrations 
from great antiquity. Their works are loft, 
but we can judge how inconfiderable the 
lofs is, by the writings of that age which 
remain, and by the report of thofe who had 
feen the others. For inftance, Herodo- 
tus was cotemporary with Hellanicus. 
Herodotus was inquifitive enhugh in all 
confcience, and propofed to publilh all he 
could learn of the antiquities of the Ionians, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Egyptians, Babylo- 
nians, Medes, and Perfians ; that is, of 
almoft all the nations who were known 
in his time to exift. If he wrote Aflfy- 
riacs, we have them not * but we are fure 
that this word was ufed proverbially to 
fignify fabulous legends, foon after his 
time, and when the mode of publifhing 
fuch relations and hiftories prevailed among 
the Greeks. 

• 

Is the nine books we have, he goes 
back indeed almoft to the Olympic ®ra, 

without 
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out taking notice of it, however ; but he 
goes back only to tell an old woman’s tale, 
of a king who loft his crown for (hewing 
his wife naked to his favourite; and 
from Candaules and Gyges he haftens, 
or rather he takes a great leap, down to 
Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of hiftory of 
the Medes and then of the Perfians, to the 
flight of Xerxes, which happened in his 
own time, is carried on. Th$ events of 
his own time are related with an air of hif- 
tory. But.all accounts of the Greeks as 
well as the Perfians, which precede thefe, 
and all the accounts which he gives occafio- 
nally of other nations, were drawn up moft 
manifeftlyon broken, perplexed, and doubt- 
ful fcraps of tradition. He had neither ori- 
ginal records, nor any authentic memorials 
to guide him, and yet thefe are the foie 
foundations of true hiftory. Herodotus 
flouriftied, I think, little more than half a 
century, and Xenophon little more than a 
whole century, after the death of Cyrus: 
and yet how various and repugnant are the 
relations made by thefe two hiftorians, of 
the birth, life and death of this prince! 
If moft hiftories had come down from thefe 
ages to ours 0 the uncertainty and inutility 
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bf them all would be but the more manifeft. 
"We fhould find that Acusilaus rejected the 
traditions of Hesiod,, that Hellanicu£ 
contradicted Acusilaus, that EpHORUsao- 
cufed Hellanicus, that Timaeus accufed 
Ephor us, and all pofterior writers Tima eus. 
This is the report of Josephus. Bur, jn 
order to (hew the ignorance and falfhood of 
all thofe writers through whom the tfaditions 
of profane antiquity came to the Greeks* 
I will quote to your lordlhip a much better 
authority than that of Josephus * the author 
rity of one' who had no prejudice to bias 
him, no particular caufe to defend, nor 
fyftem of ancient hiftory to eftablifh, and 
all the helps as well as talents* neceffary to 
make him a competent judge. The man 
I mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Mafiagetae in his ele- 
venth book, he writes to this effedt : that 
no author had given a true account of them; 
though feveral had wrote of the war that 
Cyrus waged againft them; and that hifto- 
rians had found as little credit in what they 
had related concerning the affairs of the 
Perfians, Medcs* and Syrians j that this was 
due to their folly ; fqr obferving that thofe 
Ivho wrote fables profcfiedly, were held in 
eftcem, thefe men imagined they fhould ren- 
E ’ def 
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der their writings more agreeable, if under 
the appearance and pretence of true hiftory, 
they related what they had neither feen nor 
heard from perfons able to give them true 
information ; and that accordingly their 
only aim had been to drefs up pleating and 
marvellous relations: that one may better 
give credit to Hesiod and Homer, when 
they talk of their heroes, nay even to dra- 
matic poets, thSn to Ctesias, Herodotus, 
Hellanjcus, and their followers: that it 
m not fafe to give credit even to the greateft 
part of the hiftorians who wrote concerning 
Alexander ; fince they too, encouraged 
by the greater reputation of this conqueror, 
by the diftance to which he carried his arnls; 
and by the difficulty of difproving what they 
faid of adions performed in regions fo re- 
mote, were apt to deceive : that indeed 
when, the Roman empire on one fide, and 
the Parthian on the other, came to extend 
themfelves, the troth of thifigs grew to be 
better known. 

You fee, my lord, not only how late 
profane hiftory began to be wrote by the 
Greeks, but how much later it began to be 
wrote with any regard to truth ; and con-, 
fequently what wretched materials the 
learned men, , who arofe after the age of 

Alex- 
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Alexander, had to emplov, when they 
attempted to form fyftems of ancient hiftory 

dnd chronology. We have fome rervuns r,f 
that laborious compiler Diodorus Sicul vs, 
but do we find in him any thread of ancient 
hiftory, I mean, that which pafied for 
ancient in his time ? What complaiffts, oil 
the contrary, does he not make of for- 
mer hiftoriahs ? how frarfkly does he confcfs 
the little and uncertain light he had to 
follow in his refearches? Yet Diodorus, as 
Well as Pvutarch, and others, had not 
only the older Greek hiftorianS, but the 
more modern antiquaries, who pretended tO 
have fearched into the records and regift ers 
of nations ; even at that time renowned fof 
their antiquity. Berosus, for inftante, and 
Manetho, one a Babylonian, and the other 
an Egyptian prieft, had published the anti- 
quities of their countries in the time of the: 
Ftolemys. BerosUs pretended to give 
the hiftory of four hundred and eighty 
years. Pliny, if 1 remember right, for I 
fay this on memory, fpcaks to this effeft in 
the fixth book of his Natural Hiftory: and if 
it was fo, thefe years were probably years of 
Nabonassar. Manetho began his hif- 
tory, God knows when* from the progrefo 
of Isis, or fome other as well afeertamed 
period. He followed the Egyptian tradi- 
r lions 
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{ions ofdynafties of Gods and Demi-Gods i 
and derived his anecdotes from the firft 
Mercury, who had inftribed them in fa- 
cred characters, on adtediluvian pillars, an- 
tediluvian at leaft, according to our received 
chronology, from which the fecond Mer- 
cury Jiad tranferibed them, and inferted 
them into*his works. We have not thefe 
antiquities} for the, monk of Viterbo was 
fpon deteded : and if we had them, they 
would either add to our uncertainty, and 
encreafe the chaos of learning, or tell us 
nothing worth our knowledge. For thus I 
reaion. Had they given particular and hif- 
torical accounts conformable to the ferip- 
tures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius Af- 
rican u$, and, Eusebius would have made 
quite other extracts from their writings, and 
would hm, altered and contradicted them 
Jefs. The accounts they gave, therefore, 
were repugnant to facred writ, or they 
were defective i they would have efUbltfhed 
pyrrhomfm, or have baulked our curiofity. 
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«, Of Sacred Hiftory. 

What memorials therefore remain to give 
us light into the originals of ancient nations, 
and the hiftory of thofe ages, we commonly 
call the firft ages ? The Bible, it will be 
faid j that is, the hiftorical part of it in the 
Old Teftament. But, my lord, even thefe 
divine books muft be reputed insufficient to 
the purpofc, by every candid and impartial 
man who confiders either their authority as 
hiftories, or the matter they contain. For 
what are they ? and how came 'they to us ? 
At the time when Aumcanpbr carried his 
arms into Aha, a people of Syria, till then 
unknown, became known to the Greeks : 
this people had been (laves to the Egyp- 
tians, A (Tyrians, M«des, and Perfians, as 
thefe feveral empires prevailed : ten parts in 
twelve of them had been tranfpUnted by 
ancient conquerors, and melted down and 
loft in the eaft, feveral ages before die efta- 
blilhment of the empire that Alexander 
deftroyed: the other two parts had been car- 
ried captive to Babylon, a little before the 
fame sera. This captivity was not indeed 
perpetual, like the other *, but it iafted fo 
long, and fuch circumftanccs, whatever 
E 3 they 
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they were, accompanied it ; that the captivei 
forgot their country, and even their lan- 
guage, the Hebrew dialeCt at. leaft, and 
character : and a few of them only could be 
wrought upon, by the zeal of fome parti- 
cular men, to return; borne, when the in- 
dulgence of thePerfian monarchsgave them 
leave to rebuild their city, and to re- people 
their ancient patrimony. Even this rem- 
nant of the nation did not continue long 
entire. Another great tranfmigration fol- 
lowed ; and the Jews, that fettled under the 
protection of the Ptolemys, forgot their 
language in Egypt, as the forefathers of 
thtfe Jews" had forgot theirs in Chaldea: 
More attach^! however to their religion 
in Egypt, for reafons eafy to be deduced 
from the newinftitutiohs that prevailed after 
the captivity among them than their ancef- 
tors had been 'in Chaldea, a verfion of their 
facred writings was made into Greek at 
Alexandria, not long after the canon of 
thefts fcriptures had been Bnilhed at Jerufa- 
lem ; for many years could not intervene 
between the death of Simok the juft, by 
whom, this canon was finifttcd, if he died du- 
ring the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and the 
beginning of this famous tranflation under 
J*tolemy Philadelphus. The Hellenift 
Jews reported as many marvellous things to 
7 1 aythorige, 
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authorize, and even to fandtify this tranfla- 
tion, as the other Jews had reported about 
Esdras who began, and Simon the juft 
who finilhed, the canon of their icriptures# 1 
Thefe holy romances Aid into tradition, 
and tradition became hiftory: the fathers 
of our chriftian church did not difdain to 
employ them. St. Jerome, for inftance, 
laughed at the ftory of the feventy-two 
elders, whofe tranflations were found to be, 
upon companion, word for word the fame, 
though made feparately, and by men who 
had no commmunication with one another. 
But the fame Sc. Jerome, in the fame 
place, quotes Aristeas, one of the guard 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as a real 
perfonage. 


The account pretended to be wrote by 
this Aristeas, of all that palled relating to 
the tranflation, was enough for his purpofe. 
This he retained, and he rejedletl only the 
more improbable circumftances, which had 
been added to the tale, and which, laid i{ 
open to moft fufpicion. In this helhewed 
great prudence, and better judgment, than 
that zealous, but w^ak apologift Just in » 
who believed the 1 whole*ftory himfelf, and 
endeavoured to impofe it on mapkind. 

E 4 * Thus 
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Thus you fee, my lord, that when we 
confider thefe books barely as hiftories, 
delivered to us on the faith of a fuperfti- 
titious people, among whom the cuftom and 
arc of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether greater 
credit is to be given to what they tell us 
concerning the original, compiled in their 
pwn country, and as it were out of the fight 
of the reft of the world \ than we know, with 
iuch a certainty as no fcholar prefumes to 
deny, that we ought to give to_what they 
tell us concerning the copy ? 

The Hellenift Jews were extremely 
pleafcd, no doubt, to have their icriptures 
jn a language they underftood, and that 
might fpread the fame o£ their antiquity, 
and do honour to their nation, among their 
mailers the Greeks. ' But yet we do not 
£nd that the authority of thefe books 
prevailed, or that even they were much 
known arming the Pagan world. The rea- 
jfon of this cannot be,” that the Greeks ad T 
mired nothing that was not of their own 
growth, 5* fua tantum mirantur:” for, on 
the contrary, they were inquifitive and ere. 
dulous in the highgft degree, and they col- 
jfcQed and publilhed at leaft as many idle 
.cf .other nations, as they props? 
■’ * gated 
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gated of their own. Josephus pretended 
that Theopompus, a difciple of Isocrates, 
being about to infert in his hiftory fome 
things he had taken out of holy writ, the 
poor man became troubled in mind for fe- 
veral days; and that having prayed to 
God, during an intermilTion of nis ilfneft, 
to reveal to him the caufe of it, he learned 
in his fleep that this attempt was the caufe; 
Upon which he quitted the defign and was 
cured. If Josephus had been a little more 
confiftent.than he is very often, fuch a ftory 
as this would not have been told by one, 
who was fond, as Jews and £hriftians in 
general have been, to create an opinion 
that the Gentiles took not their hiftory 
alone, but their philofophy and all their 
valuable knowledge, from the Jews. Not- 
withftanding this ftory therefore, which is 
told in the fifteenth book of the Jewifh An- 
tiquities, and means nothing, or means to 
Ihew that the divine Providence would not 
fuffer anecdotes of facred, to be mingled 
with profane hiftory ; the pra&lfe of Jose- 
phus himfelf, and of all thole who have 
had the fame defign in view, has been to, 
confirm the former by the latter, and j§§ 
any rate to luppofe*an»appearance at lew*. 
<qf conformity between thetp. *We af£ 
told Hecat^us Abderita* for there wefts 

two 
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two of that name, wrote a hiftory favour- 
able to the Jews: and, not to multiply 
inftances, though I might eafily do it, even 
Alexander. Polyhistor is called in. He 
is quoted by Josephus, and praifed by 
Eusebius as a man of parts and great. va- 
riety of learning. His teftimony, about the 
deluge and tower of Babel, is produced by 
St. Cyril in his firft book agaioft Julian : 
and Justin the apologift and maityr, in 
his exhortation to the Greeks, makes ufc 
of the fame authority, among thofe that 
mention Moses as a leader and prince of 
the Jews. Though this Polyhistor, if I 
remember right, what I think 1 have met 
with in Suipas, fpoke only of a woman he 
called Moso, “ cujus fcriptum eft lex he- 
“ braeorumV’ Had the Greek hiftorians 
been conformable to the facred, I cannot fee 
that their authority, which was not cotem- 
porary, would have been of any weight. 
They .might have copied Moses, and fo 
they did Ctesias. But even this was not 

# Maw, yvn a* ij; *<r* erjyy^afx/xet o 

IWmcwp. Sui. Lex. tom. ii p. 583. 

’ . 04 rioXvKwp • . . ovt typx'tfi at 

# CfSfA.it xft wi£* *Pa>/4jj q fitSfoct 'orttTt. tr rovrotq 
vq.yv nrq ysyprty M utra/, nq 141 trvy/py/xpisfc* o 

4*0p*£?p% 0*4 1 >Q£Mq t Id, tom. if p. 103. Edit. Cantab. 

■7*5-* ' V • 

the 
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the cafe : whatever ufe a particular writer 
here and there might make occafionally of 
the fcriptures, certain it is that the Jews 
continued to be as much defpifed, and their 
hi (lory to be as generally neglefted, nay 
almoft as generally unknown, for a long 
time at lead after the verfion was madt;ac 
Alexandrians they had befn before. Apion, 
an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, 
appeared in the world fome centuries after- 
wards. He wrote, among other antiqui- 
ties, thofe of his own country : and as he 
was obliged to fpeak very often of the Jews, 
he fpoke of them in a manner neither 
much to their honour, nor to that of their 
hiftories. He wrote purpofely againft them: 
and Josephus attempted afterwards, but 
Apion was then dead, to refute him. 
Apion paffed, I know, for a vain and 
noify pedant •, but he pafied I ike wife for a 
curious, a laborious, and a learned anti- 
quary. If he was cabalidical or fuperdi- 
tious, Joseph us was at lead as much fo as 
he: and if he flattered Caligula, Jose- 
phus introduced himfelf to the court of 
Nero and the favour of Popple a, by no 
very honourable means, under the protec- 
tion of AlituRUS, ^ flayer, and a Jew * 
to fay nothing of his applying to Vespasian 
the prophecies concerning the Medial), 

nor 
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nor of his accompanying Titus to the 
fiege of Jerufalem. 

*V - 

Ik Ihort, my lord, the Jewifh hiftory 
never obtained any credit in the world, till 
chriftianity waseftablifhed. The founda- 
tions of thisfyftem being laid partly in thefe 
hiftories, and it#sshe prophecies joinedto 
them or itiferted in them, Chriftianity has re- 
fle&edback upon them an authority which 
they had not before,, and this authority Km 
prevailed whereverchriftianity hasfpread. 
Both Jews and Chriftians hold the fame 
books in great veneration, whilft each con- 
demns the j|ther for not underftanding, or 
for abufing them. But I apprehend that the 
zeal of both has done much hurt, by endea- 
vouring to extend their authority much far- 
ther than is neceflary for the fuppdrt per- 
haps of Judaifm, but to be* fare of chrifti- 
anity. 1 explain myfclf that I may offend 
no pious ear.* 

Simon, in the preface to his Critical hif- 
toryof the Old Teftamer^, cites a divine of 
the faculty of Baris, who held that the in- 
fpirations of the authors of thefe books, 
which the church jeceive-s tbeword of 
God, fliould be extended no farthef than to 
matters p«t<dy of doftrine, or to fuCh 
/ * : • 'as 
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as have a near and neceffary relation to 
thefe; and that whenever thefe authors 
write on other fubje&s, fuch as Egyptian, 
Afiyrian, or other hiftory, they had no 
more of the divine afiiftancc than any other 
perfons of piety. Thi9 notion of infpira- 
tions that came occafionally, that illumi- 
nated the minds and guided the hands of 
the facred penman while they were writ- 
ing one page, and retrained their influence, 
while the fame authors were writing ano- 
ther, may be cavilled againft : and what is 
there that may not ? But furely it deferves 
to be treated with refpeft, fince it tends to 
cftablifh a diftinftion between^ the legal, 
doftrinal, or prophetical parts of the Bible, 
and the hiftorical : without which diftinc- 
tion it is impoflible to eftablilh the firft, as 
evidently and as folidly as the interefls of 
religion require ; at leaft it appears impoffi- 
ble to me, after having examined and con- 
fidered, as well as 1 am able, all the trials of 
this kind that have been made by fubtle 
as well as learned men. The Old is faid to 
be the foundation of the New, and fo it 
is in onefenfe : the fyftem of religion con- 
tained in the latter, refers to the fyftem of 
religion contained its tl^e former, and fup- 
pofes the truth of it. But the authority oa 
which we receive the books, of the New 

Tc ft ament 
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teftament, is fo far from being founded otf 
the authority of the Old Teftament, that it 
is quite independent on it; the New being 
proved, gives authority to the Old, but bor- 
rows none from it ; and gives this authority 
to the particular parts only. Christ came 
ttrfulfill the prophecies ; but not to confc- 
crcate all the written, any more than the 
oral, traditions of the Jews. We muft be- 
lieve thefe traditions as far as they relate 
to chriftianity, as far as chriftianity refers 
to them, or fuppofes them neceflary ; but 
we can be under no obligation to believe 
them any farther, fince without chriftianity 
we (hould be under no obligation to believe 
them at all. 

It has been faid by Abbadie, and 
others, “ That the accidents which have 
“ happened to alter the texts of the Bible, 
“ and to disfigure, if I may fay fo, the 
“ feriptures in many rcfpefls, could not 
“ have been prevented without a perpetual 

(landing miracle, and that a perpetual 
** (landing miracle is not in the order of 
“ providence.” Now I can by no means 
fubferibe to this opinion. It feems evident 
to my reafon, that .the very contrary muft 
be true ; if we fuppofe that God a£ls to- 
wards men ascording to the moral fitnefs 
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of things : and if we fuppofe that he ads 
arbitrarily, we can form no opinion at all. 
I think that thefe accidents would not have 
happened, or that the fcripturcs would have 
been preferved entirely in their genuine pu- 
rity notwithftanding thefe accidents, if they 
had been entirely didated by the Horvr 
Ghost; and the proof of this probable pro- 
pofition, according.to our cleared and mod 
diftind ideas of wifdom and moral fitnefs, 
is obvious and eafy. But thefe fcriptures 
are not fo cpme down to us : they are come 
down broken and confufed,fulI of additions, 
interpolations, and tranfpofitions, made we 
neither know when, nor by whom j and 
fuch, in ihort, as never appeared on the 
face of any other book, on whofe authority 
men have agreed to rely. 

This being fo, my lord, wftat hypo- 
thefts (hall we follow ? Shall we adhere to 
fome luch diftindion as 1 have mentioned? 
Shall we fay, for inftance, that the fcrip- 
tures were written originally by the authors 
to whom they are vulgarly aferibed, but 
that thefe authors wrote nothing by infpira- 
tion, except the legal, the dodrinal, a/id 
the prophetical parts, an&that in every other 
refped, their authority is purely human, 
and therefore fallible ? Or £haU we fay that 
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thefe hiftories are nothing more than coth* 
pilations of old traditions) and abridgements 
of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who teads them with* 
out prepoffeffion, and with attention ? Shall 
we add, that which ever of thefe probabili- 
ties be true, we may believe* confidently 
with either, notwithstanding the decifion 
of any divines, who know no more than 
you or I, or any other man of the order 
of Providence, that all thofe parts and paf- 
fages of the Old Teftament, which contain 
prophefies, or matters of law or doctrine* 
and which were from the firft of fuch im- 
portance in the defigns of providence to all 
future generations, and even to the whole 
race of mankind, have been from the firft 
the peculiar care of providence ? Shall we 
infill that fuch particular parts and paffages* 
which are#. plainly marked out, and fuffi- 
ciently confirmed by the fyftem of theChrif- 
tian revelation, and by the completion of the 
prophecies,' have been preferred from cor* 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amidft 
all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been 
expofed •, and that neither original writers* 
nor later compilers,, have been fuffered 
to make any eifential alterations, fuch ad 
would have Jalfificd the law of Gob and 
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the principles of the Jewifh and Chrifltian 
religions, in any of thofe divine fundamen- 
tal troths ? Upon foch hypothefes, We may 
ttflcrt without fcruple, that the genealogies 
and hiftories of the Old Teftament are in rio 
refpcft fufiicient foundations for a chrono- 
logy from the beginning of time, nor for 
univerfal hiftory. But then the farhe hypo- 
theles will fecurt? the infallibility of fcrip-i 
ture authority, as far as religion is con- 
cerned. F aich and reafon may be reconciled 
a little beytr than they commonly are. I 
may deny that the Old Teftament is tranf- 
mitted to us under all the conditions of ari 
authentic hiftory* and yet be at liberty td 
maintain, that the pttffagcs in it which efta- 
blifti original fin> which feem favourable 
to the do&rihe of the Trinity* which 
foretell the coming of the Mefliah, and all 
tutors of iimilar kind, are come down to 
ris ks thfcv were originally dictated by the 
Hritv Gabst . 

fw attributing credibility of the 

OH Teftament to the authority off he New* 
ahd m limftingthc authefrtietty of the Jewifh 
iftriptureflito thbfc parts alone that concern 
law, do®ritje, awShpropfcecy* by which their 
chronology antHhefar greateft part of their 
hiftory are etciuded, IWill Venture to 
aflTurc your lordfhip that I do not afiiune 
F fo 
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fo much, as is afiumed in every hyppthe- 
fis that, affixes the divine leal of infpiration 
to the whole canon j that refts the whole 
proof on Jewilh veracity; and that pretends 
io account particularly.and pofitively for the 
defeent of thtfe ancient writings in their pre- 
fect flate. , - 

Another reafon, /or which I have in- 
filled the rather on the diftinftion fo often 
ifientioned, is this. I think we may find 
very good foundation for it, even in the 
Bible j ajid though this be a point very little 
attended to, and much difguifed, it would 
hot be haref to fiiew, upon great induce- 
ments of probability; .that the, law and. the 
hiftory were far, from being blended toge- 
ther as they now ftand jri the Pentateuch, 
even from the time of Moses down to that 
of Esdras. jBpt the principal and decjfive 
reafon for fpparating in fuch manner jthejfa 
gal, do&rjnal* and prophetical parts; irom 
the hiftorical,- is thenecefiity-ofhaving fome 

rule to gp by& and k I, J 
none that is ^t.. agwed 1 I cpntent 
myfclf therefpin^to fi^yopufipn coocern- 
ioa. the authority of » 

tms manner, and far only. 

We nijjft do fo r or .w^jasft"«n|er into that 
labyrinth pf ^dijpute,,. and^|joi)tradi^ipn, 
wherein cVen tne nioft orthodox Jews' arid 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians have wandered To many ages, and 
ftill wander. It is ftrange, but it 'is true; 
not only the Jews differ from the Chriftians, 
but Jews and Chriftians both differ among 
themfeives, concerning almoft every point 
that is neceflary to be certainly known and 
agreed upon, in order ro eftablifh the autho- 
rity of books which both have received al- 
ready as authentic and facred. So that who- 
ever takes the pains to read what learned 
men have wrote on this iubjeft, will find 
that they leave the matter as doubtful as 
they took it tip. Who were the authors of 
thefe fcriptures, w^en they wera publifhed, 
how they were competed and preferved, or 
renewed, to ufe a remarkable expreffion of 
the famous HueT in his Demonftrationj in 
fine, h<^w they were loft during the captivity, 
and bow they were retrieved after it, are all 
matters of controVerfy to this day. 

It Would be yafy for me to defeend into 
a greater detail, and to convince your 
lordfhip of what T have been faying in ge- 
neral by an iridu&iofi of particulars, even 
Without any other Help than that of a few 
notes which I took when I applied myfeif 
to this examination,* and which now lye 
before me. But fuch’ a digrellion would 
carry me too far : and I fear that you will 
f 2 think 
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t}iink I have laid already more than enough 
upon this part of myTuhjpft. I go on 
therefore to obferve to your lordfhip, that if 
the hiftory of the Old TeHamcnt was as 
exaft and authentic, as the ignorance and 
impudence of fome Rabbies have made 
them affert that it is : if we could believe 
with theqn that Moses wrote every fy liable in 
the Pentateuch as it now Hand 3, or that 
all the pfalms were written by David : nay, 
if we could believe, with Philo and Jose- 
phus, that Moses wrote the account of his 
Own death and fepulture, and made a 
fort of a funeral panegyric on himfelf, as 
we find thep in the laft chapter of Deuter- 
onomy i yet Hill would I venture to afferr, 
that he who expefts to fend a fyftecn of 
chronology, or a thread of hifiory, or fuf- 
ficient materials for either in the bofeks of 
the Old TefUmeot, expefts to find what the 
authors of thefe books, whoever they were, 
never intended. They are extracts of ge- 
nealogies, not genealogies j ext rafts of hif- 
tori.es, riot hiftoties. /Therjews thcmfe.lves 
allow their genealogies to be very imper- 
ftdj* and produce examples of omiffiqns 
apdetrors in them, v which denote fufEfc- 
clotty $at ?hefc genealogies are extrafts, 
wherein f very generation in the courfe of 
djsfqetjlis notpentionecL 1 have read fomc- 
yihgptf perhaps in th^ works of St, Jerome, 
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that this farther juftifies the opinion of thole 
who think it impoffible to fix an y certain 
chronology on that of the Bible : and this 
opinion will be juftified Hill better, to thi. 
underftanding of every man that cohfiders 
how grofly the Jeuys blunder whenever they 
meddle with chronolog*? for this plain rea- 
fgn, becaufe their feriptures are imperfedt 
in this refpedt, and becaufe they rely on 
their oral, to redtify and fupply their writ- 
ten, traditions : that' is, they rely on tra- 
ditions compiled long after the canon of 
their feriptures, but deemed by them cf 
equal antiquity aod*authority. . Thus, for 
inftance, D aniel and Simon the juft, ac- 
cording to them,, were members at the fame 
time of the great fynagogue which began 
andfinilhed thecanonofthe OldTcftamenr, 
under the prefidency of Esdras. This Es- 
dras was the prophet Malachi. Darias 
the fon of Hystasres was Artaxerxes 
Longimanus *, he was Ahasveros, and he 
was the fame Darios whom ALEXANDER 
conquered. This may ferve as a fample of 
•Jewiih chronology, formed on their ferip- 
tures which a fiord inefficient lights, and 
on *|teir traditions which afford faife lights. 
We ..are indeed morc.corredt, and come 
nearer to thetruth in thefe inftances, per- 
haps in fome others^ becaufewve make ufe 
of prophane chronology to help ur But 
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^profane chronology is itfclf fo modern, fo 
precarious, that this help does not reach td 
the greateft part of that- time to which fa- 
cred chronology extends ; that when it be- 
gins to help, it begins to perplex us too 5 and 
finally, that even with this? help we (hould 
not have had To mtWh as the appearance of a 
complete chronological fyflem, and the fame 
may be faid of univerfal hiftory, if learned 
men had not proceeded very wifely, On‘ one 
uniform maxim, from the firft ages of chrif- 
tianity, whena cuftom of fan&ifyiqg profane 
learning, as well as prophane rites, which 
the Jca s h^d imprudently laid afide, was 
taken up by the ChriftianS. The maxim I 
mean is this, that prophane authority be ad- 
mitted without-Tcruple or doubt; whenever 
it lays, or whenever it can be made to fay, 
if not “ totidem verbis; yet “totidem fyl* 
« ' labis,” or ‘‘ totidem literis”- at leaft, or 
whenever it can be made by any interpreta- 
tion to mean, what confirms orTupplies in a 
confident mariner, the holy writ j and that 
the fame authority be rejected, when nothing 
of this kind can be done, but the contra- 
diction or inconfi ftenpy remains itteconcile- 
ablc. Such ^liberty as this would not be al- 
lowed in any other cafej£ecaofe it fuppofes the 
very thing thatis to be proved. But we fee it 
taken, very properly to be fore, in favour of 

facred 
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facnrd and infallible writings, when they at# 
compared with others. 

In order to perceive with the utmoft evir 
dence, that the fcope and defign of the atf* 
thor or authors of the Pentateuch, and of 
the other books of the OldTeftament.anfwer 
as little the purpofe of antiquaries, m hiltdry, 
as in chronology, it will be fufficient briefly 
to call to mind thefum of what they relate, 
from the creation of the world, to the eftab- 
lifhment of the Perfian empire. If the 
antediluvian world continued one thoufand 
fix hundred and fifty-fix years, and if rhe 
vocation of Abraham is to be placed four 
hundred and twenty-fik years below the 
deluge, thefe twenty centuries make almoft 
two thirds of the period mentioned : and rhe 
whole hiftory of them is comprized in 
eleven fhort chapters of Genefis; which is 
certainly the moft compendious extra# that 
ever was made. If we examine the contents 
of thefe chapters, do we find any thing 
like an univerfal hiftory, or fo much as an 
abridgement of it ? Adam and Evb were 
created, they broke the commandment of 
God, they were driven-out of the garden of 
Eden, one of their* fens killed his bro- 
ther, but their race foon multiplied and 
peopled the earth. What geography now 
hav* we, what hiflory o# this antediluvian 
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^rld ? Why ? none. The, Tons o£ Gon, it 
is faid, ljy with the daughters of men, and 
begot giants, and Goo drowned all the inha- 
bitants of the earth, except one family. 
After this we read, that the earth was re- 
peopled; but thefe children of one family 
wegs divided into feveral languages, even 
whilft thfy lived together, fpoke the fame- 
language, and were employed in the fame 
work. Out of one of the countries into 


which they difperfed themfelves, in Chaldea, 
God called Abraham iome time afterwards, 
with magnificent promifes, and conducted 
him to a country called Canaan. Did this 
author, my lord, intend an uniyerfal hiftory? 
Certainly not. The tenth chapter of Gene- 
fts names indeed fome of the generations 
defeending from the fons of Noah, fome 
of the cities founded, and fome of the coun- 
tries planted by them. But what are bare 
names, naked of circumftances, without 
defcriptiqns of countries, or relations of 
events ? they furnilh matter only for .guefs 
and difpute ; and even the fimilitude of 
fhem, which is often ufed as a clue to lead 


xti to the difeovery of hiftqrical truth, has 
notorioufly contributed .to propagate error, 
and to encreafe the perplexity of ancient trar 
dition. Thefe imperfed and dark accounts 
Jwve hotfumilbed matter for guefs and dis- 
pute alone ; but a much yiforie ufe has been 
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made of them by Jewifh Rabbies, Chriftian 
fathers, and Mahometan dolors, .in their 
prophane extenfions of this part of the Mo- 
laic hiftory. The creation of the firft man 
is described by fome, as if, Preadamites, 
they had aflifted at it. They talk of his 
beauty as if they had feen him, of his gi- 
gantic fize as if they had mealured him, and 
of his prodigious knowledge as if they had 
converted with him. They point out the 
very fpot where Eve laid her head the firft 
time he enjoyed her. They have minutes 
of thewKole convention between this mo- 
ther of mankind, who damned her chil- 
dren before (he bore them, and the ferpent. 
Some are pofuive that Cain quarrelled with 
Abel about a point of dodlrioe, and others 
affirm that the difpute arofe about a 
girl. A great deal of l'uch ftuff may be 
eafjly collected about Enoch, about Nq&h, 
and about the fons of Noah ; but 1 wave 
any farther mention of fuch impertinen- 
cics as Bonzes or Talapoins would almoft 
blulh to relate. Upon the whole matter, 
if we may guefs at the delign of an author, 
by the contents of his book, the defign of 
Moses, or of the author of the hiftory 
afcribed to him, in ^his part of it, was to 
inform the people of Ifrael of their defcenc 
jfrom Noah by Shem, and.of Noah’s frorti 
Adam by Seth j to iiiuftratc their original; 
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tpeftablifh their claim to the land ofCanaan, 
and to justify all the cruelties committed by 
Joshua in the conqueft of the Canaanites, 
in whom, fays Bochart, “ the prophecy 
** of Noah was completed, when they were 
* c fobdued by the Ifraelites, who had been fo 
“ long Oaves to the Egyptians.” 

. Allow me to make, as I go along, a 
flxort reflection dr two on this prophecy, 
and the completion of it, as they ftand re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, out of many that 
might be made. The terms of the pro- 
phecy then are not very clear : and the curfe 
pronounced it5 it con trad ids all ouc-notions 
of order and of juftice. One is tempted to 
think, that the patriarch was ftill drunk * 
and that no man in his fenfes could hold 
fucb language, or pafs l'ucb a fentence. 
Certain it is, that no writer but a Jew could 
impute to t he cecondmy of d i vine pro v idence 
theaccomplilhmentoffuch a predidtion, nor 
make the Supreme Being the executor of 
fuch a curfe. 

Ham alone offended, Canaan was in- 
nocent * for the Hebtew and other doc- 
tpts, who would roalte the fon an accom- 
plice wi#ii fits father/ai&irm not only with* 
out, but agamlfj the exprcls authority of 
the text. ; Canaan, was however alone 

cur fed : 
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curfed : and he became, according to his 
grandfather’s prophecy, “ a fervagt nf fer- 
“ vants,” that is, the vileft and '*orft of 
flaves (for I take thefe words in a fenfe, if 
not the moil natural, the moft favourable 
to the prophecy, and the lead: abfurd) to 
Shem, though not to Japhet, when th^ Is- 
raelites conquered Paleftine ; to one of his 
uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be faid— 
it has been faid — that were we read Cana- 
an, we are to underftand Ham, whofe bre- 
thren Shem and Japhet were? At this rate, 
we lhall never know what we read: as thefe 
critics never care what they fay. Will it 
be faid— this Has been faid too— that Ham 
was punilhed in his pofteriry,when Canaant 
was curled, and his defcendants were exter- 
mined ? But who does not fee that the 
curie, and the punilhment,' in this cafe, 
fell on Canaan and his pofterity, exclu- 
ftvely'of the rcftof the pofterity of Ham; 
and yrere' therefore the cutfe and punilh- 
ment of the fob, not of the father, properly? 
The defcendants of Mesratm, another of 
his fons, were the Egyptians : and they 
were fo far from being fervants of fervants 
to their coulins the Semites, that thefe were 
fervants of Tenants t to them, during more 
than fourfcore years. Why the pofterity 
of CANAAN was to be deetped an accurfrd 
race, it is eafy to account j and l have 
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mentioned it juft now. But it is not fo 
eafy to account, why the pofterity of the 
righteous Shem, that great example of filial 
reverence, became flaves to another branch 
of the family of Ham. 

It would not be worth while to lengthen 
this tedious letter, by fetting down any 
more of the contents of the hiftory 6f the 
bible. Your lordfhip may pleafe to call the 
fubftaneg of it to your mind j and your 
native candour and love of truth will oblige 
you then to confefs, that chele faerfed books 
donor 3 im, in any part of them, at any 
thing likeVniverfal chronology and hiftory. 
They contain a very imperfect .account of 
the Ifraelites themfelvesi of their fettlement 
in. the land of promile, of which, by the way, 
they never hadentire, and fcarce ever peace- 
able poffeffion i of their divifions, apofta- 
cies, repentances, relapfes, triumph^ and 
defeats under the occafional government 
of their judges, and under that of , their 
Icings ^ of the Galilean and Samaritan cap- 
tivities, into which they were carried by 
thp Jcings of Alfyria, and of that which 
tvas brought on the remnant of, this people, 
when the kingdom of Judah was deltroyed 
by, thole princes who governed the empire, 
founded op the union of Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon. Theie things are all related, your 

lord- 
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lordfbip knows, in a very fummary and 
confufed manner : and we learn fa little of 
other nations by thefe accounts, that if we 
do not borrow fame light from the tradi- 
tions of other nations, we Ihould fcarce 
underftand them. One particular obferva- 
tion, and but one, 1 will make to faew 
what knowledge in the hiftory of mankind, 
and in the computation of time, may be 
expeded from thefe books. The Afiyrians 
were their neighbours, powerful neighbours, 
with whqm they had much and long to 
do. Of this empire therefore, if of any 
thing, we might hope to find fame fatisfac- 
tory account. What do we find ? The 
feripture takes no notice of any Aflyrian 
kingdom, till juft before the time when 
prophane hiftory makes that empire to end. 
Then we hear of Phul, of Techath-Pha- 
lasser, who was perhaps the fame perfon, 
and of Salmanaser, who took Samaria in 
the twelfth of the sera of NABONASSER.that 
is, twelve years after the Aflyrian empire 
was no more. Sena'cherib fuccecds to 
him, and Asserhaddon to Senacherib. 
What fhall we fay to this apparent con- 
trariety? If the filence of the bible creates a 
ftrong prefumption jagainft the firft, may 
not the fitencc of prophane authority create 
fomeagainft the fccond Aflyrian Monarchs? 
The pains that arc taken to perfuade, that 

there 
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there is room enough between Sardanapa- 
tus and c Cyrus for the fecond will not 
refolve the difficulty. Something much 
more plaufib|e may be faid, but even this 
will be hypothetical, and liable to great 
contradiction. So that upon the whole 
matter, the feriptures are fo far from giving 
us light into general hiftory, that they cn- 
creafe the obfeurity even of thofe parts to 
which they have the neareft relation. We 
have therefore neither in prophane nor in 
facred authors fuch authentic, clear^diftinCt, 
and full accounts of the originals of ancient 
nations, and of thc.great events of thofe 
ages that are commonly called the firft ages, 
as deferve to go by the name of hiftory, or 
as afford fufficient materials for chronology 
and hiftory. 

I might now proceed to oblerve to your 
lord (hip how this has happened, notonly by the 
neceflary confcquences of human nature, and 
the ordinary courfeof huqian affairs, but by 
the policy, artifice, corruption, and folly of 
mankind. Rut this would be to heap digref- 
lion upon digreffion,and to prefume too much 
on ypur patience. I (hall therefore content 
myfelf to apply thefe reflections on the ftatc 
of ancient hiftory to theftudy of hiftory, and 
to the method to be oblcrved in it: as foon as 
your lordlhip has refted yourfelf a little after 
reading, and I after writing fo long a letter. 

OF 



OF THE 


STUDY of HISTORY 

» 

L’ E T T E R IV. 


I. That there is in hiftory fufficient authen- 
ticity to render it ufeful, notwithftanding 
all obje&ions to the contrary. 

II. Of the method and due reftri&ions to 

be dbfcrvcd in the itudy of it. 

W HETHER the letter I itow begin to 
write will be long or Ihorc, I know 
not: but I find my memory is refrelhed, my 
imagination warmed, and matter flows info 
faft upon me, that I have not time to prel's 
it clofe; Since therefore you haveprovoked 
me to write, you mult be content to take 
tyhat follows: 

I have obferved already, that we are apt 
naturally, to apply to ourlelves what has 
happened to other men, and that examples 
take their force from hence} as well thofe 
which hiftory, as cfyofe which experience; 
offers to our refledltort. What we do not 
believe to have happened therefore, we (hall 

not 
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not thus apply : and for want of the fame 
application, fuch examples will not have 
the fame effcdt. Antient hiftory, fuch an- 
cient hiftory as I have defcribcd, is. quite 
unfit therefore in this refpedt to anfwet the 
ends that every reafonable man fhould pro- 
pose to himfelf in this ftudy *, becaufe fuch 
ancient hiftory will never gain fufficient 
credit with any reafonable man. A tale 
' well told, or a comedy or a tragedy well 
wrought up, may have a momentary effedt 
upon the mind, by heating the imagination, 
furprizing the judgment, and affedting 
ftrongly the paflions. The Athenians are 
faid to be tranfported into a kind of martial 
phrenzy by the reprefentation of a tragedy 
of iEscHYLus, and to have marched under 
this influence from the theatre to the plains 
of Marathon. Thefe momentary impref- 
fions might be managed, for aught I know, 
in fuch a manner as to contribute a Kttte, by 
frequent repetitions of them, towards main- 
taining a kind pf habitual contempt of folly, 
deteftation of vice, and admiration of virtue 
in well-policed common-wealths. But then 
thefe impreffions cannot be made, nor this 
little effedt be wrought.unlefsthe fables bear 
an appearance of trujh* When they bear 
this appearance, reafon connives at thd inno* 
cent fraud of imagination \ reafon difpenfes, 

iA 
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in Favour of probability, with thofc drift 
roles of criticifm that (he has edabliflied to 
%ry the truth of fa<5l : but, after all, (he 
receives thefe fables as fables ; and as fuch 
only (he permits imagination to make the 
moft of them. If they pretended to be hif- 
tory, they would be foon fubjefted to ano.- 
ther and more fevere examination. What 
may have happened, is the matter of an in- 
genious fable : what has happened, is that 
of an authentic hiftory : the impreflions 
which one or the other makes are in pro- 
portion. When imagination grows lawlefs 
and wild, rambles out of the precinfts of 
nature, and tells of heroes and giants, fai- 
ries and enchanters, of events and of phe- 
nomena repugnant to univerfal experience; 
to our cleared and mod dittinft ideas, and 
to all the known laws of nature, reafon does 
not connive a moment j but; far from re- 
ceiving fuch narrations as hidorical, (hd 
rejects them as unworthy to be placed evert 
among the fabulous. Such narrations there- 
fore cannot make the (lighted momen- 
tary impreflions on a mind fraught with 
knowledge, and void of fuperdition. Itn- 
pofed by authority* and a (Tided by artifice, 
the delufion hardly prevails Over common 
fenfe ; blind ignorance almod fees, and rafli 
fuperdition hefltates : nothing lefs than en- 
G ' thufiafln 
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tbufiafm and phrenfy can give credit to fuch 
hiftories, or apply fuch examples. Don 
Quixote believed j but even Sanch'i 
doubted. 

What I have faid will not be much con- 
troverted by any man who has read Ama- 
dis of Gaul, or has examined our ancient 
traditions without prepofleflion. The truth 
is, the principal difference between them 
teems to be this. In Amadis of Gaul, we 
have a thread of abfurdities that are invented 
without any regard to probability, and 
that lay no claim to belief : ancient tradi- 
tions are 'an heap of fables, under which 
fome particular truths, inlcrutable, and 
therefore ufelefs to mankind, may lie con- 
cealed ; which have a juft pretence to no- 
thing more, and yet impofe themfelves upon 
us, and become, under the venerable name 
of ancient hiftory, the foundations of mo- 
dern fables, the materials with which fo 
many fyftems of fancy have been eredted. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their 
judgments into extremes, there are fome 
that will be ready to infift that all hiftory 
is fabulous, and that the very bed is no- 
thing better than a probable tale, artfully 
contrived, and plauLbly told, wherein truth 
‘ and 
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and faUhood ire indiftinguilhably blended 
together. All the inftances, and* all the 
common-place argument, that Bayle and 
others have employed to eftablifh this fort 
of Pyrrhonism, will be quoted : and front 
thence it will be concluded, that if the pre- 
tended hiftories of the fit ft ages, and of the 
originals of nations, be too improbable and 
too ill-vouched to procure any degree of 
belief, thofe hiftories that have been wrote 
later, that carry a greater air of probability, 
and that i)oaft even cotemporary authority, 
areat lead insufficient to gain that degree of 
firm belief, which is neccflary eg render the 
ftudy of them ufeful to mankind. But here 
that happens which often happens : the pre- 
mifes are true, and the conclusion is falfe ; 
becaufe a general axiom is eftablifhed pre- 
tarioufly on a certain number of partial ob* 
fervations. This matter is of confequence t 
for it tends to afeertain the degrees Of aflent 
that we may give to hiftory. 

I agree then, that hiftory has been pur- 
pofely and fyftematicallyfalfified in all ages, 
and that partiality and prejudice have oc- 
cafiorred both voluntary and involuntary 
errors even in the beft. Let me fay with- 
out offence, my lord, fince I may fay it 
G 2 with 
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with truth, and am able to prove it, that cc * 
clefia(tic«l authority has led the way to this 
corruption in all ages, and all ' religions. 
How monftrous were the abfurdities that 
the pricfthood impofed on the ignorance 
and luperftition of mankind, in the Pagan 
world, concerning the originals of religions 
and governments, their inftitutions and 
rites, their laws and cuftoms ? What op- 
portunities had they for fuch impofitions, 
whilft the keeping the records and colledt- 
ing the traditions was in fo many nations 
the peculiar office of this order of men ? 
Acuftom highly extolled by Josephus, but 
plainly liable to the groffclt frauds, and 
even a temptation to them. If the founda- 
tions of Judailm and Chriftianity have been 
laid in truth, yet what numberlefs fables 
have been invented to raife* to embellilh, 
and to fupport thefe ftruftures, according 
to the intcrcft and tafte of the fcveral ar- 
chitects? 1 hat the Jews have been guilty of 
this will be allowed : and, to the fhame of 
Chriftians, if not of Chriftianity, the fa- 
thers of one church have no right to throw 
the firft ftone at the fathers of the other. 
Deliberate fyftematical lying has been prac- 
tifed and encouraged from age to age ; and 
among all the pious frauds that have been 
employed to maintain a reverence and zca$ 

for 
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for their religion in thje minds of men, this 
abufe of hiftory has been one of the prin- 
cipal and moft fuccefsfol : an evident and 
experimental proof by the way, of what I 
have infilled upon fo much, the aptitude and 
natural tendency of hiftory to form our 
opinions, and to fettle our habits. This 
righteous expedient was in fo much ufe 
and repute in the Greek church, that one 
Metaphrastus wrote a treatife on theart 
of compofing holy romances : the fact, if! 
remember right, is cited by Baillet in his 
book of the lives of the faints. He and 
other learned men of the Roman church 
have thought it of fervice to their caufir, 
fince the refurredtion of letters, to detcdl 
fome impoftors, and to depofe, or to un- 
niche, (according to the French exprefiion,) 
now and then a reputed faint ; but they Item 
in doing this, to mean no more than a fort 
of compofition : they give up l'ome fables 
that they may defend others wich. greater 
advantage, and they make truth ferve as a 
llalking-horfe to error. The fame fpirir, 
that prevailed in the Eaftern church, pre- 
vailed in the Weftern, and prevails it ill; 
A ftrong proof of it appeared lately in the 
country where 1 anv . A fudden fury of 
flcyotion fcized the people of Faris for a 
G 3 little 
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little p/ieft*, undiftinguifhed during hit 
life and dubbed a faint by the Janfenifts 
after his death. Had the firft minifter 
been a Janienift, the faint had been a faint 
Jlill. All France had kept his feltival : 
and, fince there are thoufands of eye-wit- 
nefles ready to atteft the ti uth of all the 
piracies fuppofed to have been wrought at 
his tomb, notwithftanding the difcourage- 
ment which thefe zealots have met with 
from the government j we may aflure our- 
felves, that thefe filly impoftors would have 
been tranfmitted in all the folemn pomp of 
hiftory, froln the knaves of this age to tjie 
fools of the next. 

This lying fpirit has gone forth from 
ecclefiaftical to other hilforians ; and J 
might fill many pages with iriftances of extra- 
vagant fables that have been invented in 
fcveral nations, to celebrate their antiquity, to 
ennoble their originals, and to make them 
appear illuftrious in the arts of peace and 
the triumphs of war. When the brain is 
well heated, and devotion or vanity, the , 
femblanceof virtue or real vice, and, above 
all, difputes and coqtefts, have infpired 
that complication of paQions we term zeal. 
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the effefts are much the fame* and hiftory 
becomes very often a lying panegyric or a 
lying fatirc, for different nations, or different 
parties in the fame nation, belie one another 
without any refpeft for truth, as they mur- 
der one another without any regard to right 
or fenfe of humanity. Rejigious zeal may 
bpaft this horrid advantage over civil zeal, 
that the effefts of it have been more fangui- 
nary, and the malice more unrelenting. In 
another refpeft theyare more alike, and keep 
9 nearer proportion : different religions have 
not been quite fo barbarous to one another, 
as lofts of the fame religion i and, in like 
manner, nation has had better quarter from 
nation, than party from party. Bur, in all 
thefe controverfies, men have pufhed their 
rage beyond their own and their adverfaries 
lives: they have endeavoured to intereft 
pofterity in their quarrels, and by render* 
ing hiftory fubfcrvient to this wicked pur- 
pole, they have done their utnqqft to per- 
petuate fcandal, and to immortalize their 
anitnofity. The Heathen taxed the Jews 
even with idolary •, the Jews joined with 
the Heathen to render Chriftianity odious : 
but the church, who beat them at their 
own weapons during thefe con lefts, has had 
this further tfjuotph over- them, a$ well as 
oyer the ievtral lefts t-hat have^arilen vynhin 
G 4 her 
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her own pale: the works of thofe who 
have wrote againft her have been deftroyed ; 
and whatever fhe advanced, to juftify her- 
ielf, and to defame her advcrfaries, is pre- 
ferved in her annals, and the writings of 
her dodtors. 

The charge of corrupting hiftory, in the 
caufc of religion, has been always com- 
mitted to the moft famous champions, 
and greateft faints of each church •, and, if 
1 was not more afraid of tiring, than of 
fcandalizing your lordfhip, I could quote to 
you examples of modern churchmen, who 
have endeavoured to juftify foul language 
by the New Teftament, and cruelty by the 
Old : nay, what is execrable beyond ima- 
gination, and what ftrikes horror into 
every mind that entertains due fentiments 
of the fupremc Being, God himfclf has 
been cited for rallying and infulting Adam 
after his fall. In other cafes, this charge 
belongs to the pedants of every nation, and 
the tools of every party. What accufations 
of idolatry and fuperftition have not beeq, 
brought, and aggravated againft the Maho- 
metans ? Thole wretched Chriftians who 
returned from thofe wars, fo improperly 
called the holy wars, rumoured thefe fto- 
fies about the Weft : and you may find, in 

.... v • 
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fome of the old chroniclers and romance- 
writers, as well as poets, the Saracen* called 
Paynims *, though furely they were much fur- 
ther off from any fufpicion of Polytheifm, 
than thofe who called them by that name. 
When Mahomet the feconti took Conftan- 
tinople in the fifteenth century, the Ma- 
hometans began to be a little better, and 
but a little better known, than they had 
been before, to thefe parts of the world. 
But their religion, as well as their cuftoms 
and manners, was ftrangely mifreprefented 
by the Greek refugees that fled from the 
Turks: and the terror and hatred which 
this people had infpired by the rapidity of 
their conquefts, and bv their ferocity, made 
all thefe mifreprefentations univerfally pafs 
for truths. Many luch inltances may be 
collected from Maraccio’s refutation of 
the Koran, and Kelandvs has publiihed 
f« very valuable treatife on purpofe to 
Tefute thefe calumnies, and to jollify the 
Mahometans. Does not this example in- 
cline your lordfhip to think, that the Hea- 
thens, and the Arians, and other heretics, 
would not appear quite fo abfurd in 
their opinions, nor fo abominable in their 
pra&ice, as the orthodox Chriftians have 
ieprefented them*, if fome Relandus 
puld arife, with the materials neceflfary 

to 
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to their jollification in his hands ? Ho 
who reflects on the circumftances that at- 
tended letters, from the time when Constan- 
tins, indead of uniting the characters of em- 
peror and fovereign pontiff in himfelf, when 
he became Chriftian, as they were united in 
lym and all the other emperors in the Pagan 
fyftemof governmenr,gavefo much indepen- 
dent wealth and power to the clergy, and 
the means of acquiring fo much more : he 
who carries thefe reflections on through all 
the latter empire, and through thofe ages of 
ignorance and fuperfticion, wherein it was 
hard to fay which was greateft, the tyranny 
of the clergy, or the fervility of the laity : 
he who considers the extreme feverity, for 
inftance, of the laws made by Theodosius 
in order to ftifle every writing that the ortho- 
dox clergy, that is, the clergy then in fafhion, 
difliked \ or the character and influence of 
fuch a pried as Gregory called the great^s 
wboprodaimed war to all heathen learning in' 
order to promote Chriftian verity ; and flat- 
tered Brunehauet, and abetted Phocas : 
fie who conliders all thefe things, I fay, will 
not be at a lofs to find the rcafons, why 
hidory, both that which was wrote before, 
and a great part of that which has been 
wrote fince the Chriftian aera, is come to us 
fo imperfeCt and fo corrupt. 


When 
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When the imperfeftion is due to a total 
want of memorials, either becauft? none 
were originally written, or becaufe they 
have been loft by devaftations of countries, 
extirpations of people, and other accidents 
in a long courie of time ; or becaufe zeal, 
malice, and policy have joined their eni 
deavours to deftroy them purpofely •, we 
muft be content to remain in our ignorance, 
and there is no great harm in that. Se- 
cure from being deceived, I can fubmit to 
be uninformed. But when there is not a 
total want of memorials, when fome have 
been loft or deftroyed, and others have 
been preferved and propagated, then we 
are in danger of being deceived : and there- 
fore he muft be very implicit indeed, who 
receives for true, the hiftory of any religion 
or nation, and much more that of any felt 
or party, without having the means of con- 
fronting it with fome other hiftory. A rea- 
fonable man will not be thus implicit. He 
will not eftablilh the truth of hiftory on 
Tingle, but on concurrent teftimony. If 
there be none fuch, he will doubt absolute- 
ly : if there be a little fuch, he will pro- 
portion his aflent or diflcnt accordingly, 
A fmall gleam of light, borrowed from 
foreign anecdotes, fcrves often to difeover a 
whole fyftera of fallhood : and even they 

- who 
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who corrupt hiftory, frequently betray 
chemijtlves by their ignorance or inadver- 
tency* Examples whereof I could eafily 
produce. Upon the whole matter, in all 
thefe cafes we cannot be deceived eiTentially, 
unlefs we plcafe : and therefore there is 
/io rtafon to eftablifh Pyrrhonifm, that we 
*nay avoid the ridicule of credulity. 

In all other cafes, there is lefs reafon ftill 
to do fo ; for when hiftories and hiltorical 
memorials abound, even thofe that are falfe, 
ferve ro the difcoyery of the ‘truth. In- 
jfpired by different pdfions, and contrived 
for oppofite pUrpofcs, they contradid ; 
and, contradicting, they conviCt one ano- 
ther. Criticifm feparates the ore from the 
drof?, and extracts from various authors 
a feries of frue hiftory, which could not 
have been found entire in any one of them, 
and will command our affent, when it is 
formed with judgment, and reprefentcd 
with candour. If this may be done, as it 
has been done fometirnes, with the help of 
authors who wrote on purpofe to deceive t 
how much more eafily, and more effectu- 
ally may it be done, with the help of thofe 
who paid a greater regard to truth ? In a 
multitude of writefs there will be always 
fome, either incapable of grofs prevarica- 
tion 
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tion from the fear of being difcovcred, and 
of acquiring infamy whilft they feelt for 
fame ; or elfe attached to truth upon a no- 
bler and furer principle. It is certain that 
thefe, even the latt of them, are fallible. 
Bribed by fome paflion or other, the former 
may venture now and then to propagate ^ 
fallhood, or to difguifc a truth ; like the 
painter that drew in profile, as Luciaw 
lays, the picture of a prince that had but 
one eye. Montagne objefts to the memo- 
rials of Du Bellay, that though the grofs 
of the fafts be truly related, yec thefe au- 
thors turned every thing they mentioned to 
the advantage of their matter, and men- 
tioned nothing which could not be fo 
turned. The old fellow's words are worth 

quoting. “ De contourner le jugement 

“ des evenemens fouvene contre raifon i 
il notre avantage, & d’obmettre tout ce 
“ qui’il y a de chatouilleux en la vie de 
“ leur maiftre, ils en font mefticr.” Thefe, 
and foch as thefe, deviate occafionally and 
voluntarily from truth*, but even they 
who are attached to it the mott religioufly 
may Aide fometin es into involuntary error. 
In matters of hiftory we prefer veryjuftly 
totemporary authority •, and yec cotempo* 
rary authors are the mott liable to be 
warped from the ftraight rule of truth, in 

writing 
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writing on fubje&s which have affe&ed them 
ftrongly, “ et quorum pars magnafuerunt.” 
1 am fo perfuaded of this from what I have 
felt in myfelf, and obferved in others, that 
if life and health enough fall to my ihare, 
and I am able to finifh what I meditate, a 
kind of hiftory from the late queen’s accef- 
lion to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht* 
there will be no materials that I (hall exa- 
mine more fcrupuloufly and feverely, than 
thofe of the time when the events to be 
fpoken of were in tranfa&ion. But though 
the writers of thefe two forts, both of whom 
pay as much regard to truth as the various 
infirmities of our nature admit, are fallible ; 
yet this fallibility will not be fufHcient to 
give colour to Pyrrhonifm. Where their 
Sincerity as to fa£t is doubtful, we ftrike 
out truth by the confrontation of different 
accounts : as we firike out fparks of fire by 
the collifion of flints and Reel. Where their 
judgments are fufpicious of partiality, we 
may judge for ourfelves j or adopt their 
judgments, after weighing them with cer- 
tain grains of allowance. A little natural 
fagacity will proportion thefe grains accord- 
ing ro the particular circumftances of the 
authors, or their general characters} for 
even thefe influence. Thus Montagne 
pretend?, but he exaggerates a little, that 

Guic- 
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Guicciardin no where afcribes any one 
a&ion to a virtuous, but every oije to a 
vicious principle. Something like this has 
been reproached to Tacitus: and, not- 
withftanding all the fprightly loofe obferva- 
tions of Montacne in one of his eftays* 
where he labours to prove the contrary 
read Plutarch’s comparifons in what lan* 
guage you pleafe : 1 am of Bodin's mind, 
you will perceive that they were made by a 
Greek. In Ihortr, my lord, the favourable 
opportunities of corrupting hiftory have 
been often Interrupted, and are now over in 
fo many countries, that truth penetrates 
even into thofe where lying continues (tilt to 
be part of the policy ecclefiaftical and civil; 
or where, to fay the beft we can fay, truth is 
never fuffered to appear, till (he has palled 
through hands, out of which (he feldom re- 
turns entire and undefiled. 


But it is time I (hould conclude this 
head, under which I have touched fomc 
of thofe reafons that thew the folly of endea- 
vouring to eftablilh univerfal Pyrrhonifm 
in matters of hiftory, becaufe there are few 
hiftories without fom; lies, and none with- 
out fome miftakes j ahd that prove the 
body of hiftory which we polfcfs, fince an- 

* cient 
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dent memorials have been fo critically exa- 
mined,, and modern memorials have been 
fo multiplied, to contain in it fuch a pro* 
bable feries of events eafily diftinguifhable 
from the improbable, as force the alTent of 
every man who is in his fenfes, and are 
therefore fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes 
6f the ftudy of hiftory. I might have ap- 
pealed perhaps without entering into the 
argument at all, to any man of candour 
whether his doubts concerning the truth of 
hiftory have hindered him from applying 
the examples he has met with in it, and 
from judging of the prefent, and fome- 
times of ‘the future, by the paft ? whether 
he has not been touched with reverence and 
admiration, at the virtue and wifdom of 
fome men, and of fome ages ; and whe- 
ther he has not felt indignation and con- 
tempt for others ? whether Epaminonda9, 
or Phocion, for inftance, the Deck, or 
the Scipios, have not raifed in his mind a 
flame of public fpirit, and private virtue ? 
and whether he .has not fouddered with 
horror at the prefcriptions of Marius and 
Sylla, at the treachery of Thsodotus 
and Achillas, and at the confummate 
cruelty of an infant king ? Quis non con- 
* tra Marii armaj et contra Syllse pro- 

fcriph 
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** fcriptionem concitatur? QuisnonTHEO- 
Cl doto, ct Achillas, et ipfi puero, nod 
“ puerile aufo facinus, infeftus eft*?" If 
all this be a digrdEon therefore, your lord- 
ihip will be fo good as to excufe it. 

II. "What has been laid concerning the 
multiplicity of hiftories, and of hiftorical 
memorials wherewith our libraries abound 
fince the refurredlion of letters happened, 
and the art of printing began, puts me in 
mind of another general rule, that ought 
to be obferved by every man who intends 
to make a real improvement, and to become 
wifer as well as better, by thff ftudy of 
hiftory. I hinted at this rule in a former 
letter, where 1 faid that we Ihould neithctr 

f ;rope in the dark, npr wander in the 
ight. Hiftory mult have a certain degree 
of probability, and authenticity, of the ex^ 
amples we find in it will not carry a forcd 
fufficienc to make due imprefiions on our 
minds, nor to il.luftrate nor to ftrcngtfien 
the precepts of philofophy and the rules of 
good policy. But befides, when hiltories 
have this neceftary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much difcernmcrit to be em- 
ployed ia the choice and the ufe we make 
of them. Some are to*be read, fome are 
to be ftudied j and fome may be neglcfled 
H * entirely i 
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entirely, not only without detriment, but 
with advantage. Some are the proper ob- 
jects of one man’s curiofity, fome of ano- 
ther’s, and fome of all men’s, but all hiftory 
is not an objeft of curiofity for any man. 
He who improperly, wantonly, and ab- 
furdly makes it fo, indulges a fort of canine 
appetite: the curiofity of one, like the 
hunger of the other, devours ravenoufly and 
without diftindion whatever falls in it’s 
way, but neither of them digefts. They 
heap crudity upon crudity, and nourilh 
and improve nothing but their diftemper. 
Some fuch chara&ers I have known, though 
it is not the molt common extreme into 
which men are apt to fall. One of them I 
knew in this country. He joined, to a more 
than athletic ftrength of body, a prodigious 
memory j and to both a prodigious induftry. 
He had read almoft conftantly twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or thirty years j and had heaped together as 
much learning as could be crowded into an 
head. In the courfe of my acquaintance 
with him, 1 confulted him once or twice, 
not oftener j for I found this mafs of learn- 
ing of as little ufe to me as to the owner. 
The man was communicative enough j but 
nothing was diftind in his mind. How 
could it be ptherwife ? he had never fpared 
: time 
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time to think, all was employed in reading. 
His reafon had not the merit of common 
mechanifm. When you prcfs a watch or 
pull a clock, they anfwer your queftion 
with precifion ; for they repeat exadly the 
hour of the day, and tell you neither more 
nor lefs than you defire to know. But when 
you aflced this man aqueftion.heoverwhelmed 
you by pouring forth all that the feveral 
terms or words of your queftion recalled to 
his memory : and if he omitted any thing, 
it was that yery thing to which the fenfe of 
the whole queftion, fhould have led him and 
confined him. To afk him a quaftion, was 
to wind up a fpring in his memory, that 
rattled on with vaft rapidity, and confufed 
noife till the force of it was fpent : and you 
went away with all the noife in your ears, 
ftunned and un-informed. I never left him 
that I was not ready to fay to him, “ Dieu 
** vous faffe la grace de devenir moins fa- 

“ vant!” awi(h that La Mothele Vayeb. 

mentions upon fome occafion or other, and 
that he would have done well to have ap- 
plied to himfelf upon many. 

He who reads with difcernment and 
choice, will acquire left learning, but more 
knowledge: and as this knowledge is col* 
ledted with defign, and cultivated with art 
H 2 and 
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and method, it will be at all times of im- 
mediate and ready ufe to himfelf and others. 

Thus ufeful arms in magazines we place. 

All rang’d in order ; and difpos’d with grace * 

Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleafe; 

But to be found, when need requires, with eafe r 

You remember the verfes, my lord, in our 
friend’s Effay on criticifm, which was the 
work of his childhood aimoft ; but is fuch 
a monument of good fenfe and poetry as 
no other, that I know, has raifed in his riper 
years. 

He who reads without this difcernment 
and choice, and, like Bodin’s pupil, refolves 
to read all, will not have time, no nor ca- 
pacity neither, to do any thing elfe. He 
will not be able to think, without which it 
is impertinent to read j nor to a£t, without 
which it is impertinent to think. He will 
afiemblc materials with much pains, and pur- 
chafe them at much expence, and have nei- 
ther leifure nor Ikill to frame them into pro- 
per fcantlings, or to prepare them for ufe. 
To whatpurpofe Ihould he hufband his time, 
or learn archite&urc ? he has no defign to 
build. But then to what purpofe all thefe 
quarries of Hone, all thefe mountains of 
land and lime, all thefe forefts of oak and 

deal ? 
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deal? “ Magno impendio temporum, mag- 
“ na alienarum aurium moleftia, Jaudatio 
“ haec conftat, O hominem literatum ! 
“ Simus hoc titulo rufticiore contend, O 
“ virum bonum !” We may add, and Se- 
neca might have added in his own ftile, 
and according to the manners and charac- 
ters of his own age, another title as ruftic, 
and as little in faftiion, “ O virum fapientia 
** fua fimplicem, et fimplicitate fua fapien- 
« tem : O virum utilem fibi, fuis, reipub- 
«« licae, et humano generi !” I have faid 
perhaps already, but no matter, it cannot 
be repeated too often, that the jdrift of all 
philofophy, and of all political lpeculations, 
ought to be the making us better men, and 
better citizens. Thole ftudies which have 
no intention towards improving our moral 
chara&crs, have no pretence to be ft; led 
philofophical. “ Quis eft enim,”, fays Tull y 
in his Offices, “ qui nullis officii praeceptis 
“ tradendis, philofphum fe audeatdicere ?” 
Whatever political fpeculations, inftead of 
preparing us to be ufeful to fociety, and to 
promote the happinefs of mankind, are 
only fyftems for gratifying private ambition, 
and promoting private interefts at the pub- 
lic expence ; all fuch, J fay, deferve to be 
burnt, and the authors of them to ftarve, 
like Machiavel, in a jail. . 

H 3 OF 
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I. The great ufe of hiftory, properly «fo 
called, as diftinguifhed from the writings 
of mere annalifts and antiquaries. 

II. Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

III. Some idea of a complete hjftory. 

JV. Further cautions to be obferved in this 
ftudy, and the regulation of it according 
to the different profeflions, and fituations 
of men : above all, the ufe to be made of 
it (i) by divines, and (?) by thofe who 
arc called to the fervice of their country. 

I Remember my laft letter ended abruptly, 
and a long interval has fince pafled: fo 
that the thread I had then fpun has flipt from 
me. 1 will try to recover tt, and to purfue the 
tafk your lordfhip has obliged me to continue. 
Befides the pleafure of obeying your orders,ic 
is likewife of fome advantage to my lelf, to re* 
H 4 collect 
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Cplleft my thoughts, and refume a ftudy it» 
Miich pwas converfant formerly. For no- 
thing can be more true than that faying of 
Solon reported by Plato, though cenfured 
by him, impertinently enough in one of his 
wild books of latfs— “ Afiidue addifcens, ad 
*• fe'nium venio.” The truth is, the molt 
knowing man in the courfe of the longeft 
life, will have always much to learn, and the 
wileft and belt much to improve. This rule 
will hold in the knowledge and improvement 
to be acquired by the ftudy of hiftory : and 
therefore even he who has gone to this fchoql 
in his youth, lhould not neglect it in his 
age. “ I read in Livy, fays Montagne, 
** what another man does not : and Plu- 
** tarch read there what I do not.” Juft 
fo the fame man may read at fifty what he 
did not read in the fame book at five-and- 
twenty, at leaft I have found it fo, by my 
own experience, on many occafions. 

By comparing, in this ftudy, the expe- 
rience of other men and other ages with our 
own, we improve both : we analyfe, as it 
were, phUofophy, We reduce all the ab« 
ftratt (peculations of ethics, and all the ger 
Jieral rules of human' policy to their firft 
principles. With thefe advantages, every 
map may, though few men do,advaoce daily 
{Qw^rcjs thofc ideas, tfipfe increated elfen-j 
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ces a Platonifl. would fay, which no human 
creature can reach in practice, but in the 
neareft approaches to which the perfeftion of 
Our nature conflicts ; becaufe every approach 
of this kind renders a man better, and 
wifer for himfelf, for his family, for the lit- 
tle community of his own country, and for 
the great community of the world. Be not 
furprifed, my lord, at the order in which I 
place thefe objefls. Whatever order divines 
and moralifts, who contemplate the duties 
belonging to thefe objedts, may place them 
in, this is the order they hold in nature : 
and I have always thought thaj we might 
lead ourfelves and others to private virtue, 
more effedtually by a due obfervation of 
this order, than by any of thofe fublime re- 
£nemcnts that pervert it. 

Self-Love but ferves the virtuous mind to wakej 
As the fmall pebble Kirs the peaceful lake. 

The centre mov’d, a circle ftrait fucceeds ; 
Another ftill, and Hill another fpreads : 

Friend, parent, neighbour, fir ft it will embrace. 
His country next, and next all human race. 

$0 fings our friend Pope, my lord, and fo 
J believe. So I fli|ll prove too, if I mif- 
take not, in an epiftle 1 am about to write to 
him, in order to complete a feet that were 
jyrote fgme years ago, 

A man 
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A man of my age, who returns to the 
ftudy of hiftory, has no time to Jofe, becauie 
he has little to live : a man of your lordlhip’s 
age has no time to lofe, becaufe he has much 
to do. For different reafons therefore the 
fame rules will fuit us. Neither of us muft 
grope in the dark, neither of us muft wan- 
der in the light. I have done the firft for- 
merly a good deal ; “ ne verba mihi daren- 
“ tur; neaiiquid effe, in hac recondita an- 
“ tiquitatis feientia, magni ac fecreti boni 
“ judicaremus.” If you take my word, you 
will throw none of your time away in the 
fame manner : and I ihall have the lefs re- 
gret for tffat which I have mifpent, if I per- 
fuade you to haften down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire, as 
well as more authentic hiftories of ages more 
modern. In the ftudy of thefe we Ihall find 
many a complete feries of events, preceded 
by a deduction of their immediate and re- 
mote caufes, related in their full extent, 
and accompanied with fuch a detail of cir- 
cumftances, and characters, as may tranf- 
port the attentive reader back to the very 
time, make him a party to the councils, 
and an aCfcor in the whole feene of affairs. 
Such draughts as thefe, either found in hif- 
tory, or extracted by our own application 
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from it, and fuch alone, are truly ufeful. 
Thus hiftory becomes what Ihe ought to be, 
and what ihe has been fometimes called, 
“ magiftrae vitae,” the miftrefs, like philo- 
fophy of human life. If ihe is not this, ihe 
is at beft “ nuntia vetuftatis,” the gazette 
of antiquity, or a dry regifter of ufelefs anec- 
dotes. Suetonius fays that Tiberius ufed 
to enquire of the grammarians, “ quae mater 
“ Hecubae ? quod Achillis nomen inter vir- 
4 ‘ ginis fuifiet? quidSyrenes cantarc fintfo- 
“ litse ?*’ .Seneca mentions certain Greek 
authors, who examined very accurately, whe- 
ther Anacreon loved wine or ^omen beft, 
whether Sappho was a common whore, with 
other points of equal importance: and I make 
no doubt but that a man, better acquainted 
than 1 have the honour to be with the learn- 
ed perfons of our own country, might find 
fome who have difcovered feveral anecdotes 
concerning the giant Albion, concerning 
Samothes the Ion of Brito the grand-fon 
of Japhet, and concerning Brutus who 
led a colony into our ifland after the fi$ge 
of Troy, as the others repeopled it after the 
deluge. But ten millions of fuch anecdotes 
as thefe, though they were true j and com- 
plete authentic volumes of Egyptian orChal- 
dean, of Greek or Latin, of Gallic or Britifti, 
of French or Saxon records, would be of ho 

value 
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value in my fenfe, becaufe of no ufe towards 
our improvement in wifdom and virtue; if 
they contained nothing more than dynafties 
and genealogies, and a bare mention of re- 
markable events in the order of time, like 
journals, chronological tables, or dry and 
meagre annals. 

I say the fame of all thofe modern com- 
pofitions in which we find rather the heads 
of hiftory, than any thing that deferves to 
be called hiftory. Their authors are either 
abridgers or compilers. The firft do neither 
honour to^hemfelves nor good to mankind: 
for furely the abridger is in a form below 
the tranflater j- and the book, at leaft the 
hiftory, that wants to be abridged, does 
not deferve to be read. They have done 
anciently a great deal of hurt by fubftituting 
many a bad book in the place of a good one; 
and by giving occafion to men, who con- 
tented themfelves with extracts and abridg- 
ments, to negledt, and, through their neg- 
leflr, to lofe the invaluable originals : for 
which reafon I curfe Constantine Por- 
phyrogenetes as heartily as I do Gre- 
gory. The fecond are of lbme ufe, as 
far as they contribute to preferve public 
a£ts, and dates, and the memory of great 
events, But they who are thus employed 
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have feldom the means of knowing thofe 
private palfages on which all public trans- 
actions depend, and as feldom the {kill and 
the talents neceflary to put what they do 
know well together : they cannot fee the 
working of the mine, but their induftry 
collefts the matter that is thrown out. 1c 
is the bufinefs, or it fhould be fo, of others 
to feparate the pure ore from the drofs, 
to damp it into coin, and to enrich not en- 
cumber mankind. When there are none 
Sufficient to this talk, there may be anti- 
quaries, and there may be journalifts or an- 
nalifts, but there are no hiftorians. 

It is worth while to obferve the progrefs 
that the Romans and the Greeks made 
towards hiftory. The Romans had journa- 
lifts or annalifts from the very beginning 
of their ftate. In the fixth century, or 
very near it at fooneft, they began to have 
antiquaries, and Some attempts were made 
towards writing of hiftory. I call thefe firft 
hiftorical productions attempts only or ef- 
fays: gnd they were no more, neither among 
the Romans nor among the Greeks. “ Gras- 
“ ci ipfi fic initio fcriptitarunt ut nofter Ca- 
** to, ut PicTOR,ut tfiso.” h is Antonv, 
not the triumvir, my lord, but his grandfather 
thefamous orator, whofaysthisin the fecond 

book 
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book of Tolly De or a tore; he adds after- 
wards, ,** Itaque qualis apud Grtecos Phe- 
“ recydes, Hellanicus, Acusilaus, alii- 
“ que permulti, talis nofter Cato, et Pic- 
** tor, ct Piso.” I know that Antony 
fpeaks here ftridly of defett of flyle and 
want of oratory. They were “ tantummodo 
“ narratores, non exornatores,” as he ex- 
preffes himfelf : but as they wanted ftyleand 
(kill to write in fuch a manner as might an- 
fwer all the ends of hiftory, fo they wanted 
materials. Pherecydes wrote fomething 
about Iphigenia, and the feftivals of Bac- 
chus: Hellanicus was a poetical hifto- 
rian, and Acusilaus engraved genealogies 
on plates of brafs. PiCTOR,who is called by 
Livy ** feriptorum antiquifiimus,” publilh- 
ed, I think, fome Ihort annals of his own 
time. Neither he nor Piso could have fuf- 
ficicnt materials for the hiftory of Rome ; nor 
Cato, I prefume, even for the antiquities 
of Italy. The Romans, with the other peo- 
ple of that country, were then juft riling 
out of barbarity, and growing acquainted 
with letters ; for thofe that the Grecian co- 
lonies might bring into Sicily, and the fou- 
thern parts of Italy, fpread little, or iafted 
little, and made in the whole no figure. And 
whatever learning might have flourilhed 
among the ancient Etrurians, which was 

perhaps 
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perhaps at moll nothing better than au« 
gury, and divination, and fuperflitiogs rites, 
which were admired and cultivated in igno- 
rant ages, even that was almoft entirely 
worn out of memory. Pedants, who would 
im-pofe all the traditions of the four fir ft 
ages of Rome, for authentic hiftory, havp 
infilled much on certain annals, of which 
mention is made in the very place I have juft 
now quoted. “ Ab initio rcrum Romana- 
M rum,” fays the fame interlocutor, “ ufque 
M ad P. Mucium pontificem maximum, 
41 res omnes fingulorum annorum manda- 
“ bat literis pontifex maximus, efferabat- 
“ que in album, et proponebat tahulam do- 
“ mi, poteftas ut ellet populo cognofcendij 
** idemque eciam nunc annales maximi no- 
“ minantur.” But, my lord, be pleated to 
take notice, that the very diftinction I make 
is made here between a bare annalift and an 
hiftorian : “ erat hiftoria nihil aliud,” in 
thele early days, “ nifi annalium confedio.” 
Take notice likewife, by the way, that Livy, 
whofe particular application it had been to 
fearch into this matter, affirms pofitively that 
the greateft part of all public and private 
monuments, among wh ch he fpecines thefe 
very annals, had been deftroyed in the fack 
of Rome by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites 
Clodius for the lame afiertiop, in the life 
of Numa Pompilius. Take notice, in the 

laft 
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laft place»of that which is more immediately 
to our pyefent purpofe. Thefe annals could 
contain nothing more than ihort minutes or 
memorandums hung up in a table at the 
tontifPs houfe, like the rules of the game 
in a billiard room, and much fuch hiftory 
as we have in the epitomes prefixed to the 
books of Livy or of any other hiftorian, 
in lapidary infcriptions, or in fome modem 
almanacks. Materials for hiftory they were 
no doubt, but fcanty and infufficient 5 
fuch as thofe ages could produce when 
■writing and reading were accomplilhments 
fo uncommon, that the praetor was directed 
by law, cldvum pangere, to drive a nail in- 
to the door of a temple, that the number 
of years might be Reckoned by the number 
of nails. Such in fhort as we have in 
mbnkifh annalifts,and other ancient chroni- 
clers of nations now in being' but not fuch 
as can entitle the authors of them to beca]led 
hiftorians, nor can enable others to write hif- 
tory in that fullnefs in which it muftbe.writ- 
ten to become a lefibn of ethics and politics. 
The truth is, nations, like men, have their 
infancy : and the few pafiagesof that time 
which they retain, are not iuch as defcrved 
, moft to be remembered ; but fuch as,being 
moft proportioned ‘to that age, made the 
ftrongeft impreffions on their minds In 
thole nations that preferyc their dominion 

long. 
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long and grow up to manhood, the elegant 
as well as the neceffary arts and fcientes are 
improved to fome degree of perfeftion : and 
hiftory, that was at firft intended only tore- 
cord the names, or perhaps the general cha- 
rafters of fome famous men, and to tranf- 
mit in grofs the remarkable events of every* 
age to pofterity, is raifed to anfwer another, 
and a nobler end. 

II. Thus it happened amopg the Greeks, 
but much more among the Romans, not- 
withftanding the prejudices in favour of the 
former even among the latter. I have fome- 
times thought that Virgil might have 
juftly afcribed to his countrymen the praife 
of wilting hiftory better, as well as that 
of affording the nobleft fubjedls for it, in 
thofe famous verfcs,* where the different 
excellencies of the two nations are fo finely 
touched : but he would have weakened per- 
haps by lengthening, and have flattened the 
climax. Open Herodotus, you are en- 

• Excudent alii fpirantia mollius sera. 

Credo eqtiidem : vivos ducent de marxnore vultus; 
Orabunt caufas melius : ccelique meatus 
Defcribent radio, ec furgtntia fidera diceat: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romine memento: 
Hse tibi erunt artes ; pacilque impqpere morera, 
Parccre fubje&is, ct debcllarc faperbos. 
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tertained by an agreeable ftory-teller,' who 
meant to entertain, and nothing more* 
Read Thucidides or Xenophon, you are 
taught indeed as well as entertained : and 
the ftatcfman or the general, .the, philofo- 
pher or the orator, fpeaks to you in every 
• page. They wrote on fubjetfs on which 
they were well informed, and they treated 
them fully : they maintained the dignity of 
hiftory, and thought it beneath them to 
vamp up old tradition*!, like the writers of 
their age and country, and to be the trum- 
peters of a lying antiquity. The Cyropte- 
tiia of Xenophon may be obje&ed per- 
haps ; but if he gave it for a romance, not 
an hiftory, as he might for aught we can 
tell, it is out of the cafe : and if he gave it 
for an hiftory, not a romance, 1 fhould pre- 
fer his authority to that of Herodotus pr 
any other of his countrymen.- But however 
this might be, and whatever merit we may 
juftly aferibe to thefe two writers, who 
were almoft (ingle in their kind, arid who 
treated but fmall portions of hiftory ; certain 
it is in general,- that the levity as well as 
loquacity of the Greeks made them inca- 
pable ot keeping up to the true ftandard 
6f hiftbry : and pven Polybius and Dio- 
nbbius of Halicarnaftfus mu ft bow to the 
■ gf eat Roman authors. Many principal 
*-.• men 
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men of that commonwealth wrote memo- 
rials of their own actions and their own 
times: Sylla, Cesar, Labienus, Pol- 
Ljo, Augustus, and others. What writers 
of memorials, what compilers of the mate- 
ria hiftorica were thefe ? What genius, was 
neceflary to finilh up the pictures that fuch 
mailers had Sketched ? Rome afforded men 
that were equal to the talk. Let the re- 
mains, the precious remains of Sallust, of 
Livy, and of Tacitus, witnefs this truth. 
WhenTACjTus wrote, even the appearances 
of virtue had been long profcribed, and 
tafte was grown corrupt as wel) as man- 
ners. Yet hiftory preferved her integrity, 
and her luftre. She preferved them in the 
writings offome whom Tacitus mentions, 
in none perhaps more than his own ; every 
line of which out-weighs whole pages of 
fuch a rhetor as Famianus Strada. I 
fingle him out among the moderns, be- 
caufe he had the foolifh prefumption to cen- 
fure Tacitus> and to write hiftory himfelf : 
and your Idrdlhip will forgive this (hortex- 
curfion in honour of a favourite author. 

What a fchool of private and public 
virtue had been opened .to us at the refur- 
rection of learning, if the latter hiftorians 
of the Roman commonwealth, «and the firft 
1 2 of 
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t>f the fucceeding monarchy, had come 
down ur us entire ? The few that are come 
down, though broken and imperfeft, com- 
pofc the beft body of hiftory that we have, 
nay the only body of ancient hiftory thatde- 
ferves to be an object of ftudy. It fails us 
indeed moft at that remarkable and fatal pe- 
riod; where our reafonable curiofuy is railed 
the higheft. Livy employed five and forty 
books to bring his hiftory down to the 
end of the fixth century, and the breaking 
out of the third Punic war ; but he em- 
ployed ninety-five to bring it down from 
thence to«the death of Drusus; that is, 
through the courfe of one hundred and 
twenty or thirty years. Apion, Dion 
Cassius And others, nay even Plutarch 
included, make us but poor amends for 
virhat is Ipft of Livy. Among all the ad- 
ventitious helps by which we endeavour to 
fopply this lofs in feme degree, the beft 
are thole that we find fcattercd up and 
down in the works of Tully. His Ora- 
tions particularly, and his letters contain 
tnany curious anecdotes and inftru&ive re- 
flections, concerning the intrigues and ma- 
chinations that were carried on againft 
liberty, from Catiline’s confpiracy to Cae- 
sar’s. The ftate of the government, the 
Conftiiution and temper of the feveral 

parties. 
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parties, and the characters of the principal 
perfons who figured at that time on the public 
ftage, are to be feen there in a ftronger 2nd 
truer light than they would have appeared 
perhaps if he had wrote purpofely on this 
fubjeft, and even in thofe memorials which 
he fomewhere promifes Atticus to write. 
“ Excudam aliquod Heraclidium opus, 
“ quod lateat in thefauris cuis.” He would 
hardly have unmalked in l'uch a work, as 
freely as in familiar occafional letters, Pom- 
pey, Cato, Brutus, nay himfdf; the 
four men lof Rome, on whofe praifes he 
dwelt with the greatefi: complacency. The 
age in which Livy flourilhed aboflnded with 
fuch materials as thele: they were frelh, 
they were authentic; it was ealy to procure 
them, it was fafe to employ them. How 
he did employ them in executing the fecond 
part of his defign, we may judge by his 
execution of the firft : and I own to your 
lordlhip, I fhould be glad to exchange, if it 
were poflible, what wc have of this htftory 
for what we have not. Would you not be 
glad, my lord, to fee in one ltupendous 
draught, the whole progrefs of that govern- 
ment from liberty to fervitude ? the whole 
feries of caufes and effects, apparent and 
real, public and private ? thole which all 
{nen law. and all good men lamented and 
1 3 ’ op- 
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oppofed at the time ; and thofe which were 
fo difguifed to the prejudices, to the par- 
tialities of a divided people, and even to 
the corruption of mankind, that many did 
not, and that many could pretend they did 
not difcern them, till it was too late to re- 
fill them ? I am forry to fay it, this part of 
the Roman ftory would be not only more 
curious and more anthentic than the for- 
mer, but of more immediate and more im- 
portant application to the prefent Hate of 
Britain. But it is loft : the lofs is irrepa- 
rable, and your Jordfhip will not blame me 
for deplorjng it. 


III. They who fet up for fcepticifm may 
not regret the lofs of fuch an hiftory : but 
this I will be bold to alTert to them, that an 
hiftory muft be wrote on this plan, and muft 
aim at lead at thefe perfeftions, or it will 
anfwer fufficiently none of the intentions of 
hiftory. That it will not anfwer fufficiently 
the intention I have infilled upon in thefe 
letters, that of inftruding pofterity by the 
example of former ages, is manifeft : and I 
think it is as manifeft, that an hiftory can- 
not be’faid even to relate faithfully, and in- 
form us truly, that does not relate fully, and 
inform us of, all that is neceffary to make a 

true 
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truejudgment concerning the matters con- 
tained in it. Naked fads, without the 
caulesthat produced them, and thecircum- 
ftances that accompanied them, are not fuffi- 
cient to charaderife adions orcounfels. The 
nice degrees of wifdom and of folly, of vir- 
tue and of vice, will not only be undilcover- 
able in them} but we muft be very often 
unable to determine under which of thefe 
characters they fall in general. The fceptics 
I am fpeakingof are therefore guilty of this 
abfurdity: the nearer an hiftory comes tothe 
true idea of hiftory, the better it informs, 
and the more it inftruds us, the more wor- 
thy to be rtjeded it appears to them. I have 
faid and allowed enough to content any rea- 
sonable man about the uncertainty of hif- 
tory. I have owned that the beft are defec- 
tive, and I will add in this place an obfer- 
vation which did not, I think, occur to me 
before. Conjedure is not always diftinguilh- 
ed perhaps as it ought to be; fo that an 
ingenious writer may fometimes do very 
Innocently, what a malicious writer does 
very criminally as often as he dares, and 
as his malice requires it; he may account 
for events after they have happened, by a 
fyftem of caufes and, condudt that did ndt 
really produce them, though it might pof- 
fibly or even probably have produced them. 

1 4 * But 
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But this obfervation, like feveral others, be- 
comes a reafon for examining and compar- 
ing authorities, and for preferring fome, not 
for rejecting all. Davila, a noble hiftorian 
furely, and one whom I fhould not fcruple 
to confefs equal in many rcfpedfs to Livy, 
as I fhould notfcruple to prefer his country- 
rfianGuicciARDiN ioThucydides in every 
refped : Davila, my lord, was accufed, 
from the firft publication of his hiftory, or 
at leaft was fulpedted of too much re- 
finement and fubtilty in developing the 
fecret motives of adtions, in laying the 
caufes of events too deep, and deducing 
them often through a feries of progreflion 
too complicated, and too artiftly wrought. 
But yet.the fufpicious perfon who fhould re- 
jedt this hiftorian upon fuch general induce- 
ments as thefe, would have no grace tooppofe 
his fufpicions to the authority of the firft 
duke of Epernon, who had been an adtor, 
and a principal adtor too, in many of the 
fcenes that Davila recites. Girard, fe- 
cretary to this duke, and no contemptible 
biographer, relates, that this hiftory came 
down to the place where the old man refided 
in Gafgogny, a little before his death that 
read it to him, that the duke confirmed 
the truth, of the narrations in it, and feemed 
only furprized by what means the author 
0 • ’ ' could 
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could be fo well informed of the moft fecret 
councils and meafures of thofe times. 

IV. I have faid enough on this head, 
and your lordfhip may be induced perhaps, 
by what I have faid, to think with me, that 
fuch hiftorie3 as thefe, whether ancient 
or modern, deferve alone to be ftudiea. 
Let us leave the credulous learned to write 
hiftory without materials, or to ftudy thofe 
who do fo ; to wrangle about ancient tra- 
ditions, and to ring different changes on 
the fame ftt of bells. Let us leave the fcep- 
tics, in modern as well as ancient hiftory, to 
triumph in the notable difeover/of theide|s 
of one month miftaken for the calends of 
another, or in the various dates and con- 
tradictory circumftances which they find in 
weekly gazettes, and monthly mercuries. 
Whilft they are thus employed, your lordlhip 
and 1 will proceed, if you pleafe, to confider 
more clofely, than we have yet done, the 
rule mentioned above j that I mean of ufing 
difeernment and choice in the ftudy a|the 
moft authentic hiftory, that of not wander- 
ing in the light, which is as neceflary as that 
of not groping in the dark. 

Maw is the fubj&ft of euery hiftory ; 
and to know him well, we muft fee him 
* and 
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and confidcr him as hiftory alone can pre- 
fent him to us, in every age, in every coun- 
try, in every (late, in life and in death. 
Hiftory therefore of all kinds, of civilized 
and uncivilized, of ancient and modern 
nations, in (hort of all hiftory that defcends 
to a fufficient detail of human attions and 
chara&ers, is ufeful to bring us acquainted 
with our fpecies, nay with ourfelves. To 
teach and to inculcate the general princi- 
ples of virtue, and the general rules of wif- 
dom and good policy, which refult from 
fuch details of attions and charatters, comes 
for the mqft part, and always fhould come, 
exprefsly and diredtly into the defign of 
thofc who. are capable of giving fuch de- 
tails : and therefore whilft they narrate as 
hiftorians, they hint often as philofophers j 
they put into our hands, as it were, on 
eVery proper occafion, the end of a clue, that 
fcrves to remind us of fearching, and to 
guide us in the fearch of that truth which 
the example before us either eftablilhes or 
illuHrates. If a writer neglects this parr, we 
are able however to fupply his negleft by 
our own attention and induftry : and when 
he gives us a good hiftory of Peruvians or 
Mexicans, of Chinefeer Tartars, of Muf- 
covites or ^Negroes, we may blame him, 

. but 
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tout we muft blame ourfelves much more, if 
we do not make it a good leffbn of philo- 
sophy. This being the general ufe ofhif- 
tory, it is not to be. negleded : every one 
may make it, who is able to read and to 
reflect on what he reads : and every one 
who makes it will find in his degree, the 
benefit that arifcs from an early acquain- 
tance contraded in this manner with man- 
kind. We are not only paflengers or fo- 
journers in this world, but we are abfolutc 
ftrangers at the firfi: Heps we make in it. 
Our guides are often ignorant, often un- 
faithful. By this map of the country, which 
hiftory fpreads before us, we ma£ learn, if 
we pleafe, to guide ourfelves. In our 
journey through it, we are befet on every 
fide. We are befieged fometimes even in 
our ftrongeft holds. Terrors and tempta- 
tions, conduded by the pafiions of other 
men, affault us : and our own pafiions that 
correfpond with thefe, betray us. Hif- 
tory is a collection of the journals of tho r c 
who have travelled through the fame coun- 
try.and been expofed to the fame accidents; 
and their good and their ill fuccefs are equal- 
ly inftrudive. In this purfuit of know- 
ledge an immenfe fjeld is open to us: 
general hiftories, facred and prophane; 
(he hiftories of particular countries, parti- 
• * cular 
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cular events, particular orders, particular 
men ; memorials, anecdotes, travels. But 
we m.uft not ramble in this field without 
difeernment or choice, nor even with thefe 
muft we ramble too long. 

As to the choice of authors, who have 
wrote on all thefe various fubje&s, fo much 
has been faid by learned men concerning all 
thofe that defer ve attention, and their feve- 
ral chara&ers are fo well eftabliftied, that 
it would be a fort of pedantic affectation to 
fcad your lordfhip through fo voluminous, 
and at the fame time fo ealy, a detail. 1 pals 
it over therefore in order to obferve, that as 
foojft as we have taken this general view 
of mankind, and of the courfe of human 
affairs in different ages and different parts of 
the World, we ought to apply, and the 
fhortne'fs of human life confidered, to con- 
fine ourfelves almoft entirely in our ftudy of 
hiftory, to fuch hiftories as have an imme- 
diate relation to our profeifions, or to 
our rank and fituation in the fociety to 
which we belong. Let me inftance in the 
profeifion of divinity, as the noble ff and ■ 
the mod import ape. 

(i) I have faid fo'much concerning the 
lhare w.hich divines of all religions have taken 
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in the corruption of hiftory, that I Ihould 
have anathemas pronounced againft»me, no 
doubt, in the eaft and the weft, by the 
dairo, the mufti, and the pope, if thefe 
letters were fubmitted to ecclefiaftical cen- 
fure, for furely, my lord, the clergy have a 
better title, than the fons of Apollo, to be 
called ** genus irritabile vatum.” What 
would it be if I went about to Ihew, how 
many of the Chriftian clergy abufe, by mif- 
reprefentation and falfe quotation, the hif- 
tory they can no longer corrupt? And yet, 
this talk would not be even to me, an hard 
one. But as I mean to fpeak in. this place 
of chriftian divines alone, fo I mean to 
fpeak of fuch of them particularly as may 
be called divines without any fneerj of fuch 
of them, for fome fuch I think there are, 
as believe themfelves, and would have 
mankind believe ; not for temporal but 
fpiritual intereft, not for the fake of the 
clergy, but for the fake of mankind. Now 
it has been long matter of aftonift»ment to 
me, fiow fuch perfons as thefe could take 
fo much filly pains to eftablilh myftery on 
mataphyfics, revelation on philofophy, and 
matters of faft on abftraft reafoning? A re- 
ligion founded on the authority of a divine 
million, confirmed by prophecies and mi- 
racles, appeals to fails ; and (be fails mutt 
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be proved as all other fafts that pafsforau- 
thentioare proved ! for faith, fo reafonable 
after this proof is abfurd before it. If they 
are thus proved, the religion will prevail 
without the afllftance of fo much profound, 
reafoning : if they are not thus proved, the 
authority of it will fink in the world, even 
with this afiiftance. The divines objeft in 
their difputes with atheifts, and they objeft 
very juftly, that thefe men require improper 
proofs ; proofs that are not fuited to the 
nature of the fubjeft, and theij cavil that 
fuch proofs are not furnifhed. But what 
then do they rhean, to fall into the fame 
abfurdity thcmfelves in their difputes with 
theifts, and to din improper proofs in ears 
that are open to proper proofs ? The mat- 
ter is of great moment, my lord, and I 
make no excufe for the zeal which obliges 
me to dwell a little on it. A ferious and 
honeft application to the ftudy of ecdefiaJ- 
tical hiflory, and every part of prophane 
hiftory and chronology relative to it* is in- 
cumbent on fuch reverend perfons as are 
here fpoken of, on a double. account : be- 
cause hiftory alone can fumifh the proper 
proofs, that the religion they teach is of 
God ; and becaufe the unfair manner, in 
which thefe proofs have been and are daily 
furniihed, creates prejudices, and gives ad- 

vantage* 
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vantages againft chriftianity that require to 
be removed. No fcholar will dare to deny, 
that falfe hiftory, as well as fham miracles, 
has been employed to propagate Chriftia- 
nity formerly and whoever examines the 
writers of our own age will find the fame 
abufe of hiftory continued. Many and 
many inftances of this abufe might be pro- 
duced. It is grown into cuftom, writers 
copy one another, and the miftake that was 
committed, or the falfhood that was invent- 
ed by one, is adopted by hundreds. 

Abbadie fays in his famous book, that 
the gofpel of St. Matthew is cited by 
Clemens bilhop of Rome, a difcipleof the 
ApoflleSi that Barnabas cites it in his 
epiftle; that Ignatius and Polycarpe 
receive it •, and that the fame fathers, that 
give ceftimony for Matthew, give it like- 
wifc for Mark. Nay your lordlhip will 
find, I believe, that the prefent bifhop of 
L.ondon> in his third paftoral letter, fpeak 9 
to the fame effed. I will not trouble you 
nor riiyfelf with any more inftances of the 
fame kind. Let this, which occurred to me 
as 1 was writing, fuffice. It may well fuf- 
ficej for I prefume the fad advanced bjr 
the minifter and the 'biftiop is a miflake. 
If the fathers of the firft century do men- 
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fion forne paflages that are agreeable to 
what we^read in our evangel ifts, will it fol- 
low that thefe fathers had the fame gofpels 
before them? To fay fo is a manifeft 
abufe of hiftory, and quite inexcufable in 
writers that knew, or Jhould have known, 
that thefe fathers made ufe of other gofpels, 
wherein fuch pafiages might be contained, 
.or they might be preferved in unwritten tra- 
dition. Befides which 1 could almoft ven- 
ture to affirm that thefe fathers of the firft 
century do not exprefsly name the gofpeta 
we have of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. To the true reafons that have 
been given why thofe who make divinity 
their profeffion, fliould ftudy hiftory, par- 
ticularly ecclefiaftical hiftory, with an honeft 
and ferious application ; in order to fup- 
port chriftianity againft the attacks of un- 
believers, and to remove the doubts and 
prejudices that the unfair proceedings of 
men of their own order have raifed in minds 
candid but not implicit, willing to be in- 
formed, but curious to examine^ to thefe, I 
fay, we may add another confideration, 
that feems to me of no fmall importance. 
Writers of theRomao religion have attempt- 
ed to Ihcw, that the, tm of the holy writ is 
on many accounts inefficient to be the foie 
criterion of orthodoxy: I apprehend too 

that 
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that, they h2<re lh«wn it. Sure I am that 
experience, from the firft promulgation of 
chriftianity to this hour, (hews abundantly 
with how much eafe and fucccfs the moft 
oppofite, the moft extravagant, nay the 
moft impious opinions, and the moft con- 
tradictory faiths may be founded on the* 
fame text, and plaufibly defended by the 
fame authority. Writers of the reform- 
ed religion have ereCted their batteries 
againft tradition j and the only difficulty 
they had to* encounter in this emerprize lay 
in levelling and pointing their cannon fo 
as to avoid demolifliing in one • common 
ruin, the traditions they retain, and thofe 
they rejeCt. Each fide has been employed 
to weaken the caufc and explode the fyftem 
of his adverfary : and,' whilft they have 
been fo employed, they have jointly laid 
their axes to the root of chriftianity : for 
thus men will be apt to reafon upon what 
they have advanced. If the text has not 
“ that authenticity, tdc^rnds, and pred- 
«« fion which are necefiary to eftablilh it as 
** a divine and a certain rule of faith and 
** practice i and if the tradition of the 
“ church, from the firft ages of it till the 
«* d ay s of Luther, afld. Calvin, has been 
“ corrupted itfelf, and has ferved to cor- 
rupttire faith and pra&iceef chriftiansi 
K “ there 
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“ there , remains at this time no standard 
“ at all of chrHtianity. By confequence 
^cither this religion was not originally of 
"divine inftitution, or dfe God has not 
" provided effectually for prefer.ving the 
** genuine purity of it, and the gates of 
^hdlJiave actually prevailed, in con- 
'^tradFCUon to hispromife, againft the 
** 5 church!” The beft effeCt of this reafon- 
ing that can- be hoped for, is, that men 
Should fall into theilm, and fubferibe to the 
firft propofition : he muft be Worfe than an 
‘atheift who can affirm the laft. The dilem- 
ma is terrible, my lord. Party-zealand 
private intereft hav^ formed it, : the com- 
mon intereft of chnftianity is deeply con- 
fined* to folye it. Now, f prefume, it can 
; never be folved ; without a more accurate 
examination, npt only of /thef rtftian but 
Of the Jewiffi fyftem, that! ’learned men have 
been hitherto imparttaWenpugh and ,faga- 
dqps enough jto tafe^oV hopi3t enough to 
'tommunicate. , ]pptlft,thc authenticity and 
fenfe of the text of ihj||pble remain as dif- 
putable, * and whflft th^aditipn of: the 
church rematnsM prometnatiuL - to fair no 
while, as the in^fe labourajf the Srif- 
tiap, divides in ' feveral - communwhs have 
• made^ them appear to*bie; chnjHauity may 
hSajn onthe' civil and ecciefiaftical power. 
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fend be fupported by the forcible influence of 
education : but the proper force of reli- f 
gion, that force which fubduea the mind" 
and awes the confidence by conviction, will 
be wanting 

I had reafon therefore tt^rodute divinity, 
as one inftance of thofe profefEons that 
require a particular application to the ftudy 
of fome particular parts of hiftory : and 
fince I have faid/o much on the fubjefr in 
my zeal for* chriftianity, 1 will add this 
further. The refurre&ion of Letters was a 
fatal period •> the chriftian fyftem Had been 
attacked, and wounded too, very feverely 
fince that time. The defence has been 
better made indeed by modern divines, 
than it had been by ancient fathers and apo- 
logifts. The moderns have invented new 
methods of defence, and have abandoned 
foftie pods that were not tenable : but ftili 
there are others, in defending which they 
lie under great difad vantages. Such afre 
various fa&s, pioufly believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of chrifti- 
anlty has beat retted very imprudently 
in more enlightened ages ; becaufe the 
falfity of fome, and the grofs improbabi- 
lity of other? are fo evident, that, inftead 
of aafwering the purpofc for which they 
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were .invented, they have rendered the 
whole tenor of ecclcfiaftical hiftory and 
tradition precarious, ever fince a ftriift but 
juft application o.f the rules of mpeifen has 
been made to them, I touch Sefe things 
lightly ; but if^vqur lordfhip reflects upon 
them, yt^i Willed. rnafon perhaps to think 
*1 doj^that it is; high time the clergy in 
all* chriftian communions fhould join their 
forces, and cftabliih thofe historical fads, 

* which are the foundations of the whple fyf- 
tem, on clear and unqueftionable hiftorical 
authority, fuch as they require in all cafes 
of moment from others ; reject . candidly 
what cannot be thus eftablifhed ; and pur- 
fue their enquiries in the fame fpiritof truth 
through all the ages of the church ; with- 
out any regard to hiftorians, fathers, or 
councils, more than they are ftridUy entitled 
to on the face of what they have tranf- 
'mitted to us on their own confiftency, and 
on the concurrence of other authority. 
Our paftors would be thus, I prefume, 
much better employed than they generally 
are. Thofe of; the clergy who make reli- 
gion merely a trade, who regard, nothing 
more than the fubfiftence it affords- them, 

’ or in higher life the .wealth and power they 
(enjoy by the means of if, may fay to them- 
fcIVcsj that it will faff their time, or that 

policy 
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policy and reafon of date will prefer vethc 
form of a church when the fpirit of religion 
is extinft. But thofewhoml mentioned 
above, thofe who a< 5 l for fpiritual not tem- 
poral ends, and are defiroift that men fhould 
believe and praftife the doctrines of chrif- 
tianity, as .well as go to church and pay 
tithes, will feel and own the weight of fuch* 
confiderations as thefe ; and agree, that 
however the people have been, and may be 
ftill amufed, yet chriftianity has been in 
decay ever fince the refurreftion of letters? 
and chat it cannot be fupported as it wa$ 
fupported before that sera, nor by any other 
way than that which 1 propofe, aiyj which 
a due application to the ftudy of hiftory, 
chronology, and criticifm, would enable 
our divines to. purfue, no doubt, with 
fuccefs. 

I might inftance, in other profeffions, 
the obligation men lie'undfcr of applying 
themfclycs to certain parts of hiftory, and 
I jean hardly forbear doing it in thar of the 
law; in its nature the nobteft and moft be- 
neficial to mankind, in its abyfe and dfbafe- 
ment the. molt fordid and the moft perni- 
cious. Alawyernow is nothing more,l fpeak 
of ninpty-nioe in an hundred at leaft, to ufe 
feme of T unit’s words, “ nifi leguleius <jui- 
' i ; : k : JC 3 1 “‘dam 
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** dam cautus, et acutus praeco a&ibnwtt* 
“ cantor formularum, auceps fyllabarum.” 
But there have been lawyers that were ora- 
tors,phito(bpherSjhiftoriarf» : there have been 
Bacons andCi. are noons, my lord. There 
Will be none fuch any more, til), in fome 
better age, true ambition or the love of 
fame prevails over avarice j and till men find 
leifore and encouragement to prepare them- 
felves for the exercife of this profeffion, by 
^limbing up to the ** vantage ground,” fo 
tny lord Bacon calls it, of fcience : inftead 
of grovelling all their lives below, in a mean 
but gainful application to all the little arts 
df chicane. Till this happen, the profef- 
fion of the law will ftsfree deferve to be 
faulted among the learriedprofeffions: and 
Wfcttieverit happens, pneof the vantage 
grounds, to which men muft climb, is .me* 
taphyfical, and the other hiftorical know- 
ledge. THey muft pry into tbe fecret recef- 

4es df the human heart* and become well 
acquainted: with the whole moral world, that 
theymaydifeover the abftrad reafonbf all 
ttara laws of par* 

ficuhr (fates, elpedtallyof their, own, from 
fhe firft rough (ketches to the more perfeft 
draughts i iron* the fir# caufes or occafiORS 
that predated them* thrpugball thcef- 
good and bad, tbasthey produced; 

Bo| 
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But I am running infenfibly into a fubje<51, 
which would detain me too long fronton? 
that relates more immediately to yoifr lord- 
ftip, .and with which I intend to conclude 
this long letter. 

( 2 ) I pass from the confederation of tbofe 
profeffions to which particular parts or 
kinds of hiftory feem to belong : and 1 
come to fpeak of the ftudy of hiftory, as a 
neceflary mean to prepare men for the dif- 
charge of that, duty which they owe to their 
country, and which is common to all the 
members of every focioty that is continued 
according to the rules of right reaion, and 
with a due regard to the common good* I 
have met, in St, Real’s works, or fome 
other French book, with a ridicule caft on 
private men who make hiftory a political 
ftudy, or who apply themfelves in any 
manner to affairs or ftate. But the reflec- 
tion is too general. In government fo ar- 
bitrary by their conftitution, that the will 
of the prince is not only the fupreme but 
the foie law, it is fo far from being a duty 
that if may be dangerous, and msjft be 
impertinent in men, who are not called by 
the prince to the adminiftration of public 
affairs, ta concern tbctafelves about it, or 
to fit themfelves for it. The foie vocation 
K 4 there 
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there is the favour of the court ; and what- 
ever deljgnation God makes by the talents 
he beftows, though it may ferve, which it 
feldotn ever does, to direft the choice of the 
prince, yet 1 prefume that it cannot become 
a reafon to particular men, or create a duty 
$n them, to devote themfelves to the 
public fervice. Look on the Turkilh go- 
vernment, fee a fellow taken, from rowing 
in a common piffage-boat, by the caprice 
of the prince: fee him inverted next day 
with all the power the foldans took under 
the caliphs; or the mayors of ‘the palace 
under the fucceffors of Clovis : fee a whole 
empire governed by the ignorance, inex- 
perience, and arbitrary will of this tyrant, 
and a few other fubotdinate tyrants, as ig- 
norant and unexperienced as hiipfelf. In 
France indeed, though an abfolute govern- 
ment, things go a little better. Arts and 
fciences are encouraged, and here and there 
an example may be found of a man who has 
rifen by fome extraordinary talents, amidft 
innumerable examples of min who have ar- 
rived at the greateft honours and higheft ports 
by no other merit than that of affiduous 
fanning, 1 attendances, or of (kill in fome 
defpicable puerile amufcrnent } in training 
vVafps, fOf inftanCe, to take regular flights 
Hike hawks, and rtobp at dies. - The nobi- 
' * ■ • , lity 
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lity of France, like the children of tribute 
among the ancient Saracens .and modern 
Turks, are fee apart for wars. They are 
bred to make love, to hunt and to fight : 
and, if any of them fhould acquire know-, 
ledge fuperior to this, they would acquire 
that which might be prejudicial to them- 
felves, but could not become beneficial tb 
their country. The affairs of ftate are 
trufted to other hands. Some have rifcn to 
them by drudging long in bufinefs : fome 
have been made minifters almoft in the 
cradle : and the whole power of the govern- 
ment has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life; There is a monarchy, an ab- 
folutc monarchy too, I mean that of China, 
wherein the adminiftration of the govern- 
ment is carried on, under the dire&ion of 
the prince, ever fince the dominion of the 
Tartars has been eftablifhed, by feveral 
claffes of Mandarins, and according to the 
deliberation and advice of feveral orders of 
councils : the admiffion to which claffes 
and orders depends on the abilities of tte 
candidates, as their rife in them depends 
on the behaviour they hold, and the improve- 
ments they tftake afterwards. Under fuch a 
government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any &f* the fjubje&s who are 
invited by their ctrcumftances, or pufhed 

to 
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to it by their taUnts, to make the hiftory of 
their own and of other countries a politi- 
cal itody^ and to fit themfelves by this and 
ail other ways for the lervice of the public. 
It is not dangerous neither * or an honour, 
that outweighs the danger, attends it: fince 
private men have alright by the ancient con- 
f&tution of this government, as well as 
Councils of ftate, to re prefen t to the prince 
the abufes of bis ad mihift ration. But ft ill 
flies have not there the famroccafibn to con- 
cern themfelves in the affairs of the ftate, as* 
the nature of a free government' gives to 
the' members of it r In our own country* 
for in our own the forms of a* free govern- 
ment at leaft are hitherto preftrvedy men are 
not Only defigned for the public fervicc by 
the circutttftances of their fittiaiion, and 
their talents, all which may happen in 
others : but they are defigned to it by their 
birth in many cafes, and in all' calcs they 
may dedicate themfelves to this fervice, and 
t»ke,in, different degrees, fome lhare in it, 
whether they are called to it by the prince 
or no; In ebfoiute governments all public 
ftryice is to the priricey and he nominates all 
thofe that ferve the public. In free go- 
vernmems, there ir a diftinflt and * principal 
fifvioede* tochteffiate. .Even cite king, of 
fuch d limitcd monarchy m eutvis but 
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the firft fervant of the people. Among his 
fubjefts Come are appointed by the con- 
ftitution, and others are elected by the peo- 
ple to carry on the exercife of the legi da- 
tive power jointly with him, and tocontroui. 
the executive power independently on hirn^ 
Thus your lord (hip is born a member otf 
that order of men, in whom a third part of 
the fupreme power of the government re- 
fides ; and your right to the exercife of the 
power belonging to this order not being yet 
opened, you are chofen into another body of 
men, who .have different power and a dif- 
ferent constitution, but who poflefs another 
third part of the fupreme legiflatjve autho- 
rity, for as long a time as the commiiHon or 
truft delegated to them by the people lads: 
Free- men, who are neither born to the firft, 
nor defied to the lad, have a right how- 
ever to Complain, to reprefent, to petition, 
and, I add, even to do more in cafes of the 
utmoft extremity. For fure there cannot be 
a greater abfurdity, than to affirm, that the 
people have a remedy in refinance, when 
their prince attempts to enflave them \ but 
that they have hone, when their representa- 
tives fell themfelves and them. 

The fum of what* I. have been faying is,’ 
that, in free governments, thepublic fcrvice 

is 
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is not confined to thofe whom the princtf 
appoints to different pofts in the adminis- 
tration tinder him ; that there the care of 
the ftate is the care of multitudes; that many 
are called to it in a particular manner by 
their rank, and by other circumftances of 
their fituation ; and that even thofe whom 
the prince appoints are not only anfwerable 
to him, butlike him, and before him, to the 
nation, for their behaviour in their feverat 
pofts. It can never be impertinent nor ridi- 
culous therefore in fuch a country, whatever 
it might be in the habit of St. Real’s, which 
■was Savoy I think; or in Peru, under the 
Incas, where, Garcilasso de la Vega 
fays, it was lawful for none but the nobi- 
lity to ftudy— -for men of all degrees to in- 
ftruft themfelves in thofe affairs wherein 
they may be aftors, or judges of thofe that 
aft, or controulers of thofe that judge. On 
the contrary it is incumbent on every man 
to rnftruft himfclf, as well as the means and 
opportunities he has permitted, concerning 
the nature and interefts of the governments, 
and thofe rights and duties that belong to 
him, or to his fuperiors, or to his inferiors. 
This in genera)*, but in particular, it is certain* 
that the obligations under which we lie to 
ferve our country increafe, in proportion to 
the ranks we ;Wld» and the other circpnw 

dances 
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fiances of birth, fortune, and fitu^tion that 
call us to this fervice; and, above ail, to 
the talents which God has given us to per* 
form it. 

It is in this view, that I {hall addrefsjto 
your lordlhip, whatever I have further to 
iky on the ftudy of hiftory. 
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From what period modern hiftory is pecu* 
liarly ufeful to the fervice of our 
country, viz. 

From the -end of the fifteenth century to 
the prefent. 

The divifion of this into three particular 
periods : 

In order to a fketch of the hiftory and ftate 
of Europe from that time. 

S INGE then you are, my lord, by your 
birth, by the nature of our govern- 
ment, and by the talents God has , given 
you, attached for life to the fervice of your 
country % fince genius alone cannot enable 
you to go through this fervice with honour 
to vourfelf, and advantage to your country j 
whether you fupport, or whether you op- 
pofe the adminiitratiojis that arifei fince a 

great 
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great f^ock of knowledge acquired be- 
times and continually improved, is necef- 
fary.to this end j and fince One part of this 
flock muft be collcdted from the ftudy of 
hiftory, as the other part is to be gained by 
pbfervation and experience ; I come now to 
fpeak to your lordftiip of fuch hiftory as has 
an immediate relation to the great duty and 
bufinefs of your life, and of the method to 
beobferyed in this ftudy. The notes I have 
by me, which were of fome little ufe thus far, 
ferve me no farther, and I have no books 
to confult. No matter, I {hall be able to 
explain my thoughts without their affiftance, 
; and lefs liable to be tedious. I hope to be 
as full and as exadt on memory alone, as the 
manner in which I (hall treat the fubjedt, re- 
quires me to be. 

I sav then,that however clofely affairs are 
linked together in the progreffion of go- 
- veicnments, and how much foever events 
that follow, are dependant on thofe that pre- 
cede, the whole connedtion diminifhes to 
fight as the chain lengthens; till at 1 aft it 
" feems to be broken, and the links that are 
' continued from that point, bear no propor- 
tion nor any fimilitude to the former. • I 
• would; not be underftood to fpeak only of 
thofe great changes, that are wrought by. a 
■ • - coh- 
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concurrence of extraordinary events ; for 
inftance the expulfion of one nation, the 
deftruftion of one government, and the 
eftublifhment of another : but even of thofe 
that are wrought in the fame governments 
and among the fame people, flowly and al- 
mod imperceptibly, by -the neceffary effects . 
of time, and flux condition of human af- 
fairs. When fuel, i hanges as rhele happen 
in feveral dates about the fame time, and 
consequently affed other flats by their 
vicinity, and by many different relations 
•which they frequently bear tonne another ; 
then is one of thofr periods formed, at which 
the chain jpoken of is fo broken as to have 
little or no real or vifible connedion with 
that which we fee continue. A new fltua- 
tion different from the former, begets new 
interefls in the fame proportion of differ- 
ence; notin this or that particular date 
alone, but in all thofe that are concerned by 
vicinity or other relations, as I faid juft now, 
in one general .fyftem of policy. New 
interefls beget new maxims of government, 
and new methods of conduct Thefe, in 
their turns, beget new n\pnners, new ha- 
bits, new cuftoms. l'he longer this new 
conflitution of affairs continues, the more 
will this difference increase : and although 
£ome analogy may remain long between 
L what 
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what preceded and what fucceeded fuch a pe- 
riod, yet will this analogy foon become an 
objeCt of mere curiofity, not of profitable en- * 
quiry. Such a period therefore is, in the true 
fenfe of the words, an epochs or an sera, a 
point of time at which you flop, or from 
. which you reckon forward. 1 fay forward ; 
becaufe we are not co ftudy in the prcfenc 
cafe, as chronologers compute backward. 
Should we perfift to carry our refearches 
much higher, and topufti them gven tofome 
other period of the fame kind, we Ihould 
mifemploy our time ; the caules then laid 
having (pent themfelves, the feries of effects 
derived from them being over, and our con- 
cern in both confequently at an end. But 
a new fyftem of caufes and effects, that fub- 
fifts in our time, and whereof our conduCt 
is to he a part, arifing at the laft period, 
and all that pafies in our time being depen- 
dent on what has palled fince that period, 
or being immediately relative to it, we are 
extremely concerned to be well informed 
about all thofe pafiagts. To be entirely 
ignorant about the ages that precede this 
sera would be fljameful. Nay fome indul- 
gence may be had to a temperate curiofity 
in the review of them. But to be learned 
•bout them is a ridiculous affectation in any 
man who means to be uleful to the prefent 
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age. Down to this sera let us read hiflory; 
from this asra, and down to our owit timei 
kt us ftudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century feems 
to be juft fuch a period as I have been de- 
ferring, for thofc who live in the* 
eighteenth, and who inhabit the weftern 
parts of Europe. A little before, or a 
little after this point of time, all thofe 
events happened, and all thofe revolutions 
began, that have produced i'o vail a change 
in the manners, cutfoms, and ioterefts 
of particular nations, and in the whole 
policy, ecclefiaftical and civil, of thrfc parts 
of the world. 1 muft delccnd here into 
fome detail, not of hiftories, colleftions, or 
memorials; for all thefe are well enough 
known : and though the contents are in the 
heads of few, the books are in the hands 
of many. But inftead of fhewing your 
lordfhip where to look, l lhall contribute 
more to your entertainm -nt and inftrudtion, 
by marking out, as well as my memory 
will ferve me to do it, what you are to look 
for, ’and by furr.ilhing a kind of clue to 
your ftudies. I fhall give, according to 
cuftom, the firft place to religion. 
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A view of the ecclefiaflical government 
of Europe from the beginning of the 
fixteenth century; 


Observe then, my lord, that the demo* 
Jition of the papal throne was not attempted 
with fuccefs till the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century. If you are curious to caft 
your eyes back, you will find Berenger 
in the eleventh, who was foon filenced ; 
ARNOLpus in the fame, who was foon 
hanged; Valdo in the twelfth, and our 
Wickliff in the fourteenth, as well as 
others perhaps whom I do not recolledt. 
Sometimes the dodtrines of the church were 
alone attacked ; and fometimes the dodtrine, 
the difeipline and the ufurpations of the 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners 
of a dark world, were foon ftifled by that 
great abettor of chriftian unity, the hang- 
man. When they fpread and blazed out, 
as in the cafe of the Albigeois and of the 
Huffites, armies were raifed to extinguilh 
them by torrents of blood ; and fuch 
faints as Dominic,., with the crucifix in their 
hands, mitigated the troops to the utmoft 
barbarity. Your lordihip will find that the 
church of Rome was maintained by fuch 

chari- 
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charitable and falutary means among others, 
till the period fpoken of: and you will 
be curious, I am fure, to enquire how 
this period came to be more fatal to her 
than any former conjundture. A multitude 
of circumftanccs which you will eafily 
trace in the h.ftories of the fifteenth and 
lixteenth centuries, to go no farther backj 
concurred to bring about this great event : 
and a multitude of others as eafy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demolition 
from becoming total, and to prop the tot- 
tering fabri'e. Among thefe circumftances, 
there is one lefs complicated and more ob- 
vious than others, which was of* principal 
and univerfal influence. The art of print- 
ing had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the period we fix : from that 
time, the refurredtion of letters haftened on 
apace j and at this period they had made 
great progrefs, and were cultivated with 
great application. Mahomet the fecond 
drove them out of the eaft into the weft j 
and the popes proved world politicians 
than the mufties in this refpedf. Ni- 
cholas the fifth, encouraged learning, and 
learned men. Sixtus the fourth was, if I 
miftake not, a great colledlor of books at 
Jeaft: and Leo the tdnth was the patron 
of every art and fcience. The magicians 
, L 3 them- 
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themfelves broke the charm by which they 
had bound mankind for fo many ages : and 
the adventure of that knight-errant, who, 
thinking himfelf happy in the arms of a 
celeftial nymph, found that he was the mi- 
serable Have of an infernal hag, was in fome 
•fort renewed. As foon as the means of 
acquiring and fpreading information grew 
common, it is no wonder that a fydem was 
unravelled, which could not have been wo- 
ven with luccefs in any ages, but thofe of 
grols ignorance, and credulous fuperfti- 
tion. I might point out to your lordfhip 
many other immediate caufes, fome general 
like this that I have mentioned, and fome 
particular. The great fchifm, for inftance, 
that ended in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and in the council of Con- 
ftance, had occafioned prodigious fcandal. 
Two or three vicars of Christ, two 
or three infallible heads of the church, 
roaming about the world at a time, furnifh- 
ed matter of ridicule as well as fcandal : 
and whilft they appealed, for fo they did 
in eflfea, to the laity, and reproached and 
excommunicated one another, they taught 
the world what to think of the inftitutjon, 
as well as exercil’c of the papal authority. 
The fame leflon was taught by the council of 
Pifa, that preceded, and by that of Bade; 

thaf 
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that followed the Council of Conftance: 
The horrid crimes of Alexander. diefixth, 
the faucy ambition of Julius the f cond,the 
immenle profufion and lcandalous cxadions 
of Leo the tenth ; all thefe events and 
charaders, following in a continued let tea 
from the beginning of one century, prepared 
the way for the revolution that happened in 
the beginning of the next. The fiate of 
Germany, the Hate of England, and that 
of the North, were particular caufes, in 
thefe fcveral countries, of this revolution. 
Such were many remarkable events that 
happened about the fame time, ?nd a little 
before it, in thefe and in other nations ; 
and fuch were likewife the charaders of 
many of the princes of that age, fome of 
whom favoured the reformation like the 
eledor of Saxony, on a principle of con- 
ference; and mod of whom favoured ir, jult 
as others oppofed it, on a principle of in- 
tereft . This your lordfhip will difeover ma- 
nifeftly to have been the cafe ; and the foie 
difference you will find between Hrnry 
the eighth and Francis the firft, one of 
whom leparated from the pope, a$ the other 
adhered to him, is this: Henry theeghch 
divided, with the feculgr clergy and his peo- 
ple, the fpoil of the pope, and his latel- 
lites, the monks; Francis the firft divided, 

L 4 with 
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with the pope, the fpoil of his clergy, 
fecular *and regular, and of his people. 
With the fame impartial eye that your 
lordfhip furveys the abufes of religion, and 
the corruptions of the chucch as well as 
court of Rome, which brought on the re- 
formation at this period 5 you will obferve 
the characters and conduCl of thofe who be- 
gan, who propagated, and vyho favoured 
the reformation: and from your obfervation 
of thefe, as well as of the unfyftematical 
manner in which it was carried on at the 
fame t ; me in various places, and of the 
want of .concert, nay even of charity, 
among the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the leveral religions that unite 
in their oppofition to the Roman, and yet 
hate one another mod heartily ; what to 
think of the feveral fe&s that have fprouted, 
like fuckers, fom the fame great roots; and 
what the true principles are of protellant 
ecclefidltical policy. This policy had no 
bemg till Luther made his eftablilhment 
in Germany; till Zwinglius began another 
in Switzerland, which Calvin carried on, 
and, like Americus Vesputius who fol- 
lowed Christopher Columbus, robbed the 
firft adventurer of ips honour; and till the 
reformation in our country was perfected 
under Edward the fixth and Elizabeth. 

Even 
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Even popifh eccfefiaftical policy is no longer 
the fame fmce that sera. His holiifefs is no 
longer at the head of the whole weftern 
church : and to keep the part that adheres 
to him, he is obliged to loofen their chains, 
and to lighten his yoke. The fpirit and pre- 
tenfions of his court are the fame, but ndt 
the power. He governs by expedient and 
management„jnore, and by authority lefs. 
His decrees and his briefs are in danger of 
being refufed, explained away, or evaded, 
nnleis he negotiates their acceptance before 
he gives them, governs in concert with his 
flock, and feeds his (heep according to their 
humour and intereft. lnlhort,his excom- 
munications, that made the greateft empe- 
rors tremble, are defpifed by the lowttt mem- 
bers of his own communion; and the remain- 
ing attachment to him has been, from this 
sera, rather a poLtical expedient to preferve 
an appearance of unity, than a principle of 
conscience; whatever fome bigotted princes 
may have thought, whateverambitious pre- 
lates and hireling (cribblers may have taught, 
and whatever a people, worked up to 
enthufiafm by fanatical preachers, may 
have atied. Proofs of this would be eafy 
to draw, not only frbm the condud of fuch 
princes, as Ferdinand the firft, and Maxi- 
milian the fecond, who could i'carce be 

elicemed 
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efteemed papifts, though they continued ini 
the pope's communion : but even from that 
of princes who perfecuted their proreftant 
fubjeds with great violence. Enough has 
been faid, I think, to fhew your lordlhip how 
little need there is of going up higher than 
the beginning of the fixteenth century in the 
ftudy of hiftory, to acquire all the know- 
ledge nectfiary at this time in ecclefiaftical 
policy, or in civil policy as far as it is rela- 
tive to this. Hiftorical monuments of this 
fort are in every man’s hand, the fads are 
fufikiently verified, and the entire fcents lie 
open to obr obfervation : even that fcene 
or folemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impofes on no man who 
reads Paolo, as well as Pallavjcini, and 
the letters of Vargas. 
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A view of the civil government of Eu- 
rope in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 


I. In France. 

A very little higher need we go, to ob- 
ferve thofe great changes in the civil confti- 
tutions of the principal nations of Europe, 
in the partition of power among them, 
and by co'nfequence in the whole fyftem of 
European policy, which have operated fo 
ftrongly for more than two centuries, and 
which operate (till. I will not affront the 
memory of our Henry the feventh fo 
much as to compare him to Lewis the 
eleventh : and yet I perceive fome rcfem- 
blance between them; which would perhaps 
appear greater if Philip of Comnfces 
had wrote the hiftory of Henry aj well 
as that of Lewis ; or if my lord Bacon 
had wrote that of Lewis as well as that 
of Henry. This prince came to the 
crown of England a little before the dole 
of the fifteenth century : and Lewis began 
his reign in France^ about twenty years 
fooner. Thefe rcignS make remarkable 
periods in the hiftorics of both nation*. 

To 
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X° reduce the power, privileges, and pof- 
feffions of the nobility, and to increafe the 
wealth and authority of the crown, was the 
principal object of both. In this their fuc- 
cefs was fo great, that the conftitutions of 
the two governments have had, fince that 
time, more refemblance, in name and in 
form, than in reality, to the conftitutions 
that prevailed before. Lewis the eleventh 
was the firft, fay the French, 44 qui mit 
** les rois hors de page.” The indepen- 
dency of the nobility had rendered the ftate 
of his predeceflbrs very dependent, and 
their powty precarious. They were the fo- 
vereigns of great vafials ; but thefe yaflals 
were fo powerful, that one of them was 
fometimes able, and two or three of them 
always to give law to the fovereign. 
Before Lewis came to the crown, the 
Eimlifh had been driven out of their pof- 
femons in France, by the poor chara&erof 
Henry the fixth, the domeftic troubles of 
his reign, and the defe&ion of the houfe of 
Burgundy from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of Charles the feventh, 
who feems to hare been neither a greater 
hero nor a greater politician than Henry 
the fixth j and ever then by the vi- 
gour and union of the French nobility in 
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his fervicej After Lewis came to the 
crown, Edward chc fourth made a ihewof 
carrying the war again into France: but 
he foon returned home, and your lordlhip 
wiH not be at a lofs to find much better rea- 
Tons for his doing lb, in the fituation of his 
affairs and the charndters of his allies, 
than thofe which Philip of Commines 
draws from the artifice of Lewis, from his 
good cheer, and his penfions, Now from 
this time our pretenfiuns on France were 
in effedt given up: and Charles tne bold, 
the laft prince of the houle of Burgundy, 
being killed, Lewis had no vaflal able to 
moleft him. fie te- united the duchy of 
Burgundt and Artois to his crown, he ac- 
quired Provence by gift, and his Ion Bri- 
tany by marriage: and thus France grew, in 
the cotirfe of a few fears, into that great 
and compadt body which we behold at 
this time. The hiltory of France before 
this period, is like that of Germany, a com- 
plicated hiftory of fcveral ftates and feveral 
interetts-, fometimes concurring like mem- 
bers of the fame monarchy, and lometiines 
Warring on one another. Since this period, 
the hiftory of France is the hiftory of one 
ftate under a more ‘uniform and orderly go- 
vernment* the hiftory of a monarchy where- 
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in the prince is pofleffbr of fome, as well 
as lord df all the great fieffees : and the 
authority of many tyrants centering iu 
one, though the people are not become 
more free, yet the whole fyftem ofdomeftic 
policy is entirely changed. Peace at home 
is better fecured, and the nation grown fitter 
to carry 'war abroad. The governors of 
great provinces and of ftrong fortrefies 
have oppoled their king, and taken artm 
. againft his authority and commifiion fince 
that time : but yet there is no more re- 
hfmblance between the authority and pre- 
tenfions of thcle governors, or the nature 
and occafions of thefe difputes, and the au- 
thority and pretenfions of the vaffals of the 
crown in former days, or the nature and 
occafions of their difputes with the prince 
and with one anothrt-, than there «is be- 
tween the ancient and the prefent peers of 
France. In a word, the conftitution is fo 
altered, that any knowledge we can acquire 
about it, in the hiftory that precedes this pe- 
riod, will ferve to little purpofe in our ftudy 
of the hiftory that follows it, and to left 
purpofe dill in aflifting us to judge of 
what paffes in the prefent age. 1 he kings 
of France fince that time, more mafters at 
home, have been able to exert themfelves 

more 
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more abroad : and they began to do fo im- 
mediately ; for Charles the eighth, fon 
and fucceilbr of Lewis the eleventh, form* 
ed great defigns of foreign conquefts, though 
they were difappointed by his inability, by 
the levity of the nation, and by other 
caufes. Lewis the twelfth and Franck 
thefirlt, but elpecially Francis, ^peddled 
deep in the affairs of Europe: and though 
the fuperior genius of Ferdinand called 
the catholic, and the ltar of Charles the 
fifth prevailed againlt them, yet the efforts 
they made,lhew fufficiently how the ltrength 
and importance of this monarchy were in- 
creafcd in their time. From Whence we 
may date likewile the rivaifhip of the houfe 
of France, fpr we may reckon rhat-of Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this occa- 
fion, and the houfe of Aultria ; that conti- 
nues at this day, and that has cod fo milch 
blood and fo much treafure in the courfe 
of it. 
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II. tn England. 


Thoush the power and influence of the 
Mobility funk in the great change that began 
under Henry the feventh in England, as 
they did in that which began under Lewis 
the eleventh in France ; yet the new con- 
flitutions that thefe changes produced were 
very different. In France the lords alone 
lofl, the king alone g.ined; the clergy 
held their, pofirflions and their immunities, 
and the people remained in a ftate of miti- 
gated flavery. But in England the people 
gained as well as th* crown. The com- 
mons had already a (hare in the legiflature; 
iewthatthe power and influence of the lords 
being broke by Henry the feventh, and 
the property of the commons increafing 
by the lale that his fon made of church 
lands, the power of the latter increafed of 
courfe by this change in a conftitution, the 
forms whereof were favourable to them. 
The union of the roles put an end to the 
civil wars of York and Lancalter, that hacf 
fucceeded thofe we fommonly call ihe ba- 
rons wars, and the humour of warring in 

France, 
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France, that had laded near four hundred 
years under the Normans and l’lantagcnets, 
for plunder as well as con quell was fpent. 
Our t; mple of Janus was Ibut by Henry 
the feventh. We neither lai ! wade our 
own nor other countries any longer: and 
wile laws and a wile government changed 
infenfibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the l’pirit at our people. We were 
Do longer the free hooters we had been. 
Our nation maintained her reputation in 
arms whenever the public intereft or the 
public authority required it; but war cea- 
fed to be, what it had been, our piincipal 
and almoft our foie profeffion. The arts of 
peace prevailed among us. We became 
hufbandmen, manufacturers and merchants, 
and we emulated neighbouring nations 
in literature. It is from tihs time that 
we ought to ftudy the hiftory of our 
country, my lord, with the utmoft appli- 
cation. We are hot much concerned to 
know with critical accuracy what were the 
ancient forms of our parliaments concern- 
ing which, however, there is little room 
for difpute from the reign of Henry the 
third at lead; nor in (hort the whole fyf- 
tem of our civil conditution before Henry 
the feventh, and of *oor ccclefiadical con- 
M dilution 
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dilution before Henry the eighth. But hfl 1 
who has not fkidied and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of them both, from thefe 
periods down to the prefent time, in all 
the variety of events by which they have 
been affected, will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of cither. Juft as l.ttle are 
we concerned to know, in any nice de- 
tail, what the conduct of our princes, 
relativ'eJy to their neighbours on the con- 
tinent, was befoie this period, and at a 
time when the partition of power and a 
multitude of other circumftances rendered 
the whole political fyflem of Europe, fa 
vatlly different from that which has exift- 
ed fince. But he who has not traced this 
conduct from the period we fix', down to 
rhe prdent age, wants a principal part of 
the knowledge that every Englilh minilb r 
of ftate fhould have. Ignorance in the 
refpeds here ipoken of is the lefs pardon- 
able, btcaufe we have mere and mors 
authentic, means cf information concern- 
ing this, than concerning any other pe- 
riod. Anecdotes enough to glut the curio- 
fity of fomc perfons, and to filence all the 
captious cavils of others, will never be fur- 
nifhed by any portion of hiftory; nor in- 
deed can they according to the nature and 

courfe 
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tourfc of human affairs : but he who is con- 
tent to read and obferve, like adenator 
and a ftatefman, will find in our own and 
in foreign hiftorians as much information 
as he wants, concerning the affairs of our 
ifl-nd* her fortune at home, and her con- 
dud abroad, from the fifteenth century to 
the eighteenth. 1 refer to foreign hiftorians, 
as well as to our own, for this feries of 
our own hiilory; net only becaufe it is o*a- 
fonable to fee in what manner the hifto- 
rians of other countries have related the 
tranfadions wherein we have been con- 
cerned, and what judgment they have nude 
of ourcondud, domeftic and foreign, but 
for another reafon likewife. Our nation 
has furnifhed as ample and as important 
matter, good and bad, for hiilory, as 
any nation under the fun: and yet we mult 
yield the palm in writing hiilory moft cer- 
tainly to the Italians and to the French, 
and, I fear, even to the Germans. The 
only two pieces of hiftory we have, in any 
refped to be compared with the ancient, 
are, the reign of Henry the feventh by 
my lord Bacon, and the Hiftory of our 
civil war in the laft century by your noble 
anceftor my lord chancellor Clarendon. 
But we have no general hiftory to be 
M 2 com* 
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compared with fome of other countries: net** 
ther have we, which I lament muc h more, par* 
titular hiftories, except the two 1 have men* 
tioned, nor writers of memorials nor collec* 
tors of monuments and anecdotes, to vie in 
number or in merit with thofe that foreign 
nations can boali; fromCoMMiNts,Guicci- 
ardin,DuBellay, Paolo, Davila, Thu* 
anus, and a multitude of others, down 
through the whole period that I propofe to 
your lordfhip. But although this be true* 
to our fhamej yet it is true likewife that we 
want no neceflary means of information. 
They lieopen to our induftry, and our dif- 
cernment. Foreign writers are for the molt 
part lcarce worth reading when they lpeak 
of our domeftic affairs : nor are our Englifh 
writers for the moft part of greater value 
when they fpeak of foreign affairs. In this 
mutual defect, the writers of other countries 
are, I think, more excufable than ours: for 
the nature of our government, the political 
principles in which we are bred, our dif- 
tinCt interefts as iflanders, and the compli- 
cated various interefts and humours of our 
parties, all thefe are fo peculiar to our- 
ielves, and fo different from the notions, 
manners, and habits of other nations, that 
it is not wonderful they fhould be puzzled 

or 
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or (hould fall into error, when they under- 
take to give relations of events that re- 
fult from all thefe, or to pafs any judgment 
upon them. But as thefe hiltonan*. ait mu- 
tually defe£tive,fo they mutually fupply each 
other’s defects. We mult compare them 
therefore, make ufe of our dif eminent, and 
draw our conclufions from both. If we pro- 
ceed in this manner, we have an amplt fund 
of hiftory in our power, from whence to col- 
led: fufficient authentic information; anti we 
mull proceed in this manner, even with our 
own hiftot'ians of different religions, feds, 
and parties, or run the rifk of being mif- 
led by domeftic ignorance and prejudice in 
this cafe, as well as by foreign ignorance and 
prejudice in the other. 
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IIJ. In Spain and the Empire.' 


Spain figured little in Europe till the Iat^ 
ter part of the fifteenth century : till Caftile 
and Arragon were united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; till the total 
expulfion of the Moors, and till the dif- 
covery of the Weft Indies. After this, not 
'Only Spain took a new form, and grew into 
immenfe power; but the heir of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella being heir likewife of 
the houfes of Burgundy and Auftria, fuch 
an extent of dominion accrued to him by 
all thefe fuccefiions, and fuch an addition of 
rank and authority by his eledlion to the 
empire, as no prince had been mailer of in 
Europe from the days of Charles the 
great. It is proper to obferve here how 
the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor, becaufe the effe&s 
of this alteration have been great. When 
Rodolphus of Haplburgh was chofe in the 
year one thoufand two hundred and feventy, 
or about that time, the poverty and the 
low ^ftate of this prince, who had been 
marlhal of the court tp a king of Bohemia, 
Was an inducement to eledt him. The dis- 
orderly 
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orderly and lawlefs ftate of the empire made 
the princes of it in thofe days unwilling 
to have a more powerful head.* But a 
contrary maxim took place at this aera : 
Charles the fifth and Francis the firft, 
the two moll powerful princes of Europe, 
were the foie candidates ; far the ele&or of 
Saxony, who is laid to have declined, was 
rather unable to (land in competition 
with them : and Charles was choicn bv 
the unanimous lufli ages of the electoral col- 
lege if l miltake not. Another Charles, 
Charles* the fourth, who was made em- 
peror illegally enough on the depoficion of 
Lewis ot Bavaria, and about on*c hundred 
and fitly years before, feems to me to have 
contributed doubly to eftablifh this max- 
im j by the wile conllitutions that he pro- 
cured to pals, that united the empire in a 
moie orderly form and better lyilem of go- 
vernment; and by alienating the imperial 
revenues to fuch a degree, that they were 
no longer fufficient to fupport an emperor 
yiho had not great revenues of his own. 
The lame maxim and other circumftances 
have concurred to keep the empire in this 
family ever fince, as it had been often be- 
fore; and this fami y having large domi- 
nions in the empire, and larger jpretcnfions, 
M 4 as 
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as well as dominions, out of it, the oth^e, 
ftates ofcEurope, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land particularly, have been more concerned 
fince this period in the affairs of Germany, 
than thry were before it: and by confequence 
the hiftory of Germany, from the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, is of importance, 
and a neceffary part of that knowledge which 
your lordfhip defires to acquire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not for- 
med till near a century later. Bu.t as Toon as 
it was formed, nay even whilft it was form- 
ing, thefe provinces, that were loft to obfer- 
vation among the many that compofed the 
dominions of Burgundy and Auftria, be- 
came fo confiderable a part of the political 
fyftem of Europe, that their hiftory muft be 
ftudied by every man who would inform 
himfelf of this fyftem. 

Soon after this ftate had taken being, 
others of a more ancient original began to 
mingle in thole difputcs and wars, thofe 
councils, negociations, and treaties, that are 
to be the principal obje&s of your lord- 
Ihip’s application in the ftudy of hiftory. 
That of the northern crowns deferves your 
attention little,- before the laft century. 

Till 
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Till the ele&ion of Frederick the firft to 
the crown of Denmark, and till tfi^t won* 
derful revolution which the firft Gustavos 
brought about in Sweden, it is nothing 
piore than a confufed rhapfody of events, in 
which the great kingdoms and ftates of Eu- 
rope neither had any concern, nor took 
any part. From the time I have men- 
tioned the northern crowns have turned 
their councils and their arms often fouth- 
wards, and Sweden particularly, with prodi- 
gious effeft. 

To what purpofe Ihould I tropble your 
lordlhip with the mention of hiftories of 
other nations ? they are either fuch as have 
no relation to the knowledge you would ac- 
quire, like that of the Poles, the Musco- 
vites, or the Turks ; or they are fuch as 
having an occafional or a fecondary relation 
to it, fall of courfe into your fcheme* 
like the hiftory of Italy for inftance, which 
is fometimes a part of that cf France, 
fometimes of that of Spain, and fometimes 
of that of Germany. The thread of hiftory, 
that you are to keep, is that of the nations 
who are, and muft always be concerned 
in the fame fcenei of affion with your 
own. Thefe are the* principal nations of 
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the weft. Things that have no immediate 
relation to your own country, or to them, 
are either too remote, or too minute, to em- 
ploy much of your time: and their hiftory 
and your own is, for all your purpofcs, the 
whole hiftory of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France 
and that of Aufiria, being formed, and a 
rivJlhip eftablifhed by confequence be- 
tween them *, it began to be the iniereft of 
their neighbours to uppofe the ftrongeft and 
rnoft enterprifing of the two, and to be 
the ally and friend of the weakeft. From 
hence arofe the notion of a balance of 
power in Europe, on the equal poize of 
which the fafety and tranquillity of all 
muft depend. To deftroy the equality 
of this balance has been the aim of each 
of thefe rivals in his turn : and to hinder it 
from being deftroyed, by preventing too 
much power from falling into one lcale, 
has been the principle of all the wife 
councils of Europe, relative to France and 
to the houfc of Auftria, through the whole 
period that began at the sera we have fix- 
ed, and fubfifts at this hour. To make a 
careful and juft obfervation, therefore, of 
the rife and decline ‘of thefe powers, in the 

two 
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two laft centuries and in the prefent; of 
the projects which their ambition formed & 
of the means they employed to catty thefe 
projects on with fuccefs; of the means em- 
ployed by others to defeat them *, of the 
ifiue of all thefe endeavours in war and in 
negotiation* and particularly, to bring your 
obfervations home to your own country 
and your own ufe, of the conduct that 
England held, to her honour or difhonour, • 
to her advantage or difadvantage, in every 
one of the numerous and important con- 
junctures that happened — ought to be the 
principal fubjcCt of your lordfhip’s attention 
in reading and reflecting on this part of mo- 
dern hiltory. 


Now to this purpofe you will find it of 
great ufe, my lord, when you have a general 
plan of the hiftory in your mind, to go 
over the whole again in another method ; 
which, i propofc to be this. Divide the 
entire period into fuch particular periods 
as the general courle of affairs will mark 
out to you fufficiently, by the rife of new 
conjunctures, of different fchemesof conduCt, 
and of different theatres of aCtion. Exa- 
mine this period of 'hiftory as you would 
* examine 
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examine a tragedy or a comedy ; that is, 
take firft the idea or a general notion of the 
whole, and after that examine every aft 
and every fcene apart. Confider them ia 
themfelves, and confider them relatively to 
one another. Read this, hiftory as you 
would that of any ancient period; but ftudy 
it afterwards, as it would not be worth 
your while to ftudy the other ; nay as you 
could not have it in your power the means 
of ftudying the other, if the ftudy was real- 
ly worth your while. The former part of 
this period abounds in great hiftbrians: and 
the latter part is fo modern, that even tra- 
dition is' authentic enough to fupply the 
want of good hiftory, if we are curious to 
enquire, and if we hearken to the living 
with the fame impartiality and freedom of 
judgment as we read the dead: and he that 
does one will do the other. The whole 
period abounds in memorials, in colledions 
of public alts and monuments of private 
letters, and of treaties. All thefe muft 
come into your plan of ftudy, my lord j 
many not to be read through, but all to be 
confufted and compared. They muft not 
lead you, 1 think, to your enquiries, but 
your enquiries muft lead you to them. By 
joining hiftory and* tW which we call the 

mate*. 
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Ihateria hiftorica together in this manner^ 
and by drawing your information from 
both, your iordfhip will acquire not only 
that knowledge, which many have in fome 
degree, of the great tranfaCtions that have 
palled, and the great events that have hap- 
pened in Europe during this period, and of 
their immediate and obvious caufes and 
confequences; but your Iordfhip will ac- 
quire a much fuperior knowledge, and 
fuch a one as very few men poffefs almoft 
in any degree, a knowledge of the true po- 
litical fyftem of Europe during this time. 
You will fee it in it’s primitive principles, io 
the conftitutions of governments, the fitua- 
tions of countries, their national and true 
interefts, the characters and the religion of 
people, and other permanent circumftances. 
You will trace it through all its fluctuations, 
and obferve how the objeCts vary feldom, 
but the means perpetually, according to 
the different characters of princes and of 
thofe who govern; the different abilities of 
thofe who ferve; the courfe of accidents* 
and a multitude of other irregular arid con* 
tingent circumftances. 

The particular perjods into which the 
Hrholc period Ihouki be divided, in mf 

opinion 
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opinion, are thefe. i. From the fifteenth 
to the e?ld of the fixteentb century^ 2. From 
thence to the Pyrenean treaty. 3. From 
' thence down to the prefent time. 

Your lordftiip will find this divifion as 
apt and as proper, relatively to the particu- 
lar hiftories of England, France, Spain, 
and Germany, the principal nations con- 
cerned, as it is relatively to the general 
hiftory of Europe. 

The death of queen Elizabeth, and the 
acceffion '6f king James the firft, made a 
vaft alteration in the government of our na- 
tion at home, and in her conduct abroad, 
about the end of the firft of thefe periods. 
The wars that religion occafioned, and am- 
bition fomented in France, through the 
reigns of Francis the iecond, Charles the 
ninth, Henry the third, and a part of 
Henry the fourth, ended : and the furies 
of the league were crufhed by this great 
prince, about the fame time. Philip the 
fecond of Spain marks this period likewife 
by his death, and by the exhaufted condition 
in which he left the monarchy he govern- 
ed : which took the lead no longer in dif- 
turbing the peace of mankind, but adted 

a fe- 
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a fecond part in abetting the bigotry and am- 
bition of Ferdinand the fecond and the 
third. The thirty years war that devafted 
Germany did not begin till the eighteenth 
year of the feventeenth century, but the 
feeds of it were fowing fome time before, 
and even at the end of the fixteenth. 
Ferdinand the firft and Maximilian had 
fhewn much lenity and moderation in the. 
difputes and troubles that arofeon account 
of religion. Under Rodolphus and Mat- 
thias, as the fuccefiion of their coufin 
Ferdinand approached, the fires that were 
covered began to fmoke and to sparkle ; 
and if the war did not begin with this cen- 
tury, the preparation for it, and the ex- 
pectation of it did. 


The fecond period ends in one thoufand 
fix hundred and lixty, the year of the refto- 
ration of Charles the fecond to the throne 
of England; when our civil wars, and all 
the diforders which Cromwell’s ufurpa- 
tion had produced, were over : and there- 
fore a remarkable point of time, with re- 
fpeffc to our country. It is no lefs remark- 
able with refpeCt to Germany, Spain, and 
France. 


Ai 
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As to Germany ; the ambitious proje£W 
of the German branch of Auftria had been 
entirely defeated, the peace of the empire 
had been reftored, and almoft a new con- 
ftitution formed, or an old one revived, by 
the treaties of Weftphalia; nay the impe- 
rial eagle was not only fallen, but her wings 
were clipped. 


As to Spain $ the Spanilh branch was 
fallen as low twelve years afterwards, that is, 
in the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty. Philip the fecond left his fucceffors 
a ruined monarchy. He left them fome- 
thing worfe } he left them his example and 
nis principles of government, founded in 
aimbition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry; 
and all the pedantry of date. 1 have, 
read fomewhere or other, that the war of? 
the tow Countries alone coft him, by 
his own confeffion, five hundred and fixty- 
four millions,' a prodigious fum in what 
fpecies, foever he reckoned. Philip the 
third and Philip the fourth followed his 
Example and his principles of government, 
at home and abroad. .At home,' there was’ 
touch form, but no good order, no ceco* 
corny,' nor wifdom of policy in the date. 

The 
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*T he church continued to devour the ftate, 
And that monftef the inquifition to difpeople 
the country, even more than perpetual war, 
and all the numerous colonies that Spain 
had fent to the Weft Indies : for your lord- 
fhip will find that Philip the third drove 
more than nine hundred thoufand Morif- 
coes out of his dominions by one edift, 
with fuch circumftances of inhumanity in 
the execution of it, as Spaniards alone 
could exercife, and that tribunal who had 
provoked this unhappy race to revolt, could 
alone approve. Abroad, the condu<ft of 
thefe princes was directed by the fame wild 
fpirit of ambition : rafh in undertaking, 
though flow to execute, and obftinate in pur- 
fuing, though unable to fucceed,they opened 
a new fluice to let out the little life and vi- 
gour that remained in their monarchy. Phi- 
lip the l'econd is faid to have been piqued 
againft his uncle Ferdinand, for refufing 
to yield the empire to him on the abdica- 
tion of Charles the fifth. Certain it is, 
that as much as he loved to difturb the 
peace of mankind, and to meddle in every 
quarrel that had the appearance of fup- 
porting the Roman and opprelfing every 
other church,, he meddled.little in the affairs 
of Germany. Bur, Ferdinand and Maxi- 

N MlUAN 
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milian dead, and the offspring of Ma3&- 
miliah ext i n eft , the kings of Spain efpoufed 
the interefts of the other branch of theif 
famify, entertained remote views of ambi- 
tion in favour of their own branch, even 
on that fide, and made, all the enterprizes 
of Ferdinand of Gratz, both before and 
after his elevation to the empire, the Com- 
mon eaufe of the houfe of Auftria. What 
coinpleated their ruin was this, they knew 
not how to lofe, nor when to yield. They 
acknowledged the independency of the 
Dutch commonwealth,and became the allies 
of then- ancient fubjedts, at the treaty 
of Munfler: but they would not forego their 
ofurped claim on Portugal,and they perfifted 
tD carry on fingly the War againft France. 
Thus they were reduced to fuch a lownefs 
of power as can hardly be paralleled in any 
other cafe: and Philjj* the fourth Was 
obliged at laft to conclude a peace, on terms 
repugnant to his inclination, to that of his* 
people, to the intereft of Spain, and to that 
of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

As to France * this aera of fhe entire 
fall of the Spanifh power is likewifc that 
from which we ijisry reckon that France 
$fcw. as formidable, as we have fcen her, to' 

... > hef 
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her neighbours, in power and prerehfions. 
Henry the fourth meditated great defigns, 
and prepared to aft a great part in Eurppe 
in the very beginning of this period, when 
RAVAitLAC ftabbed nini. His defigns died - 
with him, and, are .rather guefted at than 
known } forfurejy thofe .which his hiftorian 
Perefixe,, and the compilers of $um.y*s 
memorials afcribe to him, of i^Chridian 
commonwealth divided, into fifteen' dates, 
.and of a fenate to . decide all differences, 
and to nyiintain this new confiitution of 
Europe, are too chimerical to have been 
really his: but his general defignanf abating 
the houfe of Audria, and eftabtifliirig the 
iuperior power in that of Bourbon, was 
taken up about twenty years after his death, 
Dy Richelieu, and was purfued by him and 
by MaEarin with fo much ability and 
fuccefs, that it was effefted entirely by the 
treaties 6f Wedphalia, -and by the Pyrenean 
treaty : that ii, atethe end of the fccond of 
thofe periods I have prefumed to propofe 
to your lorddiip. 

^ t 

Wheh the third j in which we now are. 
Will end, and what circumftancea will mark 
the etid of it, , I knowmot: but this I know, 
that the great events and revolutions, which 
N 2 hav£ 
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have happened in the courfe of it, intcre# 
os ftill 'more nearly than thofe of the 
twcf precedent periods. 1 intended to have 
drawn up an eienchos or fumthary of the 
thtee^ but 1 doubted, on further reflc&ion* 
whether my memory would enable me to 
dp it with exatfnefii enough r and 1 faw 
that, if 1 Was able to do'it, the (feduftion 
‘%buld bd irrimcafurably long. Something 
of this kind however it may be reafohable 
to attempt, iirfpeaking of the laft period : 
Which may hereafter occafron a fafther trou- 
ble to your fcrdlhip; 

Btrf to give you fome breathing time, I 
will poftpone it at prcfent, and am in the 
mean' while. 


My LdabV 

/ ,t i, , sin 

1 fouryt?^ 


tET. 
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A {ketch of the ftate and hi ftory of Europe, 
from the Pyrenean treaty in one thoufand 
fix hundred and fifty-nine, to the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty- 
cigbc. 


T H E firft obfervation I fhall make' 
on this third period of modern his- 
tory is, chat as the ambition of Charles the; 
fifth, who united the whole formidable power 
of Aufiria in himfelf, and the reliefs temper, 
the cruelty, and bigotry of Philip the fe- 
cond, tyere principally objects of the atten- 
tion and folijcitude of the councils of Eu- 
rope, in the firfjt of theft periods; and as 
the ambition of Ferpjuand the fecund, 
apd the third, who dimed at nothing lefs 
‘ ‘ ” N 3 thap 
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than extirpating the proteftant . intereft, 
and under ' that pretence fubduing thd 
liberties of Germany, were objedts of the 
fame kind in the fecond j lo an oppofi- 
tion to the growing power x>f France, of 
to fpeak more properly, to the exorbitant; 
ambition of the houfe of Bourbon, has 
been the principal affair of Europe, during 
the greateft part of the prefent period. The 
deilgn of afpiring to yniverfal monarchy, 
was imputed to Charles the fifth, as foon 
a? he began to giyfe proofs bf ,his arobt- 
troh and capacity,' - 7 he fame defign was 
jmputed eo Lewis the fourteenth, as foon 
as he bt-gan to feel his own ftrengtH, and 
the weaknefs of his neighbours. Neither 
of thefe princes was induced, 1 believe, by 
the flattery of his courticts, or the ap pre- 
hen fibhs tof hfs adverfaries, to entertain fo 
chimerical a* defign as this would have beenj 
evert in' that Tah’e fenfc wherein the word' 
univeffal' ra fo often underftood : and I 
miftake' vfry much if either of them Was 
of a Charadler, or in circumftan'tes, to 
undertake it: Both ' kit than Had ftroog 
dt fires to raife their Families higher, and 
to extend their dominions father * but 
neither of them had >h^t1)ol^ and ^yefi- 
furous Ambition which makes a ebnquefor 

* “ and 
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and an hero. Thefe apprehenfions however, 
were given wifely, and taken ufefully. 
They cannot he given nor taken too foon 
when fuch powers as thefe arife ; becaufe 
when fuch powers as thefe are befieged as 
it were early, by the common policy and 
watchfulnefs of their neighbours, each of 
them may in his turn of ftrength fall/ 
forth, and gain a little ground-, but non$ 
of them will h 6 able to pufh their con- 
quers far, and mpph lefs to cotifummate 
the entire projects of their ambition, 
BeGdes tht occafional oppofition fhat was 
givdtto Charles the fifth, by our Hen- 
jtv the eighth, according to the differ- 
ent mpods of hutnour he was in; by the 
popes, according to the feveraf turns of 
their private intereft, and by the princes 
of Germany accord,it|g to the pccafions or 
pretences that religion or civil liberty 
furnifhed, be ftad from his firft fetting 
cyut a rival and an enemy in Francis the 
£irft>,who did not maintain his caufc tc in 
f* ii^rma paugiris/f $ I may pfe «f|ich ap 
e^prSfllon : as we have feen the hpufe of 
Auftria^fuej in our.days, for dominion, at 
.^g^'c^fpyoi^'pU'iioe in Europe. Fran- 
(?is the fitft was . the^ principal in his own 
quarrels, paid his *own armies, fought 
N 4 his 
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h>s own battles; and though his valour alone 
did not .hinder Charles the fifth from 
luoduing ail Europe, as Baylb, a better 
pniiologer than politician, fomewhere af- 
krts, but a multitude of other' circum- 
ftances eafily to be traced in hiftory ; yet 
he contributed by his victories, and even 
by his defeats, to wafte* thr ftiength and 
check the coutfe of that growing power. . 
jLJtwts the fourteenthfchad hb rivali Of this 
v kind in the houfe of^oftria, n0r indeed 
any enemy of this importance to combat; 
Wi the prince of Orange became ktftg of 
Great Bf^ain i and he had great advan- 
tages in many other refpe&s, which it is 
neceffary^to confider, in order to make 
a true judgment on the affairs of Europe 
from the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty. You will dilcovef the ..firft of 
thefc advantages, and fuch as were pro- 
dudive of -air .be reft, 1 the ebadudnf 
Richelieu and of Mayarin. Richr- 
LUuJtbrmed the grekt defign, and laid 
the foundations: MAJUilif purfu^d the 
delight *nd railifd i^'ifuperttHi^ute. Ifl 
do hot deceive* tttfyfclfif extrpmdy, » there 
are. tew paffages ' bi hiftory that defer ve 
y<^C lordfiiip's awepttoo there f than the 
dpathift that the firft anid.gremeft of thefe 

ipipifters 
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ininifters held, in laying the foundations I 
ipeakof. You will obferve how fye helped 
to embroil affairs on every fide, and to keep 
the houleof Auftria at bay as it were; how-; 
he entered into the quarrels of Italy againft 
Spain, into that concerning the Valteline, 
and that concerning the fuccefilonof Man- 
tua : without engaging fo deep as to divert 
him frorp another great objcdk of his policy# 
fubduing Rochelle and difarming the Hl»- 

S ots. You will obferve how he turied 
:lf, after this was done, to ftop the 
progrefs of Ferdinand inGermany. Whilft 
Spain fomented difcontents in jthe court, 
and diforders in the kingdom of France by 
all poflible means, even by taking engage- 
ments with theduke of Rohan, and forfup- 
porting the proteftants ; Richelieu abet- 
ted the -fame intereft in Germany againft 
Ferdinand.; and in the Low Countries 
againft Spain. The emperor was become 
altnoft the mafter in Germany. Christian 
the fourth, king of Denmark, had been at 
the head of a league, wherein the United 
provinces, Sweden, and Lower Saxony en- 
tered to oppofe his progress: but Chris- 
tian Jiad been defeated by Tilly aad Val- 
•ftsti, and oblige^ to conclude a treaty 
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JJ ^ ubcc » ^ erc f^RDiiUND gave hiia 
the law.. It was then that W A J? 

4powhus, with whom Ricwutir made 
Zfr't en u tCrC r int0 this war, and 

won turned the fortune of it. The 
French mmtfter had not yet engaged Juf 

IWh^ 10 thc ^ r ibutwin the 
Putch grew impatient, and threatened to 

“**" , the ;U rUCC L with s Pain, unleft 
“ ce * whp n the king if Swe t 

f was ktUedi and the battle of Nord- 
lingcn loft t , whei? Saxony had turned 

P® a,t \ *® the of the emperor, and 
Bjandcnbjrgh, and ft many others had 
fo^ed th.sexample, that Heffe aimoft 
alone perfifted in the Swedifh alliance* 

£ n _ R fi IC « at « u «gaged hk mafter, 
and profited of every circumftance which 
the comunaure afforded, to engage him 

llu T*®' u For > fi ^ h?\d n 

fftuble advantage by engaging ft late* 
that of coming frelh into the quarrel 
againft a wearied' and aimoft exhaufted 
^nemy : and that of yielding 2to the im* 
patience of his friends, who, prefled by 
fheir neceffiues and by the want they had 
of* France, gave this mittffter an oppor- 
tw»ty of laying thofc plaim^iand eftabliflb- 
tbofe pretenfions, in all hit treaties with* 

HoU 
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Holland, .. Sweden* and the prince# and 
ftates of the empire, on which he had pro- 
jetSkcd the future aggrandifement of France.,. 
The manner in which he engaged, and theV 
air that he gave to his engagement, were ad- 
vantages if the fecond fort, advantages of re- 
putation. and credit $ yet were thefe of no ... 
fmall motheot inthecourfe of the war, and 
operated ftrongly in favour of France, -a* 
he defigned they (hould, even after hi$ 
death’ and at and after the treaties of 
Welf^haiia. He yarnilhed ambition with 
the moil plaufible and popular preten- 
ces. The elector of Treves had- put 
himfelf under the protea ion of 'France: 
and, if 1 remember right, he made this 
ftep when the emperor could not protect 
him againft <the Swedes, whom* he had 
reafbh to apprehend. No matter, the* 
governor of Luxemburgh was ordered to 
furprife Treves, and to leize the ele&or. 
He executed his orders with fuccefs,and 
carried this prince prifoncr into, Brabant. 
RrcHtiitEu feized the lucky circumftancei 
he reclaimed’ the elector; and on the; 
reifufat of the cardinal infant, - the war 
was declared. > France, you fee, appeared 
the common friend of, liberty, this defender 

! r V'* 1 ' of 
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of it in the Low Countries againft the 
king of Spain, and in Germany again ft 
the emperor, as well as the protestor of 
the princes of the empire, many of whofe 
eftates had been illegally invaded; and 
whofe perfcns were no longer fafc from 
violence even in their own palaces. All 
'thefc appearances were kept up tWjdje ne- 
gpciations at Munfter, where Masarin 
rtaped what Richelieu had fowed. The 
demands that France made for herfelf 
Were very great } but the conjunfture was 
favourable, and fhe improved it to the ut- 
moft. No figure could be more flattering 
than hcKs, at the head of thefe negotia- 
tions j nor more mortifying than the empe- 
ror’s, through the whole cdurfe of the 
treaty. ‘The princes and Rates of the em- 
pire had been treated as vaffals by the em- 
peror : France determined then to treat with 
him on this occafion as i'overeigns, and fup- 
ported them in this determination. Whilft 
' Sweden feemed concerned for the prq- 
teftant intereft alone, and lhewed no other 
.regard, as flie had no other alliance; 
France affected to be (impartial alike tQ 
• the proteftant and to the papift, and to 
M ihtereft at hearrfcut tfc? eommbn 
*.V^ v v -C ■ r>/ intereft 
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intereft of the Germanic body. Her de- 
mands were exceflive, but they were to he 
fatisfied principally out of the emperor’s 
patrimonial dominions. It had been the 
art of her minifters to eftablifli this ge- 
neral maxim on many particular experien- 
ces, that the grandeur of France was a 
real, .and would be a conftant fecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the empire 
againfi the emperor; and it is no wonder 
therefore, this makim prevailing, injuries, 
rcfenttnenta, and jealoufies being frclh on 
one fide, and fcrvices, obligations, and con- 
fidence on the other, that the.Germans, were 
not unwilling France Ihould extend her em- 
pire on this fide of the Rhine, whilft Sweden 
did the lame on this fide of the Baltics 
Thefe treaties, and theimmenfc credit and 
Influence that France had acquired by them 
in the empire, put it out of the power of 
one branch of the houfe of Aufiria to 
return the obligations of afiiftanct to the 
Other, in the war that continued between 
France and Spain, till the Pyrenean trea- 
ty, By this treaty the fuperiorky of 
the houfe of Bourbon over the houfe of 
Aufiria was not only compleatcd and 
confirmed, but the great defign of uniting 
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-the Spanifh and the French monarchies un- 
der thwformer was laid, 


Tne third period therefore begins by 
-a great change of the balance of power 
inEurope, and by the profpetft of one much' 
greater and more fatal* Before ! defcend 
into the particulars < I intend to mention, 
Of the courfe of affairs, and of the political 
conduCt of the great powers of Europe in 
<his third period ; give me leave to caff 
my eyes once more” back on the fecond. 
The reflection i am going to make feems 
to me important,- and leads to all that is 
iiofolkrih 


Thb Dutch made their peace feparately 
alt' Munfter with Spain, who acknow- 
ledged thim the fovereignty arid, indepen- 
dency of their commonwealth. The French, 
-who had been, after our Etj-ZABEyH,' 
their principal fupport, reproached them 
-ftvercly for this breach of faith. They 
exctrfcd thcmfelvea in the bcft manncr. and 
by thfe heft reafons; they could. AU this; 
your lordfhip will And in the mopumeilf «|f 
that time. But I think it not improbablethac 
they had a motive you will not find there/ 
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and which it was not proper to giveas a 
reafon or excufe to the French. Might 
not the wife men amongft them confider 
even then, befides the immediate advan- 
tages that accrued by this treaty to their 
'dbmmonwealth, that the imperial power 
was fallen } that the power of Spain was 
vaftly reduced; that the houfeof Auftria: 
was nothing more than the (hadow of a 
great name, and that the hotife of Bour- 
bon was advancing; by large ftrides, to a 
degree of .power as exorbitant and as for- 
midable as that of the other family had 
been in the hands of Charles. the fifth; 
Of Philip the fecond, and lately of the 
two Ferdinands ? might they not fore- 
fee, even then, what happened in the courfe 
of very few years, when they were oblige 
id, for their own fecurity, to affift their, 
old enemies the Spaniards againft their 
old friends the French ? I think they 
might. Our Charles the firft was ao‘ 
great politician* and yet he fecmed to dif* 
ccrn that the balance of power , was turn** 
ing in favour of. France, feme years be- 
fore the treaties ofWeftphalia/ He m- 
fufed jto be neyter, and threatened to take 
part with, Spain, if* ,tjie French purfuecf 
the defiga of bcfieging Dunkirk and 

“ rZroom-! 
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Graveline, according to a concert taken 
between •them and the Dutch, and in 
purfuance of a treaty for dividing the 
Spanilh Low Countries, which Riche- 
lieu had negotiated, Cromwell eitbtp 
did not difcern this turn of the bSliuice 
of power, long afterwards when it was 
much more vifible*, or, difcerning it, he 
was induced by reafons of private ihtereft 
to ad againft the general intcreft of F urope, 
Cromwell joined with F ranee againft Spain-, 
and though he got Jamaica and.Dunkirk, 
he drove the Spaniards into a neceffity of 
making a-peace with France, that has dif- 
turbed the peace of the world almoft four- 
fcore. years, and the confcquences of which 
have well-nigh beggared in our times the na- 
tion heenflaved in his. There is a tradition* 
I have heard it from perfons who lived in 
thofc days, and 1 believe it came from Thur-i 
lob, that Cromwell was in treaty with 
Spain, and ready to turn his arms againft 
France when he died. If 'this fad was 
certain, as little as 1 honour his memory, 
1 ihould have ibme regret that he died 
io foon. But whatever his intentions 
wore, we mu ft charge the Pyrenean trea- 
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ty, and the fatal confequences of it, in 
a great meafure to his account. The Spa* 
niards abhorred the thought of marrying 
their Infanta to Lewis the fourteenth. It 
was on this point that they broke the ne- 
gociation LiOnne had begun: and your 
Iprdihip will perceive, that if they refumed 
it afterwards, and offered the marriage 
they had before rejected, Cromwell's 
league with France was a. principal in- 
ducement to this alteration of their 
refolutions*. 


The precife point at which the 
fcales of power turn like that of the 
folftice in either tropic, is impercep- 
tible fp common obfervation : and, in 
one cafe as in the other, fome pro- r 
gfcfs muft be made in the new di- 
rection, before the change is perceiv- 
ed, They who are in the finking 
fcale, for in the political balance of 
power, unlike to all pthers, the "fcale, 
that is, . empty finks, ; and that Which is 
full riles i they who are in thp linking 
fcale do not eafily pome -off from the 
habitual prejudices of fuperior wealth, 
or power, or flcill, or courage, nor from* 
O ' the 
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the confidence that thefe prejudices in- 
fpire, They who are in the rifing fcale 
do not immediately feel their ftrength, nor 
afiume that confidence in it which fuccefs- 
ful experience gives them afterwards. 
They who are the moft concerned to watch 
the variations of this balance, mif* judge 
often in the fame manner, and from the 
fame prejudices. They continue to dread 
a power no longer able to hurt them, 
or they, continue* to have no apprehen- 
fions of a power that grows 'daily more 
formidable. Spain verified the firft ob- 
fervation at the end of the fecond pe- 
riod, when, proud and poor, and enter- 
prizing and feeble, fhe ftill thought herfelf 
a match for France. France verified the 
fecond obfervation at the beginning of the 
third period, when the triple alliance flop- 
ped the progrefs of her arms, which al- 
liances much more confiderable were not 
able to effedt afterwards; The other prin- 
cipal powers of Europe, in their turns, have 
verified the third obfervation in both it’s 
parts, through the whole courfe of this 


;Whbn 
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When Lewis , the fourteenth toofc 
the adminiftration of affairs into his owh 
hands, about the year, one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty, he was in the prime of 
his age, and Had, what princes feldora 
have, the advantages of youth and thofe* 
t>f experience together. Their education! 
is generally bad •, for which reafon royal 
birth, that gives a right to the throne a- 
mong other people, gave an abfolute ex- 
clufion from it among the Marmalukes: 
His was, in all refpebts, except one, as 
bad as that of other princes. He jetted 
fometimes on Kis own ignorance; and therd 
were other defebto in his character, 
owing to his education, which he did 
not fee. But . Mazarin had initiated 
him betimes into the myfteries of his 
policy. He had feen a great part of 
thofe foundations laid, on which he wasi 
to raife the fabric Of his future gran- 
deur: and as Mazarin finifhed the 
Work that Richelieu began, he had 
Ihe leflons of one, , and the examples of 
both, to inftrudt him. He had ac- 
quired habits of. feCrecy and method, 
in bufinefs ; of refecve, difcrction, de- 
cency, and dignity, in behaviour. If 
he Was not the greateft king, he wai 
O 2 the' 
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the beft. a&or of majefty at leaft, that 
ewr filled a throne. He by no means 
wanted that courage which is common- 
ly called bravery, though the want of it 
was imputed to him in the midft of 
his greateft triumphs : nor that other 
courage,, lefs oftentacious and more rare- 
ly found, calm, fteady, perfevering refo- 
lution: which feems to arile lefs from 
the temper of the body, and is there- 
fore called courage of the mind. He 
had then) both moft certainly, and I 
could produce unqueftipnable anecdotes 
in proof. He was, in one word, much 
fuperior to any prince with whom he 
had to do, when he began to govern. 
He was furrounded with great cap- 
tains bred in former wars, and with 
great minifters bred in the iame fchool 
as himlelf. They who had worked 
tinder Mazarin, worked , on the fame 
plan under him ; and as they hat) the 
advantage of genius, and experience 
over moft 0 of the. minjfters pf pther 
countries, fo they had aoother advantage , 
over thofe who ’ were, equal or fii pe- 
riod tp them : the advantage. q£ fery.iqg 
a maftcr whofe abfolute power was eftab- 
lilhcdj - and the advantage of a fitu- 

ation 
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ation wherein they might exert their 
whole capacity without contradiction i,j over 
that, for inftance/ wherein your lord- 
fhip’s great grand father was placed; at 
the fame time, in England, and JofifM 
de Wit in Holland. Among thefc 
miniftcrs, Colbert muft be mention- . 
ed particularly upon this occafion ; be- 
caufe it was he who improved the 
wealth, and coniequently the power of 
France extremely, by the order he put 
into the finances, and by the encou- 
ragement he gave to trade atid manu- 
factures. The , foil, the climate, the 
fituation of France, the ingenuity, -the 
induftry, the vivacity of her inhabi- 
tants are fuch \ (he has fo little want 
of the produdl of other countries, and 
other countries have fo many real or 
imaginary wants to be fopplied by her* 
that when Ihe is not at. war with 'all 
her neighbours, when her doqwiftie quiet 
is preferved, and any* tolerable admini- 
ftration of. government prevails, • (be 
muft grow rich at the expence of thofe 
who trade, and even of thofe who do 
not open a trade, with her. Her baw- 
blc*, her modes, the follies jafid extra-, 
vaganciet of her luxury, coft England, 

O 3 about 
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ibofia’-ike' time we are fpeaking of.' 
little left than eight hundred thoufand 
pounds fterfing a year, and other nations 
,u .">«rj> r 0p° r t io ns. Colbert made the 
moft dr all thefe advantageous circum- 
ftatices, and whilft he filled the' national 
fpunge, he taught his fuccefiTors how to 
jqueeze it; a fccret that he repented hav- 
ing difeovered, they fay, f when he faw 
the ithmenfe fums that were necefiary to 
lupply the growing magnificence of his 
matter. 5 


e 

This was the character of Lewis the 
fourteenth, and this was the ftate of his 
kingdom at the beginning of the prefent 
period. If his power • was great, his 
pretenfions were ttill greater. He had re- 
nounced, and the Infanta with his confent 
had rendunced, all right to the lucceffion 
of Spain, in the ftrongeflr terms that the 
precaution of the councils of Madrid could 
contrive, hta matter j he confented to 
thefe renunciations, but your lordihip 
will find by the letters of Mazarin, 
?nd by other memorials, that he afted 
ptf the contrary principle, from the 
jirtt, .which he avowed foon after- 
* powef, and futh pr?,; 
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tenfions (hould have given, one would 
think, an immediate alarm to the red: 
of Europe. Philip the fougtb was 
broken and decayed, like the monarchy 
he governed. One of his Tons died, 
as 1 remember, during the negocia* 
tions that preceded the year one thou-, 
fand fix hundred and fixty : and the 
furvivor, who was Charles the fecond, 
rather languiftjed, than lived, from the 
cradle to the grave.' So dangerous a 
contingency therefore, as the union of 
the two . monarchies of Prance and 
Spain, being in View forty years toge- 
ther j one would imagine that the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe had the means 
of preventing it conftantly in view du- 
ring the fame time. But it was other- 
wife. France adled very fyftematically 

from the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fixty, to the death of king 
Charges the fecond of Spain. She 

never loft fight of her great object, 
the fucceflion to the whole Spamfti 
monarchy } and (he accepted the will 
of the king of Spain in favour of, the 
duke of Anjou. As (he never loft' 
fight of her great objelt during this 
tune, fo 0ie loft no opportunity of in- 

Q \ creafiog 
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Creating her power, while Ihe waited 
for that of fucceeding in her prcten- 
fions.. .The two branches of Auftria 
were in no condition of making a con- 
fiderable oppofition to her defigns and 
- attempts, Holland, who of all other 
powers was the molt concerned to op- 
pofe them, was at that time under 
two influences that hindered her from 
purfuing her true intereft. Her true 
intereft was to have iifed her utmoft 
endeavours to unite clofcly and inti- 
mately with England on the reftoration 
of king Charles. She did the very 
contrary. John de Wit, at the head 
of the . Louveftein faction, governed. 
The intereft of his party was to keep 
the houfe of Orange -down ; he courted 
therefore the friendlhip of France, 
and neglefled that of England. The 
alliance between our nation and the 
Putch was renewed, I think, in one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty two 1 
but the latter had made a defenfive 
league with France a little, before, on 
the fuppofltion principally of a war with 
England. The war became inevitable 
yery foon, Cromwell had chaftiied 

in track?, 
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and the outrages and cruelties they 
had committed ; but he had not cured 
them. The fame fpirit continued in 
the Durch, the fame refentmentS’ in 
the Eng’ifo : and the pique of mer- 
chants became the pique of nations. 
France entered into the war on the fide 
of Holland; but the little afiiftance (he 
gave the Dutth foe wed plainly enough 
that her intention was to make thefe 
two powers wade their llrength againft 
one another, whilft foe extended her 
conquefts . in the Spanifo Low Coun- 
tries. Her invafion of thefe provinces 
obliged De Wit to change his con- 
dud. Hitherto hie had been attached 
to France in the clofeft manner, had 
led his republic to ferve all the pur- 
pofes of France, and had renewed 
with the marfoal D’Estrades a 
projed of dividing the Spanifo Ne- 
therlands between France and Holland, 
that had been taken up formerly, 
when Richelieu made ufe of it to 
flatter their ambition, Sand to engage 
them to prolong the war againft Spain. 
A projed not unlike to that which 
was held out to them by the famous 
preliminaries, and thq extravagant bar- 
rier- 
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rier-treaty, in one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and nine j and which engaged them 
to continue a war on the principle of 
ambition, into which they had entered 
with more reasonable and more moderate 
views. 


As the private intereft of the two 
De Wits hindered that common-wealth 
from being on her guard, as early as (he 
ought to have been, againft France; fo the 
mittaken policy of the court of England, 
and the Ihort views, and the profufe tem- 
per of the prince who governed, gave great 
advantages to Lewis the fourteenth in the 
purfuit of his defigns. He bought Dun- 
kirk : and your lordlhip knows how great 
a clamour was raifed . on that occafion 
againft your noble anceftor; as if he 
alone had been anfwerable for the mea- 
fure, and his intereft had been concern- 
ed in it. I have heard our late friend 
Mr.' Georgs Clark, quote a witnefs, 
who was quite Smexceptionable, but I 
cannot recall his name at prefent, who, 
many years after all thefe trania&ions, 
artd the death of my lord Claren- 
don^ affirmed, tha; *the earl of Sand- 
wich 
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wich had owned to him, that he him* 
felf gave his opinion, among many others, 
officers, and mimfters, for felling ’Dun- 
kirk. ■ Their reafons could not be good, i 
prefume to fay j but feveral, that might 
be plauiibie at that time, are eafily guef- 
fed. A prince like king Charles, who 
would have made as many bad bargains 
as any young fpendthritt, for money, 
finding hi mfelf thus backed, we may 
affure ourfelves, was peremptorily deter- 
mined to fell; and whatever your great 
grandfatherYopinion was, this 1 am able 
to pronounce upon my own experience, 
that his treaty for the fale is no proof he 
was of opinion to fell. When the refolu- 
tion of felling was once taken, to 
whom could the fale be made? To the 
Dutch ? No. This meafure would have 
been at lead as impolitic, and, ip 
that moment, perhaps more odious 
than the other. To the Spaniards? 
They were unable to buy: and, as 
low as their power was funk, the pnn*» 
ciple of oppofing it dill prevailed. I 
have fometimes thought that the Spani- 
ards, who were forced to make peace 
f ith Portugal, and, to renounce all 

, claim' 
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claim to that crown, four or five years 
afterwards, might have been induced to 
take iRis relolution then, if the regain- 
ing Dunkirk without any expence had 
been a condition propofcd to them; and 
that the Portugucfe, who, notwithstand- 
ing their allian§e with England and the 
indbeft fuccours that France afforded 
them,, were little able, after the treaty 
efpecially, to Support a war againft Spain, 
might have been induced to pay the 
price of Dunkirk, for fo great an ad* 
vantage as. immediate peace with Spain, 
tod. the extin&ion of all foreign pre- 
fences on their crown. But this fpecula- 
tiea concerning events fo long ago paf- 
Sed is not much to the purpofe here. I 
proceed therefore to obferve, that not- 
withftanding the Sale of Dunkirk, and 
the fee ret leanings of our court to that of 
France, yet England was firft to take 
the alarm,: when Lewis the fourteenth 
invaded the Spaniih Netherlands in. one 
tboufand fix hundred and fixty-feven : 
and the triple alliance was gthb work of 
an< Englilb minifter. lt war time to 
take this alarm t for from the moment 
that the king of France claimed a right 
county of Burgundy, the dutchy 
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of Brabant, and other portions^ of the 
Low Countries as devolved on his queen 
by the death of her father Philip the 
fourth, he pulled off the mafic entirely. 
Volumes were written to eftablilh, and 
to refute the fuppofed. right. Your lord- 
ihip no doubt will, look into a contro- 
verfy that has employed fo many pens 
and fo many fwords ; and I believe you 
will think it was fufficiently bold in the. 
French to argue from cuftoms, that 
regulated the courfe of private fuccef- 
fions in certain provinces to a right of 
fucceeding to the fovereignty of thofe 
provinces ; and to aflert the divifi- 
bility of the Spanith monarchy, with the 
fame breath with which they affe reed the 
indivifibility of their own } although the 
proofs in one cafe were juft as good as 
the proofs in the other, and the funda> 
mental law of indivifibility was at kaft 
as good a law in Spain, as either this 
or the Salique law was in France. But 
Bowcver proper it might be for the 
French and Auftrian pens to enter into 
long difeuffions, and to appeal, on this 
great occafion, to the reft of Europe ? 

' the reft of Europe hall a flhort objec- 
tion to make to the plea of France, 

which 
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which* no fuphifms, no quirks of law, 
could evade. Spain accepted the re- 
nunciations as a real fecurity: France 
gave them as fuch to Spain, and in ef- 
fect to the reft of Europe. If they 
had not been thus given, and thus ta- 
ken, the Spaniards would not have mar- 
ried their Infanta to the king of France, 
whatever diftrefs they might have en- 
dured by the prolongation pf the war, 
Thefe renunciations were renunciations 
of all rights whatfoever to the whole 
Spaniih monarchy, and to every part of 
it. The provinces claimed by France 
at this time were parts of it. To claim 
them, was therefore to claim the whole j 
for if the renunciations were no bar to 
the rights accruing to Mary Theresa 
on the death of her father Philip the 
fourth, neither could they be any to the 
rights that would accrue* to- her, and her 
children, on the death of her brother 
Charles the fecond : an unhealthfui 
'youth, and who at this inftant was in 
immediate danger of dying; for to all 
the complicated diftetnpers he brought 
into the world tyith him, the fmall-pox 
was added. Your lordlhip fees how the 
fatal Contingency of uniting the two 

mon- 
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monarchies of France and Sp^in flared 
mankind in the face; and yet nothing, 
that I can remember, was done to pre- 
vtnt it : not fo much as a guarantee given, 
dr a declaration-made to aflert the validity 
of thefe renunoations, and for (ecuring 
the effcCt of them. The triple alliance in- 
deed, flopped the progrefs of the F tench 
arms, and produced the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle. But England, Sweden, and 
Holland, the contracting powers in this 
alliance. Teemed to lock, and probably did 
look no farther. France kept a great 
and important part of what (he had fur- 
prized or ravifhed, or purchafed ; for we 
cannot fay with any propriety that (he con- 
quered : and the Spaniards were obliged 
to let all they faved to the account of gain. 
The German branch of Auftria had been 
reduced very low in power and in credit 
under Ferdinand the third, by the trea- 
ties of Wtftphalia, as 1 have faid already. 
Lewis the fourteenth maintained, during 
many years, the influence thefe treaties had 
given. hun among the princes and flotes 
of the empire. The famous capitulation 
made at Franckfort on the eie&ion of 
Leopold, who fucceedcd Ferdinand a- 
bout the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
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fifty feven, was encouraged by the intri- 
gues of France : and the power of France 
was looked upon as the foie power that 
could ratify and fecure effectually the ob- 
fcrvation of the conditjgps then made. 
The league of the fthin^as not renewed 
I believe after the year one thtfufand fix 
hundred and fixty-fixj but though this 
league was not renewed, yet fome of thefe 
princes and ftates continued in their old en- 
gagement with France : whilft others took 
new engagements on particular occafions, 
according as private and ftnnetimes very 
paltry interefts, and theemtfiaries of France 
in all their little courts, dHpofed them. In 
fhort the princes of Germany (hewed no 
alarm at the growing ambition and power Of 
Lewis the fourteenth, but contributed to en- 
courage one, and to confirm the other. In 
fuch a ftate of things the German branch was 
little able to affift theSpahilh branch againft 
France, either in the war that ended by thb 
Pyrenean treaty, dr in that#e are fpeaking 
of here, the lhort war that began In odd 
thoufand fix hummed apd fixty-feven, and 
was ended by Utae: treaty of Aix laChb* 
peHe,& doe thoufand me hundttd and 
' But .it was not this alone 

that Ambled the emperot frdm afting 

with 
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With vigour in the ciufe of hit family ' thiol." 
hOr that has rendered lEfi^V'hcwife of AU'fttj# 1 * 
a d&d weight upon all heir allies ever 
Etgotryi r a Ad ml hdeparablfe compank>i»iv 
cruelty, aj well as the tyranny and avarice 
Of the cobrt of ISieiina, 1 created in t 
days, and has malntarhcd in dofaj ajmhft a 
pferpetual tliWjrfitm of the imperial arms 
frpm an effcchiat oppofftfon fd®*ahci. , .1 
tnfeart tat fp&He*of 'me doubles .-iri Hun garsr, 
Wtotcforef they beeamfe in their prb||fefv 
kjWf were^caufeii briginaliy By ihe ufujrpa; 
tidhs and pcrfecurions of the emperor,;* nd 
When the Bh»|ariatrs Were celled ^ 
ftrft, thcy were called fo for no ,$her reafoa 
than this, 1 that they would no t be ILves. 
Theuddmihioh of ehefempeiwr being lc& 
fiipportihle rhstf that of the Turk?, this. 
Unhappy peopfeopened a. door to-the bitted 
to ihfeft the empire, ‘ indeed of making 
their tipUltwry What it had beeo befor^ $ 
birrier-«giS^r»ft the tprcpff^itB ‘^pwificri . Ttahet-'. 
£ldbaA^^Jr'lw^f''<mbiigb feicret ally oi^tho 
Turlca^ ia "Weil a«; the Hungarians, and has 
found 1$* ^obOuniih it*;hy keeping theero- 
ptrtir Hl perpetual alarm* on that fide, .while 
me’ hksraVaged the empire a«d the Low 
CoUntdes^oathc other,* Thuswefaw, thir- 
ty-two tbejrm* «f’-|fraace’..a«l •' 

Bavaria in poffcffion cf Pallau, end the mal- 
P contents 
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contents ofHungary in the fuburbs of Vi- 
enna. In a Word, when Lewis the four- 
teenth Jnade the flrft eBay of his power* by 
the war of one thousand" fiif hundred and 
fixty-feVefu and founded, as it Were, the 
councils of juirope concerning his preten- 
lioris oh the Spanilh fucceffion, he found 
his power to be great beyond what his 
neighbours, of even he perhaps thought it i 
gteat by the' Wealth, and greater by the 
united ffiir] tofhU, people t greater ftill by 
tte, HI policy j .arid divided ioterefts that 
governed thole who had d fuperior edm- 
tnon intereft ;o oppofe hi^hY He found 
that thd mdnfibers 6f the triple alliance did 
hot fee, orfeting did rtot think proper to 
own that they faw, the inj'uftiCe, and the 
Confcquence of his preteoQpns. .They con- 
tented themfelves to giv«,to Spain an ad 
of guaranty for ftcuring the execution of 
the treaty of Ajjf la Chapcjle. He knew 
even then how ih the gyafaphte Would b6 
obferved by tWO pf therit at h^Jay Eng- 
land and by. Sweden.^ fThf. treaty itfelf 
.was nothing more tha4 d compofuioqbei 
•tween the bully and shf ^fed,. Tourctfiy^ 
.and Lifle,' and df%r -places 

, 1 ’hat 1 have forgot;,, Were yielded to him,:' 
jnd fes fefipred the egonty of Burgundy, 
.Recording to.fhe^plibnthai Spttin-inad^ 
’ >’ ■ r • agiiaft 
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againft the intercft and expectation too 
of the Dutch, when an option wa$ fitted 
Upon her. The king of Spain compound- 
ed for hispofieffion : but the emperor com- 
pounded at the fame time for his'fuc- 
ceflion, by a private eventual treaty of 
partition, which the commander of Gxx- 
monville and the count of Aversbero 
figned at Vienna. The fame Leopold, 
who exclaimed fO loudly in oiie thou- 
fand fix hundred and ninety.eight, againft 
any partition of the Spanifh monarchy, 
and refufed to fubmit to that which 
England and Holland had then made, 
made one himfelf in one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty-eight, with fo little 
regard to thefe two powers, that the 
whole ten provinces were thrown into 
the lot of France. 

There it no room to wonder if fuch ex- 
perience as Lewis the fourteenth had upon 
this occafion, arid filch a face of affairs in 
Europe, railing his hopes, raifed his am- 
bition ; and if, in making peace at Aix la 
Chapelk, he meditaied a Hew war, the 
War of oik thoufand fix hundred and (even* 
ty-twoj the preparations he made for it, by 
negociations in ill parts, by alliances where- 
fver he found ingrefiion, and by the in- 
fa creak 
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create ojfftis. ■ktM,' wcfc equaUy proofs of 
ability} jh^ufiry, and power. ' I feall not - 
defend jritb thefe particulars; youfr loyrd- 
ibij> will find them -pretty well detailed it* 
the memorials of that time, got one of the 
^mnccs,jie ; made imtift mention, though 
i fncivdo^ fe wiffi tfic-otmoft regret and ip- 
'.dtgn^d^.^'Epglahd* was " fatally ^engaged 
ft; fart jn, this J^lpinwy againft 
the peace^aOd % liberty r Of 'Europe, " nay, 
‘hgainft hir pwn pelce afu| ; ,her own liberty j 
ft : bjibh|e , $ payt it y»fts, equally wicked 
and impfcifjtlp.. Edrgive $hc terms I ofe, 
my lord ; 'none , can be too Arone. The 
ipiiticipks of thertrtpfc^siliiance *jft and 
Wife,, and worthy 'of a king of England, 
T^j.lhe prqgrefe of the 
■ Frenth iribs'was'io he^oted/ the ten 
provinces were tpbe 'lat^andi% filing 
tficin, the batficr of Holl^d wae-to bfcpre-r 
ferved. !‘Nb^ wt'joipctf-fe»r’ councils and 
, out af,m^ tb thofe of Ffi/ite^ in a project 
that Oquid not be cafrietjTon at all,' as it wa» 
'^afyro ffefc'jMtfitbit ifyeflf ftewed, 

j^ptior, oElGirt- 

:*w% 

• not be 

j %'frcjr of Iw. pretence 

’■ * and 
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and opportunity of ravaging the empire, 
and extending her conqriefts on th^ Rhine. 
The medal of Vam Beunjnghen, and 
other pretences " that France took for at- 
tacking the illates of the Low Countries, 
were ridiculous. They im poled on no one: 
and the true objed of Lewis the fourteenth 
was manifeii to all. But what could a king 
of England mean? Charles the feconl 
had reafons of refinement againft the Dutch, 
and juft ones too no doubt. Among the 
reft, lt was not eafy for him to forget the 
affront he h*ad fuffered, and the loft he had 
fuftaincd, when, depending on the peace 
that was ready to be figned, and that was 
figned at Breda in July, he negleded to fic 
put his fleet * and when that of Holland, 
commanded by Rotter, with Cornelius 
De Wit on board as deputy or conrtmif- 
fioner of the ftates, burnt his (hips at Cha- 
tham in June. The famous perpetual edid, 
as it was called, but did not prove in tfio 
/event, againft the eledion oF a ftate-'holder, 
which John oe Wit promotedi carried, 
and obliged the prinfe of Orange to fwear 
to, maintain;* very few days after the con- 
dufion of the peace at Breda, might be 
another motive in jhe breaft of king 
Charles the fecond : as it was certainly a 
pretcncc of revenge on theDutch, or at leaft 

Q* 
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up by thofe w[ho were, no enemies tp fuch 
defigns, and on the authority of thofe who 
were parties to 'them. But whatever king 
Charles the fecond meant, pertain it is 
that his conduft eftablifoed &e fupefiority 
ofFr«fei) Eare|>c. „ " ^ 

But tlus charge, however, muft Pot he 
confined to ^m alone. iThpfe’ who were 
nearer the danger, thofe who were e*ppfed 
to the immediate attacks of France, and 
even thofe. who were her rivals for the fame 
♦ucceflion, haye <df h^cr afljfted her, or, jar 
gaged to remain neufers^a ftrange fatafity 
prevailed, and produced fuch a conjunc- 
ture at can hardly be* paralleled iii Kjftory. 
Youc jurdihip frijrphfefve, fith afeonUhr 
ii^cnt f yen , in the , beginning erf the year 
pnp thppfand fiy.huodred and feventy-two, 
3 r ttfe neighhou^ of France, afling as if 
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and began to. unite in oppofition to France.' 
Even England thought it time to interpofft 
in favour otfheDateh. Thetadfequences 
of rhis .a1afrn» of this fuddcn turn in the 
policy of h urope and of that wdych hap-j 
petted by, the mafifkcie .'of; the. CfejlfWiTs, 
and tfie elevation of the pmhc^ofijQrange^ 
in hhe»gdvejnaufflt ; of th,e leven« pi»vincea» 
fatted thtfc provinces, and flopped .the aai 
pidtprogrttfeiof ihe arms of France,. - Lewia 
the f cwtieehth indeed Xurpfifed the . fevcn 
provinces id this war* ...f».j|p*ljW r «icpri|t4. 
*|^ ten in that hlf ^e jt)toofend fi«iht»ndr«* 
shl fat^feveij, ,#nd ray^^ .dj^encekA 
countries h^4.Rir'Spi>Jiif|^eQt ; na conquer, 
them, if tliejrhadbeeo. prepared ta refiftj 
la the -.war df Onethoufand fix hundred 
and ftk#pty*fyo,he h,ad;ll«le Jef? tbanoae 
hundred and fifty thaufiu^- men on foot, 
befidcs xfie^bodits, Jtf , En$(h^iwi&, ^ 
and/Swedea, ifatra 

tf; [pr /dffy.i thbufandi moire. '.-W&h - this 
mtito ' <®|cej;%e c<»ik fercy. phwscs 'qt forty 

peace,,, played th e/moq/tfci a little while 
t^$J irecftf, j/^4 as/two.; ^ ' the, jhitch fet 
#&*$.. frqflH&if conilcr.t^tioiuand, aa£ 

M# ;thf^ppe» : of ft^eburf Scfufed 
ii, 'fa; yt«k*wek m Vei> 
'" failles. 
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failles, and left his generals to carry on hja 
enteiprize : which they did with.fo little' 
fiicccfs, that Grave and Maeftricht atone 
remained to him of all the boafted con - 5 
quefts he had inade» and even thefe- he of- 
fered two years afterwards to reftore, if by 
that conceflion he could have prevailed 01* 
the Dutch at that time to make peace with 
him. But they were not yet diQtofed to 
abandon their allies j for allies now they had. 
The emperor /and the king of Spais had 
engaged in the quarrel againft France and 
many of the princes of the empire had done 
the fame. Not ajh The Bavarian conti- 
nued obftinatc inhisoeutrality,and to men- 
tion no more, the Swedes made a great dt- 
vcrfiqa in favour, of France in the empire j 
where the dukeof Hanover abetted their de- 
igns at muchas be could,for he was a zealous 
ytartifanof France, though the other prince^ 
of bis houfc aded for the common caqfe. 
Ivdalcend mcc^oo more particulars. The 
War that Lewis the fourteenth kindled by 
attacking in fq viojent a maantfr thetJutctf 
commonwealth,, a«!|% cnakij^fo arbitrary 
qnjiife of his, ^%iukc« 6 , became gene« 
ftf*. tn Spain, in 

$jcily, an jqper Khitw* to 

pobqprlr*rto provincei 
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od the Mediterranean, theOcean, and the 
Baltic. ‘France fupported Tthis v#r with 
advantage 05 every fide: add When your 
lprd|Hip cfopfiderS in whit 'mariner it was 
carried on Sgainff her, you will not be 
furprifed that me did io. Spain had fpirit, 
but too little ftrength to maintain her power 
id Sficily, wWre Mtffina had revolted j to. 
Beiej »4 her frontier on thafefid* of the Py- 
tenees i and' to refift the great efforts of the 
French jitf the Low Countries. ’‘The enV- 
pirn 'was divided} and,even among the 
princes* wl>b a&ed againft Franc*, there 
Was neither union in their councils, nor 
qph^ertin their projeAs, nor order in pre- 
pwatipiW,nor vi|durin execution: and, to 
fey the truth, there wasftot, in the Whole 
confederacy, a man wbofe abilities could 
make htrn a match for the prince of Conde 
brtMmarfoal of Ttr *«wkb j nor many who 
were tn any de fcrce'equal ^Luxemburg, 
Cfciqui, Schomberc, ana bt her generals 

f * "" inferior note, wfio commanded the ar- 
iea of France,: The emperor took thi* 
ri time w' mi^c wtf^invafior^ on -thh 
Hprtjes . of^pl i^y, ^ 1 'to onp'ldl 
*pfot^aht fob]eA#l ^epruiee ofuRAnol 
' Ude adiatSiS^bd^e firiime^ like 
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neither the temptations of ambition nor 
thofe of private in te reft could make him 
fwerve from the true intereft of his country,? 
nor from the common intereft of Europe, 
He had railed more lieges, and loft more 
battles, it was faid, than any general of hia 
age had done. Be |t fo; But his defeats 
were manifcftly due in a great meafure to 
circumftances independent on him: and that 
fpirit, which even thefe defeats could notde- 
prefs, was all his own. He bad difficulties in 
his own commonwealth t the governors of 
the Spaniih Low Countries crofted his mea- 
fures'fomctimes: the German allies disap- 
pointed and broke them, dften : ;,sftd it is 
not improbable that he was frequently be- 
trayed.. He was fo perhaps; even by 
Souches, the imperial general ; a French- 
man according to Bayes, and a penfioner 
of Louvois according to common report, 
and very ftrong appearances. He had not 
yet credit and authority fufficient to triake 
him a centre of union to a whole confe- 
deracy, the foul that animated and dire&ed 
fp great a body. He fame to be fuch after- 
wards; but; at time ‘ fpoken of he 
eould not ttke ib f gfeat a part upon him, 
No other, prince, orgetyral was eqpal to its 
and the confequewesofthis defeQ: appeared 
aliqoft ip every operation. France pas fur* 

'■ 'founded 
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founded by a multitude of enemies, all in- 
tent to dcmolifh her power. But,” like the 
bu'ihleis *f Babel, they (poke different lan- 
guages f.nd as thofe could not build, thefe 
could not demolifli, for want of underftartd- 
ing one another.' Prince improved this ad- 
vantage by her antis, and more by, her ne- 
gotiations. Nimeghen was, after Cologn, 
the fcehe of thefe, ^England wars the medi- 
ating power, and I know hot whether oUr 
Chari, ts the fecond did rtotlerveherpurpo- 
fes more ufcfully in the latter, and under 
the character of mediator, than he did or 
could have done byjoining his arms ro her’s, 
and. acting as her ally. The Dutch were 
iodupecnofign a treaty with Him, that broke 
tfie confederacy, and gave great advantage 
p prahce : the purport of it Was to 

pbjjge France and Spain to make peace on 
a pUq 'to be propOfed tothem, and no 
inehtfdp made in it of the cithelr allies 
that^ 1 remember. The Dutch wire glad 
tp get. put pf an expenBve war. France 
prpmifcd to reftore Maeftricht to them, and 
Maeftiicht Was the bftly plaice thit'ffcmato- 
pd uhrecpvefed of all they had loft. They 
dlfplped Sn$i*tifc ^ime|lien, aS v they had 
(propped frmf |t ;^uhftef, but mahy 
hlrcttittftahces give a mijch 

yro^j^KC to theiir iFlhd^iing of* Spain, 
than 
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than to their abandoning of France. I 
need not fpecify them. * This only I would 
cbferve : when they made a feparate 
peace at Munfter, they left an ally who 
was in condition to carry on the war alone 
with advantage, and they prefumed to im- 
pofe no terms upon him : when they made 
a feparate peace at Nimeghen, they aban- 
doned an ally who was in no condition to 
carry on the war alone, and who was re- 
duced to accept whatever terms the com- 
mon enemy prefcribed. In their great dif- 
trefs in one thoiifand CiX hundred and Se- 
venty three, they engaged to reftore Maef- 
tricht to the Spaniards as foon as it.fhould 
be retaken : it was not retaken, and they 
accepted it for themfclvcs as the price of 
the feperate peace they made with France. 
The Dutch had engaged farther, to make 
neither peace nor truce with the king of 
France, till that prince conknted toreftore 
to Spain all he had conquered fxnce the 
Pyrenean treaty. 1 But, tar from keeping 
' this promife in any tolerable degree, Lewis 
the fourteenth acquired, by the plan im- 
pofed onSpain at Nimeghen, befides the 
", icounty of Burgundy, fo many other coun- 
* tries and towns oiwhe fide or the ten Spa- 
nifh provinces, that thefr, added to the 
places he kept of thofc which had been 
* yielded 
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yielded to him by the treaty of Alx la Cha- 
pelle (fot feme of littleconfequence he re- 
ftored) put into his hands the principal 
ftrength of that barrier, again'ft Which we 
goaded ourfclves almoft to death in the 
laft great war; and made good the faying 
of the marlhal pf Schombero, that to at- 
tack this barrier Was to take the beaft by 
his horns. I know very well what may be 
faid to excufe the Dutch. The emperor 
was more intent to tyrannize his fubjeda 
on One fide, than, to defend them on the 
other. He attempted little againft France* 
and the little he did attempt was ill order- 
ed, and worfe executed. The affiftance of 
the princes of Germany was often uncer- 
tain, and alwiya expen five. Spain Was 
afrjsafly indebted to Holland for great 
fums; greater ftilidnift be advanced to her 
If the waf cPfedhucd: apd experience 
Ihewed that France waaablc, and * would 
continue, topjcvail againft her prefCnt ene- 
mies. The tr iple league had flopped her 
progrefs, and obliged her to abandon the 
ddunty of Burgundy ; but Sweden was 
nbwengagpd in the war On the fide of 
» ^England had been ih* the toff 
gktnpg of It: andJBhgland was npwjpri* 
T»ly favourable td’ heir int&efts, as’-Swe* 
«kft had been in theiieginniDg of it. "‘Toi 
' wholg 
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whole ten provinces would have been. Tub- 
'd ued in the courfe of a few campaigns more : 
land it was better for Spain and the dutch 
too, that part Ihould be faved by accenting 
a fort of compofition, than the whole be 
rifqued by rcfufingit. i. This might be al- 
ledged to cxcufe the conduct of the Stated 
General, in impofirig tuyrd terms on Spain V 
in making none for their other allies, and 
in fignirig alone : by which fteps they gave 
France an opportunity that ihe improved 
with great dexterity of management, the 
Opportunity of treating with the confede- 
rates one by obe, and of beating them by 
detail in the cabinet, if 1 may fo fay, as 
Ihe h^d Often done in the field. I (hall not 
compare thcfe reafons, which were, but twq> 
well foubded in fad, arid muflt appear 
plaufible at leaft, with Other confiderationa 
that might be, and were at the time, in- 
Eficd upop. I confine tnyfelf tp a fi w ob- 
fervatioris, which every knowing and Irit- 
partial mah muft admit. Your : lord (hip 
w|l drove; prft, that thb fatal principle 
of cobfooundifig with Lfcjpjf $e fourteenth, 
from. She time t|ia| 'iijf pretenTionf, his 
Fower* ami $jc uft W madc 6f it, began 
to threaten Europe, prevailed ft ill more at 
Nirp^en shim it hn| prevailed at Aix : fo 
th*t although hcdid not obtain to the fuUj 
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alt be attempted, yet the dominions of 
France v Msl5ere py common content, on every 
trcaty^jpjorejafld more extended j her bar- 
rieh on all fides were more and more 
ftfengihened £thofe of her neighbours werd 
mole and scmt weakened j and that ppwer^ 
which i: ; «»i:ii9 ‘iDcrt one 'day, againft the 
reft of Europe, the pretended righ ts of thi 
Jiduft of Bourbon to the SpanHh monar- 
chy %at more and more eftablifhed, and 
rendered truly formidable in fuch' hands at 
ieaft, during the courfe of the firft eighteen 
years of the period. Your locdlhip will 
pleafc to ot>f^|vc hi thefecond place, that 
the extreme weaknefs of one branch of Au- 
Ifria, and the miferahle condufl of both j 
the poverty of fom? pf the princes of the 
empire* and the dJifumOty and, to fpeak 
plawjy, the il»^tierf|# v |olic3r of all di 
them ( ip ihort, the ^confiied views, the 
fifctfafeN' and, to fpeik . as plainly of 
my own as of ptner ^patjqni, the iniquity 
Pf the eouiW.pf Ehgtaid, ndtp^y bin* 
tiered the of this pfff from feing 

flopped in ti^vKht ndflRd it iip into 
/Ufcnfcth altpoft- 4%e^b^rfuni« 
k^^acy. At^rd obi^vatWn iS this J 
l£tMi#ufe» matferfbr the epaidua of thj 
Bd^tfimegbchdre n^fufficiem, M 
W ; %:thfe1rf»W-«r.tfa 

con- 
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condemnation) even after the death of the 
De Wits ; as they were to be condemned 
moft juftly, during that adminiftration, 
for abetting and Favouring France. If 
theie excufes, grounded on their inability 
to purfue any longer a war, the . principal 
profit of which was to accrpe to their con- 
federates, for that was the cafe after the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and feventy- 
three, or one thoufand fix hundred and- 
feventy-four, and the principal burden of r 
which was .thrown on them by their con- 
federates! if thefe are fufficient, they fhould 
not have atted for decency’s fake as well 
as out of good policy, the part they did 
afl in one thoufand feven hundred and ele- 
ven, and one thoufand feven hundred and 
twelve, towards the late queen, who had 
complaints of the fame kind, in a much 
higher degree, and with circumitances much 
more aggravating, to make of them, of 
the emperor, and of all the princes of Ger- 
many! and who was far from treating them 
and their other allies, at that time as they 
treated Spain and their other allies in one 
thoufand fix hundred and feventy-eight. 
Immediately after the Dutch had made their 
peace, that ofSpain was figned with France. 
The emperors treaty with this crown and 
that of Sweden was concluded in the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing year : and Lewis the fourteenth 
being rtow at liberty to alfift his ally, whilft 
he had tied up the powers with whom he 
had treated from aflifting theirs, he foon 
forced the king of Den mark arid the elector 
of Brandenburg to reftore all they had 
taken from the Swedes*, and to conclude 
the, peace of the north. in all thefe treaties 
ie ga»e th^ law, and he was now _ at the 
hiM p6ifi V t of. his grandeur. He con- 
tinned itltii* point for federal years,, and in 
this hcighiliof his power he prepared thofe 
alliances agairift 1c, uridcf the weight Of 
which he was at laft well- nigh opprefled * 
and might have been reduced as low as the 
general intereft of' Europe required, if fome 
of jhe caufes, which worked now, had not 
continued to work'in his favOOr, and if his 
enemies had not proved, in their turn of 
fortune, as infatiablc as profperity had ren- 
deied.him 


• with all the 

powers with whprfhf Kad been in war, he 
continued to vex both Spain and' the em- 
pire, and fo rxtt# ; ;Kf obnquefts in the 
Lpw Cpuntries, 4*$ Oft’ the Rhine,' Kdfh 
fay'j $£ PJf? ^>d the f&ord . Me dfef &e 3 the 
q&bersdf Mql^nd 0/ friffeb, whdfe 

' jn ®- - 1 ‘ ‘ ' and 
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And judges all at once; Upo%the c^ecifions 
pf thefe tribunal*; he {sized Into his own 
hands, under the notion r of dependencies 
and the pretence of reunions, whatever 
towns or di ft r ifts of country tempted .his 
ambition, or jfuited his conveniency : and 
added, by thefe and by other means, in the 
midft of peace, more territories to thofe 
the iate treaties had yielded to him, than 
he could have got by continuing the liar. 
He afted afterwards, in the fupport of all 
this, without any bounds or limits. His 
glory was a realon for attacking Holland 
in, one thoufand fix hundred and fcventy- 
two, and his conveniency a reafon for many 
of the attacks he made bn others, afterwards. 
He took Luxemburg by force : he dole 
Strafburgh ; he bought CafTal: and, whilft 
he waited the opportunity of acquiring to 
his family the crowd of Spain, he was not 
without thoughts* nor hopes perhaps^ of 
bringing into it , the imperial crowp lie- 
wife. Some of the crdeliies m, CTejtrtcd 
in the empire may be aferibed tpfcisfi&p- 
pointmentin th«Vie*t1|. iky fomeof them, 
-the, wax ehided '"by ' the' treaty 
*>t Nimeghen, he .bswL sdicittly^ibBercfh^li 
many. .Though theFrejbch writers endea- 
vour to Qide oyer them,*© palliate them, amt 
to imputc them particularly totheJSagililh. 

Q^a. * shaf 
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that were in their fervice, for even this ond 
of thei» wrie#s has the front to advance! 
^et thefe cruelties unheard of among ci- 
vilised nations^ muff be granted to have 
been ordered by the counfels, and executed 
by the arms of Francej’ m the Palatinate,' 
kid iirdthtf parts. V ", ' 

i J ; ;> ,v ’ - . : -v ' . 

■t If Lewis the fourteenth could have con- 
*?$it^. himfelf with;'the a£quiikiohs that 
‘^rai^dooirmcd to aim % the treaties of 
*oip^ 5 thoufiihd fix diundfed and feventjr- 
iigbt, ah#’ onfe thoufaftd fix hundred and 
fcvbhty^hirte^ and with the authority and 
^epfitatipn which he tiTch gained j it is plain 
'thathe^ohld havi grrevehtcd the alliances 
■ tha^'ere;i^terw0s forttied againft him* 
and^that he’‘thifhVhave regains his crdmt 
imdngft the ^princes of the empire, where 
hh had obe^mily-allianee by theoaarriage 
df his brother tothedaughfer ofcfie eleftor 
,^, g d.ano^r Ib^k^of his fon to 

Sw^rV^clofeJ^ .rttached to him» and 

’tar.mter* 



die' lame 
eft would h 
clofely.He 

thepi'mtipal, fiujt iMt ' directing 
^^T^i^ln^'ha^Kda'this 
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king of Spain, or fome other objeft of great 
ambition, had determined him to aft a- 
nother part. But, inftead of this, he con- 
tinued to vex and provoke alt thofe who 
were, unhappily for them, his neighbours, 
and that, in many inftances for trifles. An 
example of this kind occurs to me. On 
the death of the duke of Deux Ponts, he 
«' feized that little inconfiderable dutchy, 
without any regard to the indifputable right 
of the king of Sweden, to the fervices that 
frown had rendered hirrij or to the want he 
might have of that alliance hereafter. The 
eonfequence was, that Sweden entered, with 
the emperor the king of Spain, the eleftor 
of Bavaria, and the States General, into 
the alliance of guaranty, as it was called, 
about the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and eighty three, and into the famous 
league of Aulburg, in one thoufand (W 
hundred and eighty fix. 

Since I have mentioned this league, and 
£nce we may date from it amore general 
and a more concerted oppofiuon to f ranee 
than there had been before; give me leave 
to recall feme of the reflexions that have 
preiBnced themfelves .to my mind, in con- 
sidering what I have reSd, and what I have 
heard related, concerning the paJTages of 

• * * ,J hi * 
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that time. They will be of tile to forest 
our judgment concerning later paffages. 
If the king of France became an obje«9t 
of averfion on account of any invaiions he 
made, any deviations from public faith, any 
barbarities ejcercifcd where his arms pre- 
vailed, or the perfecution of his proteftant 
fubjefts t the emperor delerved tp be fuch 
an Objed, at leaft as much as he, on the 
fame accounts. The emperor vyas' fo too, 
but with this difference relatively to the 
political fyftem of the weft : the Auftriaii 
ambition and bigotry exerted themfelves in 
diftant countries, whole interefts were not 
confidered as a, part of this fyftcnjij fori 
other wife there would have been as much 
rcafon for amfting the people of H.ungary 
and of Tranfylvartia againft the emperor, 
as there had been formerly for a (lifting the 
people of the feyen united provinces againft; 
Spain,' oy as tjjere have been lately for alfift- 
ing them againft France: but the ambition 
and bigotry, of Lewis the fourteenth were 
exerted in the Low Cour|tnes, On the 
Rhine* in Italy, and in Spain, in the very 
rordft of tliis lyftem, if lmay fay fo, and 
with fucccfi that could not fail io subvert it 
in tithe. The power of the hodfe of Jlu. 
fti*wj that had bccq feared too long, was' 
* «od that of the houfe of: 

Bourbon, 
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Bourbon, by having been feared too late, 
war nOw grown terrible. The emperor was 
fo intent on the eftablifhmcnt of ftisabld- 
lute power in Hungary, that he expoftftl 
the empire doubly to defoTation ind rditf 
for the fake of it. He left the frontier al- 
moft quite defencefefs on the fide of the 
Rhine, againft the inroads and ravages 0f 
France : and by ihewing no mercy to thd 
Hungarians, nor keeping any faith with 
them, he forced that miferable people into 
alliances with the Turk, who invaded thb 
empire, and befieged ^Vienna. Eventhi* 
event had no tffcd’upon him. Tfouf lord- 
ihip will find, that Sqbibski king of Fo* 
land, who had forced the Ttirks to raiic the' 
liege, and had fixed the imperfarcr6*p : that 
tottered on his head, could pot prevail on 
him to take thofe meafures by whichalonp 
it was pofiible to cover the empire, to 
cure the King of Spain, and to ll'duce thak 
power who was probably One dayto difoujte 
with him this prince's fucceffioft. Thkel^ 
apd the maleopntents made fuch demandf, 
as none but a tyrant could refule, tH$Kjpi%* 
fervation of their ancient privileges, fLbdrtjv 
of confcience, the convocation of a free 
dlccorparliament, apd others of hfi im- 
portance. All '"ym in vain, '•^e war con- * 
tfeem^iand wiciti&c Turks, * 
ft* and- 
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and France was left at liberty to pulh her 
enterprizas almoft without oppofition, a- 
gainft Germany and the Low Countries. 
The diftrefs in, both was fb great, that the 
States General few no other expedient for 
flopping the progrefs of the French arms, 
than a ceffation of hoftilitfes, or a truce of 
twenty years •, which they negotiated, and 
which was accepted by the emperor and the 
king of Spain on the terms that Lewis the 
• fourteenth thought fit to Offer/ By thefe 
terms he was to remain in fulLand quiet 
poffcffion of all he had acquired fwee the 
yearsone thoufand fix hundred and feventy 
eight, and^tjQC' thoufand fix hundred and 
twenty nine; among which acquifitions 
that of Luxemburg and that of Strafburg 
wett comprehended. The conditions of 
this truce w^re fo advantageous to France, 
that all theft intrigues Were employed toob- 
tajn a definitive treaty of peace upon the 
fame conditions. .( But this was neither the 
in'tereft nor, the intention of |he other con- 
tracting powers. The imperial arms had 
£*? wry jtcccfaful againft the Turks. 
This Tuci^ ^ as the troubles that 
followed uphn it in the Ottoman armies. 

•ojUftheTofti, g^vWa reafqnableexpeaa- 

ttw of conclutfiqg a peace ion that fide: 
ap(Jj this peace concluded, the emperor, and 

the 
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the empire; and the king of Spain would 
jiave been in a much better pofture to treat 
with France. With thefe views, that werij 
wife and juft, the league of Aulborg was 
made between the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and Sweden, as princes of the em- 
pire, and the other circles and princes. 
This league was purely defenfive. An ex- 
prefs article declared it to be fo : and as it 
had no other regard, it was not only con- 
formable to the laws and conftitutionsof the 
empire, and to the pra&ice of all nations, 
but even to the terms of the aft of truce fo 
lately concluded. This pretence therefore 
Tor breaking the truce, feizing the electorate 
of Cologn, invading the Palatinate, be- 
fieging Philipfburg, and carrying unex- 
pected and undeclared war into the empire, 
could not be fupported : nor is it poflible 
to llead the reafons pubhlhed by France at 
this time, and drawn from her fears of the 
imperial power, without laughter. As 
little pretence was there to complain, that 
the emperor refuted to convert at once the 
truce into a definitive treaty ; firfee, if he 
had -done fo, he would have confirmed in a 
lump, and witnoutany difcu.fTion, all the 
arbitrary decrees of . thofe chambers, or 
courts, that France had ere&ed to cover 
Jier ufurpatidns } and Would have given up 
* r ■ al- 
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almoft a fixth part of the provinces of the 
empire, that France one way or other had 
poflcffed herfclf of. The pretentions of the 
Dutchefs of Orleans on the fucceffion of 
her father, and her brother, which weredif- 
puted by the then elector Palatine, and%ere 
to be determined by the laws and cuftoms 
of the empire, afforded as little pretence for* 
beginning this war, as any of the former 
allegations. The cxclufion of the cardinal 
Of FtrRSTENBBRo, who had been defied 
to the archbifhoprick of Cologn, was capable 
of being aggravated : but even in "this cafe 
his molt Chriftian majefty oppofed his judg- 
ment and his authority agamft the judg- 
ment arid authority of that holy jfather, 
whole eldeft fon he was proud to be called. 
In (hort, the true reafon why LEWJsthe 
fourteenth bejgan that cruel war with the 
empire, two years after he had concluded 
,a ceffation of hoftilities for twenty, was 
this : he refolved to keep what he had got j 
and therefore he refolved to encourage the 
Turks to continue the war. He did this 
effeflually, by 1 invading Germany at thevery 
inftam when the Sultan was fuing for peace. 
Notwiijiftandirtg this, the Turks were in trea- 
ty again thefpllqwingyejr ; and good policy 
fbould have obliged the emperor, fince he 
fQyldnot hope tQ tarty 0^ this %ar and that 

againft 
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againft France, at the fame time with vi- 
gour and effect, to conclude a peace with 
the leaft dangerous enemy of the two. The 
decifion of this difpute with France could 
not be deferred, his defigns againft the 
Hungarians were in part accomplilhed, for 
his fon was declared king, and the fettle- 
jnent of that crown in his family was made* 
and the reft of thcfe, as well as thole that 
he formed againft the Turks, might be de- 
ferred. But the councils of Vienna judged 
differently, and infilled even at this criti- 
cal moment on the moft exorbitant terms j 
on fome of fuch a nature, that the Turks 
fhewed more humanity and a better fenfe of 
religion in refuting, than they in alking 
them. Thus the war went on in Hungary, 
and proved a conftant divertion in favour 
pf France, during the whole courfe of that 
which Lewis the fourteenth began at this 
time : for the treaty of Carlowitz was pof- 
terior to that of Ryfwic. The empire, 
Spain, England, and Holland engaged in 
the *ar with France, and oa them the em- 
peror left the burden of it. In the Ihore 
war of one thoufand fix hundred and fixty 
feven, he was not fo much as a party, and 
jnftead of afiifting the king of Spain, which, 
it muft be owned, hi was in no good con- - 
dirion of doing, he bargained for dividing 
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that prince’s fucceflion, as I have obferved 
above. In the war of one thoufand fix 
hundred "and feventy two he made fome 
feeble efforts. - In this of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight he did (till lefs ; 
and in the war Which broke out at the be- 
ginning of the prefent century he did no- 
thing, at leaft after the firft campaign in 
Italy, and after the engagements that Eng- 
land and Holland took by the grand al- 
liance Id a word, from the time that an 
opjbofition to France became a common 
caufe in Europe, the houfe of Auftria has 
.befen a clog upon it in many inftances, and 
Of cohfiderable affiftance to it in none. 
The acceffion of England to this caufe, 
Which was brought about by the revolution 
of one thoufand fix hundred and eighty 
eight, might have made amends, and more 
than amends, one would think, for this de- 
feat, and have thrown fuperiority of power 
and of fuccefs on the fide of the confede- 
rates, with whom (he took part againfi; 
France. This, 1 fay, might be imagined, 
without over-rating the power of England, 
or undervaluing that of France; and it was 
imagined at that time. How it proved 
ether wife in the even; j how France came 
triumphant out of the war that ended by 
the trtaty of Kyfwic, arid though fhe gave 

up 
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up a great deal, yet preferved the greateft 
and the beft part of her conquest and ac* 
quifitions made fince the treaties of We(|f 
phalia, and the Pyrenees ; how lhe acquired,' 
by the gift of Spain, that whole monarchy; 
for one of her princes, though (he had no 
fcafon to expeft the lead part of it without 
a war at one time, nor the great lot of it 
even by a war at any time ; in fhort* 
how (he wound up advantageoufly the am- 
bitious fyftem (he had been fifty years in 
Waving;, how (he concluded a war, tin 
,, which lhe was defeated on every fide, and 
wholly exhaufted, with little diminution of 
the provinces and barriers acquired to 
France, and with the quiet polTcfiion of 
Spajuot and the Indies to a prince of the 
faobfc of Bourbon : all this, my lord, will 
be the fubjedt of your refearches, when you 
tome down to the latter part of the lad pe- 
riod of modern hiftory. 


X- E T- 




LETTER VIII. 


The fame fubjcft continued from the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

Y OUR lordlhip will find that the objefta 
propofcd by the alliance of one thou- 
fand fix hundred and eighty nine between 
the emperor and the States, to which Eng- 
land acceded, and which was the founda- 
tion Ctf the whole confederacy then formed, 
were nolefs than to reftore all things to the 
terms of the Weftphalian and Pyrenean 
treaties, by the war; and to prcferve them in 
that Rate, after the war, by a defenfire 
alliance and guaranty of the fame confede- 
rate powers againft France. The parti- 
cular as well as general meaning of thia 
engagement was plain enough; and if it had 
not been fo, the fenfe of it would hav$ 
been fufficiently determined, by that fepa- 
rate article, in which ^England and Hol- 
land obliged thcmfdves to affift the “ houfe 

of 
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“ of Auftria, in caking and keeping pof- 
* f fefiion *of the Spaniih monarchy, when- 
“ ever the cafe Ihould happen of the death 
“ of Charles the fecond,. without lawful 
«* heirs.” This engagement was double, 
and thereby relative to the whole political 
fyftem of Europe, alike affe&ed by the 
power and pretenfions of France, Hither- 
to the power of France had been alone 
regarded, and her pretenfions feemed to 
have been, forgot : or to what purpofe 
ihould they have been remembered, whiMt 
feurope was fo unhappily conftituted, that 
the dates, at whofe expence ihe encreafed 
her power, and their friends and allies, 
. thought that they did enough upon every 
occafion if they made fome tolerable com- 
petition with her ? They who were not i« 
circumftances to refufe confirming prefent,’ 
were little likely to take effe&ual meafuresf 
againft future ufurpations. But now, as the 
alarm Was greater than ever, by the ottt j 
rages that France had committed^ and the 
intrigues Ihe had carried on * by the little 
regard fhe had (hewn to public faith, and 
by the airs of authority (he had a (Turned 
twenty years together: fo was the fpirit 
againft' her raifed to "an higher pitch, and 
the means of reducing her power, or at 
lcaft of checking it, were increafed. The 

princes 
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princes and ftates who had neglefted Or fa- 
voured the growth of this powei^ which 
all of them had done in their turns, faw 
their error ; faw the neceffirjr of repairing 
it, and faw that unlefs they could check 
the power of France by uniting a power 
fuperior to her’s, it would be impoffibleto • 
hinder her from fucceeding in her great- 
defigns on the Spanifti fucceffion. The 
court of England had fubmicted, not many 
years before, to abet her ufurpations, and 
the king' of ^England had ftooped to be her 
penfioner. But the crime was not natio- 
nal. On the contrary, the nation had 
cried out loudly againft it, even whilft it 
was committing : ' and as foon as ever the 
abdication of King James, and the deva* 
tion of the prince of Orange to the throne 
of England happened, the nation engaged 
with all imaginable zeal in the common 
caufe of Europe, to reduce the eto^itant 
power of France, to prevent h|sr fOror* 
and to revenge her paftattempts -, for even 
a fpirit of ‘revenge pieyat^d, and the 
war was a war ofangef asweU;a* of 
intereft. ' v ."■■■ 

Unhappily this ail *was neither* well 
cond rifted, nor well feconded. It waszeal 
without fuccefs in the firft of the two wari 
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that followed the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred arfd i 'eighTy eigHt j and zeal without 
knowledge, in both of them. I enter into 
flbdetail concerning, the events of thefe 
-if 6 wars. This only I'obferve on the 

Bfft of them, that the treaties of Ryfwrc 
were' far from anfwering.the ends propofed 
8«Vd the engagements taken by the firft 
grand alliance. The power of France, 
with refpeft to extent of dominions and 
fthength of barrier, was not reduced to the 
tefms of the Pyrenean treaty, no not to 
thofe of the treaty of NimeghenV Lortain 
was reftored indeed with Very conflderable 
reftrvesj and the places taken or ufurped 
bh the other fide of the Rhine : but then 
Stiafburg" was yielded up absolutely to 
£^Ettube by the emperor, and by the empire. 
Tnfe f cohceflions to Spain were great, but 
fcr were the contjuefts and the encroach- 
ments made upon her by France, fince the 
treaty Of - Himeghnp i and fhe got little at 
RiWij l%elie«' f nothing more than (he 
hldfaVed at Niifteghen beforel f All thefe 
conceffiohs, howeytf, as well as the aC- 
/, knowledgerrient- of oXing- ' W ftti Att , and 
' others made by LsWis the fourteenth af- 
terho bad taken Ath c and Bartel on a^ even 
dbfittg the courfe of the negbciatjans, conjr 
pared With the kfffts and repeated defeats 

'“***;'■ ■ ' "of 
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of the allies and the ill ftate of the confede- 
racy, furprifed the' generality of mankind, 
who had not been accuftomed to fo much 
moderation and generofity on the part of 
this prince. But the pfetenfions of the 
houfe of Bourbon on the Spanilh fuccetk 
fion remained the fame. Nothing had been 
done to weaken' them i nothing was 
prepared to oppofe them : and the opening 
of this fucceffion was vifrbly at hand : for 
Charles thefecond had been in immediate 
danger Of -dying apout this' time. His 
death could not ..be a remote event; and . 
all the good queen’s endeavours to. be got 
with child had proved iAcffc&ual. The 
league diffolvcd, all ihc forces of (Jhe con- 
federates difperfed, and many difbanded t 
France continuing armed, , her forces by 
fea and land encreafed and held in readinels 
to adt on all fides, it was plain that 
the confederates bad failed in the firft 
objedk of the grand alliance, that of re- 
ducing the power of France ; by %peed- 
ing in which alone they could have, been 
able to keep the fecond engagaAeoc, that 
of fccuring rhe fucceflion of Spajn to the 
houfe of Auftria, 

AFTERthispeaCe, what remained to be 
done ? In the Whole nature of things these 
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remained but three. To abandon all care, 
of the Spamih focceflion was one} to com- 
pound with France upon this fucceffion 
iras another r and to prepare, like her, 
du^ng tH f e interval of peace, to make an 
advantageous, war whenever Charles the 
feepnd ftwuld die, was a third. Now the 
ferflt of thcle was to. leave Spain, and 
in -leaving Spain, to leave all Europe in 
feme fort at the mercy of France-, fence 
whatever difpofitron the .Spaniards (hould 
mbjnke of their crown, they were quite un- 
able to fupport ic againft France} fence 
fhe' emperor cpuld do fettle without his 
>^iancei End fence Bavaria, the third pre- 
te'ndcr,'could do ft ill lefs, and might find, 
i& fuck a cafe, , his account perhaps better 
,16 treating, witfe thf houfe of Bourbon than 
Si^Ehjfeait ofe Auftria. More needs not be 
j|ap ofeihis head,} but On the other tWo, 
Vfetcfe I ^alfeopfeder together, feveral fads 
, a«s proper to be rnentioned, and'feveral #c- 
. ncccfeary to . ’ _ ; ^ 

%* , have,. , counter-worked, jno 

-^pupt, m Iheir own ihejthods pFpolicyi the 
Councils of France, who , male peacd to 
felfehive the confederacy, and gppat cohcef- 

P , 'Ipfeh very fufpiclou.s.^erpfetl^ to 
the Spaniards ; vk migntnav^ Watted, 

. like 
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like them, that is in arms, the death Of 
Charles the fecond, and have fortified in 
the mean time the difpofuions of the kiif£, 
the court, and people of Spain, againft tile 
pretenfions of France : we might hatte 
made the peace which was made fome tiiiie, 
after that, between the emperor and the 
Turks, and have obliged the former At 
any rate to have fecurtd the peace of Hun- 
gary, and to have prepared by thefe and 
other expedients, for the war that would 
inevitably break out on the death of the 
king of Spain. 


But all fuch meafures were rendered im- 


pra&icable, by the emperor chiefly. Ex- 
perience had {hewn, that the powers who 
engaged in alliance with him mulfexpeft 
to take the whole burden of his caufe upon 
themfelvesj and that Hungary would main- 
tain a perpetual divcrfion in favour of 
France, fince he could not refolve to lighten 
the tyrannical yoke he had eftablilhed in 
that country and in Tranfil vania, nor his 
minifters to part with the immenfe confis- 
cations they had appropriated to themfelves. 
Paft experience fbewecfthis : and the ex- 


perience that followed, confirmed it very fa- 
tally. But further; there was not only 
little affiftance to be expedted from him b| 
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thole who (hould engage in his quar- 
rel : he did them hurt of another kind, and 
deprived them of many advantages by falfe 
gvaipres of policy and unfkilful negotia- 
tions. Whilft the death, of Charles the 
fecond was expe£icd;almoft daily, the court 
of Vienna, feemed to have forgot the court 
pf Madrid, and all the pretentions .on that 
crown. When the count d!Ha&rach was 
fent thither, the imperial counc Is did fome- 
fhing worfe. .The king of Spain was rea- 
dy to declare the arch-duke Charles his 
fucceflorj he wgs defirou? tef have this 
young p’ince fent into Spain : the bent 
of the people was in favour Df Auftria, or 
if h^d been fo, and might have been eatily 
turned the fame way again : at court no 
„Cab?l was yet formed ip favour of Bourbon, 
and a very i weak intfigue was on foot in 
fayour.of tne, elcftotal prince of Bavaria. 
Not only , Cf^ARLts might have been 
on the fpot, «S^y, ta reap the fucceflion, 
hut a German .ajfflfc might have been there 
to defend it for ih^. court of Madrid in- 
(ifted on having twelve tboufand.of thefe 
troops, and, rather thin not to have, them 
pffercti to conttibutfe to the. payment ofthem 
privately becaufeif, would have beco$PQ 
pnpopqjar aamong'the .Spaniards, ; andutoq 
p^$tct(iLt»' the Auftrian uueieft, to Hayp 
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had it known that the emperor declined the 
payment of a body of his own trqops that 
were demanded to fecure that monarchy 1 jfe 
his fon. Thefe propofals were half refufed, 
and half evaded : and in return to the of- 
fer of the crown of Spain to the archduke, 
the imperial councils afked the government 
of Milan for him. They thought it a point 
of deep policy to fecure the Italian pro. 
vinces, and to leave to England ahd Hol- 
land the care of the Low Countries, of 
Spain, and the Indies.' By declining thej| 
propofals, the houfe of Auftria renounced in 
fome fort the whole fucceffion : at leaft flbe 
gave England and Holland rcafonS, what* 
ever engagements thefe powers had taken, 
torefufe the harder talk of putting her in* 
to pofleffion by force V*iwjhen fhe might, 
and would not, procure to, the Engltfh and 
Dutch, and her other allies, the eafief tafife 
of defending her in this pofleffion^ ' He 
I said that the meafures mentroncd ifeov^ 
were render etiimpra&icable* bytheimpe-' 
fjPfelbhffly, becaofe they were rendered fo; 
likbWfe by other circumftahces ^at^the 1 
fa me conj u nft u re. A principal one I fhall 
mention, and it (hall be drawn froth the 
ilate of bur own country, and the difpofiti- 
Qh of our people. Let* os take this up 
* * R 4 frotli. 
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from king .William's acceflion to our 
crown. , During the whole progrefs that 
Lawis tKe fourteenth made towards fuch 
exorbitant power; as gave him well ground- 
ed hopes of acquiring at laft to his family 
the Spandh monarchy, England had been 
either an idle fpedtato* of all that palfed on 
the continent, or a faint and uncertain ally 
agamft France, or a warm and fure 
ally on her fide, or a partial mediator be- 
tween, her and the powers confederated in 
their common defence. The revolution 
produced as greaEgp change in obr foreign 
conduct as in ourdomeftic eftablilhment: 
and our nation engaged with great fpirit in 
the .war of one thoufand fix, hundred and 
eighty-height. But then this fpirit was ralh, 
prefu m p tuous andilnorant, ill conduced 
at-home, and ill fcconded abroad 1 all wh ic h 
ha* been touched already. We had waged 
no king war on the continent, nor been 
vtyfideeply concerned in foreign .confede- 
racies, • the fourteenth and fifteenth 

centuries The hiftory of Epwaao^ 
cthird, however, and of , the firft : twel^dr 
•fifteen years of Hatmv /the- 6*th mighthave 
us lorne general b0t ofefui lefTpns, 
lim* but applicable 
iplc of 
away 
great 
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great fums for the profit of taking a town, 
or the honour of having an emperor to 
his pay *, and who divided afterwards fey 
treaty the kingdom of France between him- 
felf and ChaIri.es the fifth, with fuccefs fo 
little anfwerable to fuch an undertaking, 
that it is hard to believe his imperial and 
Englrth majefty were both in earnefih li 
they were (o, they were both the bubbles of 
their preemption. But it fee ms more 
likely that Henry the eighth was bubbled 
on this occafion by the great hopes that 
Charles Tield out to flatter his vanity: as 
he had been bubbled by his father-in-law, 
Ferdinand at the beginning of his reign, 
in the war of Navarre. But thefe reflec- 
tions were not, made, nor had we enough 
confidered the example of Elizabeth, the 
laft of our princes who had made any con- 
fiderable figure abroad, and from whom 
we might have learned to aft with vigour, 
but to engage with caution, and always to 
proportion our afliftanefc according to our 
^abilities, and the real neceffities of our al- 
lies. The frontiers of France were now 
fa fortified* her commerce and her naval 
force were fo encreafed, her - armies were 
grown fo numerous, her troops werefodif- 
ciplined, fa inured tb war* and fo ani- 
mated by a long courfe of fuccefsfol cam- 
paigns. 
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paigns, that they who looked on the fitua* 
fion of Europe could not fail to fee how 
'difficult tlieencerprize of reducing her power 
wasbecome. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged on every account, and by reafdns of 
all kinds, to engage in it: but then we 
ihould have engaged with more forccaft, 
and have conduced ourfelves in the manage- 
ment of .it, hot with lefs alacrity and 
fpirit, but with more order, more ceconomy, 
and a bettcr'application of our efforts. 
But they who governed were glad to en- 
gage us at any rate<« and we entered on 
this great fcheme of aftion, as our natron 
is too apt to do, hurried on by the ruling 
paffion of the day. I have been told by 
ievcral, whp wcre on the ftage of the world 
at this time,' that the generality of our peo- 
pie believed, and were encouraged to be- 
lieve, the War could not be long, if the 
king was' vigdrou fly fupporredii' and there 
in a humdrum fpcech of h fpeaker, of the 
houfe of CtSnSmons, 1 thinltf who humbly 
defired htsmajefty totakethis opportunity 
of feconquerihg his atidebr ddtchy of 
AcqoMin. We were foon awakened from 
dreams. In feven or eight 
yeafl '€d impreflion ' had been made on 
Fr?nti t|wt was befieged as it were oo 
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Low Countries, where king William Jaid 
the principal ftrefs of the war, his . foie 
triumph was the retaking of Ndmur, that 
had been taken by the French a few years 
before. Unfuftained byfuccefs abroad, we 
are not to wonder that the fpirit flagged at 
home } nor that the difcontcnts of thofe 
who were averfe to the eftablifhed govern- 
ment uniting with the far greater number 
of thofe who difliked the adminiftration, 
inflamed the general difcontents of the na- 
tion, oppreffed with taxes, pillaged by ufu- 
rers, pltfndered at fea, and difap pointed 
at land. As we run into extremes always, 
fome would have continued this war atany 
rate, even at the fame rate : but it was not 
pofiible they flhould prevail in fuch a fltua- 
tion of affairs, and fuch a difpofition of 
minds.; They who got by the war, and 
made imcpenfe fortunes by the neceflities of 
the public, were not fo numerous nor fo 
powerful as they have been imcc< The mo- 
neyed i ate re ft was not yet a rival ableto 
cope with the landed intereft, either in the 
nation or in parliament. The great corpora- 
tions that had been ere&ed more to ferve the 
turn of party* chan forany rcal national ufe, 
airped indeed, even thenikt tbe ftrength and 
influence Which, they f»ye firje^acquiredin 
the legifhi^ite ivjbUf they had rvotroade the^ 
fame progrefs by promoting national corrup- 
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tion, as they and the court have made fince. 
In lhort, the other extreme prevailed. The 
generality of people grew as fond of getting 
out of. the war, as they had been cf entering 
into it: and thus far perhaps, confidering 
how it had been conducted, they were not 
much to be blamed. But this was not all; 
for when king William had made the 
peace, our martial ipirit became at once 
jfo pacific, that we feemed refdved to med- 
iae no more in the affairs of the continent, 
at leaft to employ our arms no more in the 
quarrels that might anfe there'; and ac- 
cordingly we reduced our troops in Eng- 
land to feven thoufand men, 

I havi fometintes confidered, in reflect- 
ing on thjrfe pafiages, wbat i"|hould haw 
done, if I had fat in parliament at thac 
time-: and have been forced, to o$n fnjifelf, 
that I fhoukl have voted for difbariding ile 
army then^ as I voted in ihe following par- 
liament lor centring the partition-treaties. 
I am forced to own this, becaufe 1 remem- 
ber how imperfed my notions were of the 
firoation of Europe in that extraordinary 
and how rmach I faw the true intereft 
®ip,my own country ? in an half light. 
Butr mftotd, 1 ownttwith feme flumes 
nothing could be more ab- 
fqrd than tho cQndud; we held, What ! 
41 1 becaufe 
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becaufe we had not reduced the power of 
France by the war, nor excludec^the houfe 
of Bourbon from the Spanifli fucceflion, nOr 
compounded with her upon it by the peace* . 
and becaufe the houfe of Auftria had ndc 
helped herfelf, nor put it into our power to 
help her with more advantage and bettifr 
rirofpt<fl of fuccefs — were we to leave that 
whole fucceflion open to the invafions of 
France, and to luffer even the contingency 
to fublift, of feeing thofe monarchies 
united ? .What ! becaufe it was become e*- 
trava°ant, after the triaU io lately tmd<, 
to think ourfelves any longer engaged by 
treaty or obliged by good policy, to putthe 
houfe of Auftria in poffcflion of the whole 
Spanilb monarchy, and to defend her in 
this poffcflion by force of arms were we 
to leave the whole at the merry of Fraltcfc i 
If we were not to do fo, if *e were hot to 
do one of the three things that I faid above 
remained to be done, and if the emperor 
put it out of our power to do another ot 
them with advantage-, were we 'to put it 
ftill more out of, our power, and w w|it : un- 
armed, for the death of the kmg.ofSrA^? 
In fine, if. we had not the profoea of dt|j- 

ring with France, fofuccefsfuUy as weight 

h*vc had it, the Spanifli fucccffion, wbjj 
ever it mould be open j were we opt : 
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to (hew by difarming, that we would not 
difputc it*at all, but f to cenfure likewife the 
fecond of the three things mentioned above, 
and which king William put in pradlice, 
the compounding with France, to prevent 
if pofiible a war, in which we .were avcrfe 
to engage ? 

, Allow me to puih thefe refleftionS et 
little further, and to obferve to your lord- 
lhip, that if the propofal of fending the 
archduke intb Spain had been accepted in 
time by the imperial court, and taken effedt 
and become a meafure of the confederacy, 
that war indeed would have been prot rafted j 
but France could not have hindered the 
paffage of this prince and his German forces: 
and* bur fleet would have been, better em- 
ployed in efcorting them, arid in covering 
the coafts of Spain and of the dominions of 
that crown both in Europe and up America, 
than it was in fo many u n mean ing- expedi- 
tions from the battle of La Hogue to the 
end of the war. France indeed would 
have made her utmoft efforts to have had 
fatisfaftion on her pretenfions, as ill founded 
as tf^y were. She would have ended that 
war» as we began the next, when we de- 
manded a reaftmable fittisfa&ion for the eaf. 
petty: and though 1 think that the allies 
" would 
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would have had, in very many refpe£b,more 
advantages in defending Spain, than in at- 
tacking France; yet, upon a fuppofition that 
the defence would have been as ill conduced 
as the attack was, and that by confluence, 
whether Charles the fecond had lived, 
to the conclufion of this war, or had died 
before it, the war muft have ended in 
fome partition or other; this partition 
would have been made by the Spaniards 
themfelves. They had been forced to . 
compound with France on her former 
pretenfions*, and they muft and they would * 
have compounded on thefe, with an Auf- 
trian prince on the throne, juft as they 
compounded, and probably mtich better 
than they compounded, on the pretenfions 
we fupported againft them, when they had 
a prince of Bourbon on their throne. France 
could not have diftrefled the Spaniards, nor 
have over-run their monarchy, if they had 
been united ; and they would have been 
united in this cafe, and fupported by the 
whole confederacy : as we diftrefied both 
France and them, over-run their monarchy 
in one hemifphere, and might have done 
fo in both, when they were difunited, and 
fupported by France alone. Frafice would 
not have aded, in fuch negotiations, the 
ridiculous part which the emperor a&ed in 

thofc 
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thofe that led to the peace of Utrecht, nor 
ha^e made her bargain worfe by negledting 
to make it in time. But the war ending as 
it did, though ! cannot fee how king Wil- 
liam could avoid leaving the crown of Spain 
abd that entire monarchy at the difcretion 
of Lewis the fourteenth, otherwife than by 
compounding to prevent a new war he was 
in no fort prepared to make ; yet it is 
Undeniable, thar, by confenting to a par- 
tition of their monarchy, he threw the Spa- 
niards into the arms of France. r The firft 
partition might have taken place, perhaps, if 
the electoral prince of Bavaria had lived, 
whom the French and Spaniards too would 
have feen much more willingly than the 
archduke on the throne of Spain. For 
aftfong all the parties into which that court 
was divided in one thoul'and fix hundred 
and ninety-eight, when this treaty was made, 
that of Auftria was grown the weakeft, by 
the difguft taken at a German queen, and 
at the rapacity and infolence of her favou- 
rites. The French were looked upon with 
cfteem and kiodnefs at Madrid ; but the 
Gftftnans were become, or growing to be, 
ot>|<r&S of contempt to the minifters, and of 
aVCrfibn to the people. r The eledoral prince 
died ill One fhoufand fix hundred and ninety- 
nitte. The ftar of Aultria, fo fatal to all 

thofe 
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thofe who were obftacles to the ambicioh of 
that houfe, prevailed j as the eladlor ex- 
preffed himfelf in the firft pangs of his 
grief. The ftate of things changed very 
much by his death. The archduke was to 
have Spain and the Indies, according to a 
fecond partition : and the Spaniards, Who 
had expreffed great refentment at the fifft, 
were pulhed beyond their bearing by tHis. 
They foon appeared to be fo; for the fe- 
cond treaty of partition was figned in 
March one thoufand feven hundred ; and 
the will was made, to the belt of my re- 
membrance, in the Odobcr following. I 
fhall not enter here into many particulars 
concerning thefe great events. They will 
be related faithfully, and I hope fully ex- 
plained, in a work which your lordfhip 
may take the trouble very probably from 
peruling fome time or other, and which I 
fhall rather leave, than give to the public. 
Something however muft be faid more, to 
continue and wind up this fummary of the 
latter period of modern hiftory. 

v 'i 

France then faw her advantage, and im- 
proved it no doubt, though not io the man- 
ner, nor with the circumTtances, that fome 
lying fcribblers of memoYials and anecdotes 
have advanced. She had fenc one of the 
S abteft 
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ableft men of her court to that of Madrid, 
the marifeal of Harcourt, and the had 
ftipulatcd in the fecond treaty of partition, 
that the archduke .fhould go neither into 
Spain nor the duteby of Milan, during the 
life, of Charles the fecond. She was wil- 
ling to have her option between a treaty 
and a will. By the acceptation of the will, 
aH king William’s meafures were broke. 
He was unprepared for war as much as 
when he made thefe treaties to prevent one ; 
and if he meant in making them, what 
foffje wife, but refining men have fufpe&ed, 
and what l confefs I fee no reafon to believe, 
only to gain time by the difficulty of execu- 
ting them, and to prepare for making war, 
whenever the death of the king of Spain 
Ih Child alarm mankind, and roufe his 
own fubje&s out of their inactivity and 
negled of foreign interefts : if fo, he was 
disappointed in that too; for France took 
pofTeffion of the whole monarchy at once, 
and with univerfal concurrence, at leaft 
without oppofition or difficulty, in favour 
of the duke of Anjou. By what has been 
ob&rved, or hinted rather, very Ihortly, 
and 1 fear a little confufedJy, it is plain, that 
rqdgcing the power of France, and lecu*. 
ring* tb^whoic Spanilh fucceffion to the 
hppfe ef two points that king 

William, 
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William, at the head of the Britifh and 
Dutch commonwealths and of the greateft 
confederacy Europe had leen, was obliged 
to give up. All the acquifuions that France 
cared to keep for the maintenance of her 
power were confirmed to her by the treaty 
of Ryfwic : and king William allowed, 
indirectly at lead, the pretenfions of the 
houfe of Bourbon to the Spanilh fuccelfion, 
as Lewis the fourteenth allowed, in the 
fame manner, thofe of the houfe of Auftria, 
by the treaties of partition. Strange fitu- 
ation 1 in w'hich no expedient remained to 
prepare for an event, vifibly fo near, and 
of l'uch vaft importance as the death of the 
king of Spain, but a partition of his 
monarchy, without his confent, or his 
knowledge! If king William had noc 
made this partition, the emperor would 
have made one, and with as little regard to 
trade, to the barrier of the feven provinces, 
or to the general fyftem of Europe, as had 
been (hewed by him when he made thepri* 
vate treaty with France already mentioned, 
in one thoufand fix hundred and fixtyeight. 
The minifters of Vienna were not wanting 
to infinuate to thofe of France overtures of 
a feparate treaty, as /nore conducive to 
their common interefts than the acceflion 
of his imperial majefty to that of partition. 

S a But 
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But the councils of Verfailles judged very 
reafonably, that a partition made with Eng- 
land and Holland would be more tffcflual 
than any other, if a partition was to take 
place : and that iuch a partition would be 
juft as effc&ual as one made with the em- 
peror, to futnifh arguments to theemiffaries 
of, 1' ranee, and motives to the Spanilh 
councils, if a will in favour of France could 
be obtained. I repeat it again; I cannot 
fee what king William could do in fuch 
ciicumftances as he found himfelf in after 
thirty years ftruggle, except what he did : 
neither can I fee how he could do what he 
did, etpecially after the refentment cx- 
prefled by the Spaniards, and the furious 
memorial prefenced by Canales on. the 
conclufion of the firft treaty of partition, 
without apprehending that the confequence 
would be a will in favour of France. 
He was in the worftof all political circum- 
ilances, and that wherein no one good mea- 
fure remains to be taken ; and out of which 
he left the two nations, at the head of 
whom he had been lo long, to fight and nc- 
gociate themfclves and their confederates, 
as well as they could* 

( When this will was made and accepted, 
Lewis the fourteenth had luccecdcd, and 

the 
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the powers in oppolkion to him had failed* 
in all the great objects of intcreft and am- 
bition, which they had kept in light for 
more than forty years ; that is, from the be- 
ginning of the prelent period. The actors 
-changed their parts in the tragedy that fol- 
lowed. The power, that had fo long and 
fo cruelly attacked, was now to defend, the 
Spanifh monarchy : and the powers, that 
had fo long defended, were now to attack 
it. Let us fee how this was brought about: 
and that wq may fee it the better, and make 
a better judgment of all that palled from 
the death of Charles the fecond to the 
peace of Utrecht, let us go back to the 
time of his death, and oonfider the circum- 
ftances that formed this complicated date 
of affairs in three views ; a view of right, 
a view of policy, and a view of power. 

The right of fucceeding to the crown of 
Spain would have been undoubtedly in the 
children of Maria 1 heresa, that is, in 
the houfe of Bourbon ; if this right had 
not been barred by thelolemn renunciations 
lo often mentioned. The pretenfions of 
the houfe of Aufttia were founded on thefe 
renunciations, on the Tajification of them 
by the Pyrenean treaty, and the confirmation 
of them by the will of PiJilip the fourth. 

S3 _ Tne 
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The prctenfions of the houfe of Bourbon 
were founded on a fuppofition, it was indeed 
no more, and a vain one too, that thefe re- 
nunciations were in their nature null. On 
this foot the difpute of right ftood during 
the life of Charles the fecond, and on the 
fame it would have continued to (land even 
after his death, if the renunciations had re- 
mained unlhaken *, if his will, like that of 
his father, had confirmed them, and had 
left the crown, in purfuance of them, to 
the houfe of Auftria. But ,the will of 
Charles the fecond, annulling thefe renun- 
ciations, took away the foie foundation of 
the Auftrian pretentions ; for, however 
this adl might be obtained, it was juft as 
valid as his father’s, and was confirmed by 
the univerfal concurrence of the Spanith 
nation to the new fettlement he made of 
that crown. Let it be, as I think it ought 
to be, granted, that the true heirs could 
not claim againft renunciations that were, if 
I may fay fo, conditions of their birth : but 
Charles the fecond had certainly as good 
a right to change the courfe of fucceffion 
agreeable to the order of nature and the 
cpnftitution of that monarchy, after his true 
heirs were born, as 'Philip the fourth had 
to change it, contrary to this order and this 
conftitution, before they were born, of at 

any 
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any other time. He had as good a right, in 
Ihorr, to difpenfe with the Pyrenean treaty, 
and to let it afide in this refpe*&, as his 
father had to make it : fo that the renun- 
ciations being annulled by that party to the 
Pyrenean treaty who had exadted them, 
they could be deemed no longer binding, 
by virtue of this treaty, on the party who 
had made them. The l'ole queftion that 
remained therefore between thefe rival 
houfes, as to right, was this, whethep the 
engagements taken by Le w 1 s the fourteenth 
in the partition treaties obliged him to ad- 
here to the terms of the laft of them in all 
events, and to deprive his family of the fuc- 
cefiion, which the king of Spain opened,and 
the Spanilh nation offered to them •, rather 
than to depart from a compofition he had 
made, on pretenfions that were difputable 
then, but were now out of difpute ? It may 
be faid, and it was faid, that the treaties of 
partition being abfolute, without any con- 
dition or exception relative to any difpo- 
fition the king of Spain had made, or 
might make of his fucceflloD, in favour of 
Bourbon or Auftria; the difpofition made 
by his will, in favour of the duke of An- 
jou, could not affejff the engagements fo, 
lately taken by Lewis’ the fourteenth in 
thefe treaties, nor difpenfe with a literal 
S 4 o.b- 
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obfervation of them. This might be true 
on flriit principles of juftice; but I appre- 
hend that none of thefe powers who ex- 
claimed fo loudly againft the perfidy of 
France in this cafe, would have been more 
fcrupulous in a parallel cafe. The maxim 
* fummutn juseft fumma injuria’ would have 
been quoted, and the rigid letter of treaties 
would have been foftened by an equitable 
interpretation of their fpirit and intention. 
His. imperial maj fty, above all, had not the 
ltaft colour of right to exclaim againft 
France on this occafion ; for in general, if 
his family was to be dripped of all the do- 
minions they have acquired by breach of 
faith, and means much worfe than the ac- 
ceptation of the will, even allowing all the 
invidious circumftances imputed to the 
conduit of France to be true, the Aultrian 
family would fink from their prefent gran- 
deur to that low ftaie they were in two or 
three centuries ago. In particular, the 
emperor, who had conftantly refuted to ac- 
cede to the treaties of partition, or to fub- 
mit to the dilpofitions made by them, had 
not the leutt plaufiblc pretence to objeit to 
Lewis the fourteenth, that he departed from 
them. 1 hus, 1 thinly the right of the two 
bodies flood bn rhe death of Charles 
the fecond, The right of the Spaniards, 

an 
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an independent nation, to regulate their 
own fuccelfion, or to receive th^e prince 
whom the dying monarch had called to it ; 
and the right of England and Holland to 
regulate the fucceffion, to divide, and par-* 
cel out this monarchy in different lots, 
it would be equally foolifh to go about 
to eftablilh. One is too evident, the other 
too ablurd, to admit of any proof. But 
enough has been laid coni crning right, 
which was in truth little regarded by any of 
the parties conci rned immediately or re- 
motely in the whole courfe ot thele pro- 
ceedings. Particular intcrefts were alone 
regarded, and thefe were puriu^d as ambi- 
tion, fear, relentnient, and vanity di- 
rected : 1 mean the ambition of the two 
houfes contending for fuperiuriiy of power; 
the fear of England and Holland, left this 
fuperiority Ihould become too great in ei- 
ther ; the refentment of Spain at the dif- 
memberment of that monarchy projected by 
the partition-treaties ; and the vanity c ft 
that nation, as well as the princes of the 
houfe of bourbon : for as vanity mingled 
with refentment to make the will, vanity 
had a great (hare in determining the accep- 
tation of it. 
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Let now confider the fame conjunc- 
ture in a view of policy. The policy of the 
Spanilh councils was this. They could not 
brook that their monarchy (hould be divi- 
ded : and this principle is expreffed ftrong- 
Jy in the will of Charles the ferond, 
where he exhorts his fubje&s not to fufFer 
any dtfmemberment or diminution of a 
monarchy founded by his predeceffors with 
lb much glory. Too weak to hinder this 
difmemberment by their own ftrength, too 
well apprifed of the little force and little 
views of the court of Vienna, and their old 
allies having engaged to procure this dif- 
memberment even by force of arms ; no- 
thing remained for them to do, upon this 
principle, but to detach France from the 
engagements of the partition treaties, by 
giving their whole monarchy to a prince of 
the houfe of Bourbon. As much as may 
have been laid concerning the negociations 
of France to obtain a will in her favour, 
and yet to keep in referve the advantages 
Stipulated for her by the partition treaties, 
if filch a will could not be obtained, and 
though I am perfuaded that the marlhal of 
Harcourt, who helped to procure this 
wit), made his court to Lewis the four- 
teen thas much as the marlhal of T allard, 

who 
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who negotiated the partitions ; yet it is 
certain, that the acceptation of, the will 
was not a meafure definitely taken at Ver- 
failles when the king of Spain died. The 
alternative divided thofe councils, and, with- 
out entering at this time into the arguments 
urged on each fide, adhering to the parti- 
tions feemed the caufe of France, accepting 
the will that of the houfe of Bourbon. 

It has been faid by men of great weight 
in the councils of Spain, and was faid at 
that tijne by men as little fond of the houfe 
of Bourbon, or of the French nation, as 
their fathers had been ; that if England and 
Holland had not formed a confederacy and 
begun a war, they would have made Philip 
the fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the 
preceding Philips, and not have endured 
the influence of French councils in the ad- 
miniftration of their government : but that 
we threw them entirely into the hands of 
^France when we began the war, becaofe 
the fleets and armies of this crown being 
necefiary to their defence, they could not 
avoid fubmitting to this influence as long 
as the fame neceflity continued ; and, in 
Faft, we have feen chat the influence lafted 
fio longer. ' But notwithftanding this, it 
muft be confefled, that a war was unavoid- 
" able. 
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able. The immediate fecuringof commerce 
and of barriers, the preventing an union of 
the two ’monarchies in fome future time, 
and the prefcrvation of a certain degree at 
leaft of equality in the fcales of power, 
were points too important to England, 
Holland, and the reft of Europe, to be 
Tefted on the moderation of French, and 
the* vigour of Spaniih councils, under a 
prince of the houle of France. If fatisfac- 
tion to the houfe of Auftria, to whole rights 
England and Holland Ihewed no great re- 
gard whilft they were better founded than 
they were Once the will, had been alone 
concerned. j a drop of blood fpilt, or five 
lhillings fpent in the quarrel, would have 
been too much profufion. But this was 
properly the fcale into which it became the 
common intertft to throw all the weight 
that could be taken out of that of Bourbon. 
And therefore your lordlhip will find, that 
when negociations with d’Avaux were fet 
on foot in Holland to prevent a war, or ra- 
ther on our part to gain time to prepare 
for it, in which view the Dutch and we 
had both acknowledged Philip king of 
Spain ; the great article we infilled on 
was, .that reafonable fat is faction Ihoufd be 
given the emperor, ^ upon h.is pretenfions 
lyufiided on the treaty of partition. We 

could 
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could do no otherwife; and France who 
offered to make the treaty of Ryfwic the 
foundation of that treaty, could do no other- 
wife than refufe to content that the treaty 
of partition Ihould be fo, after accepting the 
will, and thereby engaging to oppofe all 
partition or difmemberment of the Spanilh 
monarchy. I Ihould mention none of the 
other demands of England and Holland, 
if I could negleCt to point out to your lord- 
Ihip’s observation, that the lame artifice 
was employed at this time, to perplex the 
more a negotiation that could not lucceed 
on other accounts, as we law employed in 
the courfe of the war, by the Englilh and 
Ootch minifters, to prevent the luccefs of 
negotiations that might and ought to have 
fucceeded. The demand 1 mtan, is that of 
“ a liberty not only to explain the terms 
“ propofed, but to increafe or amplify 
“them in the courfc of the negotiation.” 
1 do not remember the words, but this is 
the fenfe, and this was the meaning of the 
confederates in both cafes. 

In the former, king William was de- 
termined to begin the war by all the rules 
of good policy * fince he could ^ot obtain, 
nay fince France could* not grant in that 
conjuncture, nor without being forced to 
it by a war, what he was obliged by thefe 

verv 
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very rules to’demand. He intended there- 
fore nothing by this negociation, if it may 
be called fuch, but to preferve forms and 
appearances, and perhaps, which many 
have fufpedted, to have time to prepare, as 
I hinted juft now, both abroad and at 
home. Many things concurred to favour 
his preparations abroad. The alarm, that 
had been given by the acceptation of the 
will, was increafed by every ttep that France 
made to fecure the effedt of it. Thus, for 
inftance, the furprifing and fciZing the 
Dutch troops, in the fame night, and at 
the fame hour, that were difperfed in the 
garrifons of the Spanilh Netherlands, was 
not excufed by thenecdlity of fecuring thofe 
places to the obedience of Philip, nor fof- 
tened by the immediate difmifilon of thofe 
troops. The impreftion it made was much 
the fame as thofe of the furprifes and fei- 
zures of France in former ufurpations: 
No one knew then, that the fovereignty of 
the ten provinces was to be yielded up to 
theelcdforof Bavaria: and every one law 
that there remained no longer any barrier 
between France and the feven province^. 
At home, the difpofition of the nation was 
absolutely earned to a war with France, on 
the death of king James the fecond, by the 
acknowledgment i JLewis the fourteenth 

made 
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made of his fon as king of England. I 
know what has been faid in excufe (or this 
meafure, taken as I believe, on Female im- 
portunity ; but certainly without any re- 
gard to public faith, to the true intereft of 
France in thofe circumftances, or to the true 
interelt of the prince thus acknowledged* 
in any. It was faid, that the treaty of Ryf- 
wic obliging his mod chriftian majeftjr 
only, not to difturb king William in his 
p 'iffeffion, he might without any violation of 
it have acknowledged this prince as king of 
England ; according to the political cafuiltry 
of the French, and the example of France, 
who finds no fault with the powers that 
treat with the kings of England, although 
the kings of England retain the title of 
kings of France ; as well as the example of 
Spain, who makes no complaints that other 
ftates treat with the kings of France, al- 
though the kings of France retain the title of 
Navarre. But befides, that the examples 
are not appofite, becaufe no other powers 
acknowledge in form the king of England 
to be king of France, nor the king of 
France, to be king of Navarre*, with what 
face could the French excufe this meafure ? 
Could they excufe it by urging that they 
adhered to the ftri£t letter of one article of 
he treaty of Kyfwic, againft the plain mean- 
ing 
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ing of that very article, and againft the 
whole tenor of that treaty: in the fame 
breath with which they jultificd the accep- 
tation of /he will, by pretending they ad- 
hered to the fuppofed Ipirit and general in- 
tention of the treaties of partition, in con- 
tradiction to the letter, to the fpecific en- 
gagements, and to the whole purport of 
thofe treaties ? Th<s part of the conduit of 
Lawis the fourteenth may appear juftly the 
more furprifing, becaufe in moft other 
parts of his conduit at the fame time, and 
in fume to his difadvantage, he alted cau- 
tioufly, endeavoured to calm the minds of 
his neighbours, to reconcile Europe to his 
grandfon’s elevation, and to avoid all fhew 
of beginning hoftilities. 

Though king William was determined 
to engage in a war with France and Spain, 
yet the fame good policy that determined 
him to engage, determined him not to en- 
gage too deeply. The engagement taken in 
the grand alliance of one thoufand feven 
hundred and one is, “ To procure an equi- 
“ cable and reafonable facisfaction to his 
** imperial majelly for his pretention to the 

Spanilh, fucccfiion } and fufficienc fecu- 
“ rity to the king of” England, and the 
*< States General, for their dominions, and 
« for the navigation and commerce of their 

fubjells. 
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u fubjedts, and to prevent the union of the 
“ two monarchies of France and Spain.** 
As king of England* as ftateholder of 
Holland* he neither could nor did engage 
any further. It may be difpUted per- 
haps among fpeculative politicians, whc* 
ther the balance of power in Europe would 
have been better preferved by that fcheme 
of partition, which the treaties, and partfc. 
cularly the laft of therfl, prdpofed, or by 
that which the grand alliance propofed to be , 
the objedt 0f die War ? I think there is little 
room for fuch'a difpute* as I (hall have oc- 
cafion to fay hereafter more exprefly. Irt 
this place I (hall Only fay, that the object 
of this war, which king William medi- 
tated* and qUeen Anne waged, was a par- 
tition, by which a prince of the houfc of 
Bourbon* already acknowledge by us and 
the Dutch as king of Spain, was to be left 
on the throne of that difmembered monar- 
chy. The wifdom of thole councils faw 
that the peace of Europe might be reftored* 
andfecured on this foot, and that the liber- 
ties of Europe would be in no danger. 

- Trie fcales of the balance of power will 
hcver be exadtiy poiated, nor in the precife 
poiht of equality either* difcerriible or ne- 
ccflary to be difcerned. It is fufBcienc in 
T this# 
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this, as in other human affairs, that the 
deviation be not too great. Some there 
will always be. A conftant attention to 
thefe deviations is therefore neceflary. 
/When they are little their ihereafe may be 
eafily prevented by early care and the pre- 
cautions 1 ' that good policy fuggefts* But 
Jirheitt they become great for want of this 
Cart and thefe precautions, or by the force 
of uttforefeen events, more vigour is to be 
exerted, and greater efforts to be made. But 
even in fuch cafes, much reflexion is ne* 
cefjfary on all the circumftances that form 
the conjunClurej left; by attacking with ill 
Juccefs, the deviation be confirmed, and 
the power that is deemed already exorbitant 
become more fo-, and left, by attacking 
With good Juccefs, whilft one fcale is pilla- 
ged; IGorpuch weight of power be thrown 
into the othtr. In fuch cafes, he who has 
cor.iiclered, in the hiftories ot former ages,' 
thC ftiahge fcsoltitidrts that time produces, 
and the perpetual ftujt and reflux of public 
as wtll as private fortunes* of , kingdoms 
and ftates as veil as of thole who govern 
or are governed in them, Will incline tor 
think, thiit s if t^fc ftfiles can be brought 
bSdt by a 1 War* nearly though pdf exaCUy* 
to lKtf r pbiht they ’were at before this great 
d£?i4tii>A ftotn it, 1 this rtft may' be left to 

accidents* 
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. accidents, and to the ufe that good policy is 
*ble to mike of them. 

. IJVhen Charles the fifth was at sthe 
heighth of his power, sfnd in the zenith of 
his, glory, when a king ofFrahcea,ndja 
pope were at opce his prifonersi it muft 
be allowed, that,, bis fituation and that of 
his. neighbours compared, they had as mu<fh 
fit leaft to , fear from him and from the 
houje . of Aoftriai as the neighbours of 
jL^Ejm the ■ fourteenth had to fear from 
him and from the houfe of Bourban,when, 
sifter all his other fuccefs, one of his grand* 
children was placed On the Spanifh throne* 
And yet among all the conditions of the 
feveral leagues againft Charles the fifth* 
I do not remember that it Was ever ftipu* 
lated,, that ** no peace fhoold be made with 
“ him as long as he continued to be empe- 
“ rpr and king of Spiin ^ nor a* long as 
“ any Auftrian prince continued capable of 
,** uniting on his head the Imperial and Spa* 
'** nilh crowns* 1 * 

If, jour lord (hip makes the application, 
you if ill find that the difference of fom« 
cirafmftances does nor hinder this exam- 
ple from being very appofite* and ftrong to 
the pftfent purpofe. Charles the fifth 
T 2 was 
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waseqiperorand J^ng'of Spain , |>ot nei- 
* hcr ^ ^ s Lewis the fourteenth king of 
Spam, nor Philip the fifth king of 
.33$*,. h f d happened intone in- 
11 , was apprehended might 
inthe jother, » fit had happened, 

V apprehended 
that nt might happen again, and that the 
Imperial and Spahifli proves might conti- 

but on 

the fame heads* for meafures were taken 

of >»sh to -Phil) f 
,ithe fqn of Charles. We do riot find 
however. that any confederacy was^formed 
: W or any vv mxit, 

& f*P* «>'| great ei& The 
><F l *“ l ‘ a ,»i >' «: f JEutope oijiteqted 

khefifih, anH to^eek the krow&'ofhis 
ppvter»cc«aoB«tlrv%d « iotaeft 

Mfto ;%¥?*««« Mttnfeft 
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to- a German and aSpanifh branch: and 
if the two branches ‘came to have a mutual, 
influence on one another, and frequently' a 
common intereflr, it was riottilionepf 
them had fallen from grandeur, and tm 
the other was rather aiming' at it, thin ib 4 
pofleffion of it, In feor t, PhiUr wits ex- 
cluded from the ihq^erial To'%b*' 

tural a progreffionof caufes 'and i 
fing not only oW 

family, that if & treaty had bt«n /ftjade %y 
exclude him from, it, in or Tfeapl-' 
nano, fuch a treaty migbVlJaye been (aid* 
very probably to have executed itfilif. ' ' : 

y * *t , •* > i'.'i 

,* i ’ f «■> Ui * *• -iX 

The precaution 1 “ haVe mendbiaed, aiid- 
that was neglected ,W'th»>&l^yrn^uc aittyr 
detriment to the common caufe of ^Europe, 
waa nor negle< 5 lcd in the grahd ifl^oce . 6 f 
onethoufanijd fevedhuhdred and ori^ For 
in that, one of the' lend* prppSfed b ! y the 
war, fotp^obtain %effcdta*l fccpbtyf^gb^ft 
the conting^ne uhjoh of th^ crnWiiti ’ 6 f 
France and Spain:. The frUl of "C^Aitfks 
the fecoDd provides againft the ftme contin- 
gency: and this. g»W prjwcijrf^ pf pre- 
yenting; 'y&' dpfl&^km f Ihd p 6 #cr 
frpilialiing^ •**•*"■ 

miliesofBdu 
be agreed on 


uu wiv ut' aiiv 

rbpn 'df Ablt-Ha, J&med to 
aljdjde* » fince in thq parti* 
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tion-treatythel ame precaution .was taken 
agaiflft^n union of the Imperial and Spa- 
nilHerowhs. King William was enough 
p^oed Sgainft France, His * ancient pre- 
judice* Were ftrong and wellfotmded. He 
had been worfted in war, over-reached in 
pegociatiOB, and perfonally affronted by her. 
England iand Holland were fufficiently 
alarmed and animated, and a-party was not 
wanting, even in our idand^ ready to ap- 
prove any engagements he would have 
tahen againft France and Spain, and in 
favour of theboufe ofAuftriai 1 though we 
were lefsconcerned,by any national inter- 
eft, than any other power that took part, in 
fbe war, either then or afterwards. But this 
prince wfs far from^ taking a part .beyond 
that which theparticular interefts of Eng- 
land and Holland, and the general intereft 
of Europe, neceflarily required. Pkjue 
muft have no more a place than affe&idn, 
|o deliberations ofthis kind. : T o have en- ' 
gaged to dethrone Philip, put of refen t- 
ment to Lewis the fourteenth, would have 
been a refolutkm worthy of Charles the 
twelfth, king' of Sweden* w hofacrifieed his 
country, hispeople,and hiinfetfat lafr, 
to his revenge, To.have .engaged hr cob. 
qugrthe Spanifli rfionarchyfor the fetifeof 
Aaftrii^<>rrta«go, in-favour cof that‘fa*i 
r ^ m\ly % 
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mily, one ftep beyond thofe that were ne* 
,ceffary to keep this hoofe on a footof rivalry 
with the other, would have ’been, as I have 
hinted, to aft the part of & vaffal, not of 
an ally. The former pawnthis ftaee, and 
ruins his fubjefts, for the intereft of hit 
fuperior lord, perhaps for his lord's humour, 
or his paflion : the latter goes no further 
than his own intereft carries him* nor makes 
war for thofe of another,. nor even for his 
own, if they are remote and contingent,' 
as if he fought pro aria et focis, for his re- 
ligion, his liberty, and his property. Agree- 
ably to thefe principles of good policy* 
we entered into the war that began on the 
death of Charles the fecond : but wc foots 
departed from them, as Tlhall have occa- 
lion to obferve in confidering the ftate of 
things, at this remarkable junfture, ina 
view of ftrength. *•< 

Let me recall here what I have laid fome- 
where elfe. They who are- in ehe fink-* 
ing fcale of the balance of .’power do not 
eatily, nor foon, come off from the habi* 
toal pr«gu4»ce8 of fuperiority over their 
neighbours, nor from the confidence that 
(uch prejudices infpittv F rom the year one 
thodfanh ufix « hund red abd fixty-feven, to 
pie end of«th»t century, France had been 
T ^ ’ conftantly 
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conftantly in arms,- and her arms had been 
fueceitfuj. She had luftained a war,* with* 
Out any confederates agatnft the principal 
power* of Europe confederated againft her, 
and had finifbed it with advantage on every 
fide, juft before the death of the king of 
Spain. She continued armed after the 
peace, by lea and land, . She-increafed her 
forces, - while other nations reduced theirs, 
and was ready to defend, or to invade her 
mighbours, whilft, thejr confederacy being 
diffolved, they were in no condition to in- 
vade her, and in a bad one to defend them- 
felvcs. Spain and France had- now one 
common caufe. The electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne iupported it inCjermany, the 
duke of Savoy vra? an/ ally, the duke of 
Mantua a> vaffal of the two crowns, in 
.Italy. -In a word, ap^arancce were formi- 
dable on th^t-fide* and if a diftruft of 
ftrength. on thd, fide of the confederacy, 

• had induced England and Holland to.com- 
pound with' France far a partition of the 
Spaniftsfucccfiion,thcre feemedito ihe . ftifi 
* .greater realon for this diftwift. after the ac- 
**eepi»tibn. of -.the i wiH^sthe x peaceable ■:* ant} 
fgady fubmiffipn, of the. entire monarchy of 

v Spaiftto Philip, aftd»afi the meaiurestaken 

- tpi&core him in . this poffcffioiw fcSichap- 
■ ^wfficcs, impo^ufpep,did 
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fo on many, and -on none more thaaon the 
French themfelves; who engaged with great 
confidence and , fpiric in the war j when they * 
found it, as they might: well cxped it would' 
he unavoidable. , The ffrengthotf France • 
however, .though great, was not fo greats* 
the French thought it, nonequa) to the.ef*-. 
forts they undertook to mako. Their* en- 
gagement, to maintain the Spanish monar- 
chy entire under the dominions oKFhimp, 
exceeded their ftrength. Our engagement, 
to procure fome out fkirts of, it for ; the 
houfe of Auftria, was not in Jhe fame dif- 
proportion to our ftrength* Jf I fpeafc po- 
fid vely on this, occafion, yet f eannot be 
accufcd of prefumption;hecaufe,howciif*. 
putable fopver thei'e points might be when 
they were points, of political Speculation, 
they are fuch no longer, and the, judgment 
1 liiakp is di&atcd to me by experience. 
France threw hcrfelf tnto the finking fcale, 
when, ihe accepted the wiHi * Her fcale 
continued to link* during the whole-courfe 
of the wat, -and might-have been kept by 
the peace as low as the truejrw«rr ft<of *Eu- 
rope required. What 1 remember to have 
beard the duke of.MA*LBO*.oee» fay, be- 
forehe went to take, on him the -command 
qf the army m the L*6w Countries in one 
thoufand feveo. hundred and two,, proved 
' f ' true. 
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true. The French rnif-reekoned very much, 
if theymajle the 'fame comparifon between 
ifbeir troopsand thofeof their enemies, as 
they had made m precedent wars. : Thofe 
thathad been oppofed tothem in thelali, 
were raw for the moft part when it began, 
the Britifti particukriy : but they had been 
difciplined, if I may lay fo, by their defeats. > 
They were grown to be veteran at the 
peace of Ryfwic, and though many had - 
been difbanded, yet they had been drfbanded 
lately: ib that even thcfe were eafily formed 
a new* and the fpirit that had been raifed 
continued, in ail. Supplies of men to re*, 
emit the armies were mote abundant on the 
fide of the confederacy, than on that of the 
two ’ crowns : aneceflary conference of 
which it feemed to he, that thole of the 
former would grow better* and thofe of the 
latter worfe, in a long, extenfive, and 
bloody war. I believe it proved fo j and 
i£ my memory does not deceive me, the 
French were forced very early 'to fiend re- 
cruits to their armies, as they- fond Haves 
to their gallics. A Comparifon between 
thole who were to dired their councils* and 
to «0ndo& the armies on both fidea, is a 
taffcit would become nfeiittle to undertake. 
The event ihewed* that if France had had 
hct^CoNfte, her T uatsiu,< or her ‘Lf»w . 

SMduRG* 
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emburo, to oppofe to the confederates: the 
confederates might have: oppofe^ to her; 
with equal confidence, their Eugene of 
Savoy, their Marlborough, or their Sue-s 
renb e r g. But there is one obfervatiomi 
cannot forbear to make. The alliances 
were concluded, the quotas were fettled, 
and the feafon for taking the .field *ap-- 
proached, when king William died. 'The 
event could not fail to occafion feme con»t 
fternation on one fide, and to give fome • 
hopes on the other: for, notwithftanding 
the ill fuccefs with which he made war ge- 
nerally, he was looked upc# as the foie 
centre of union that could keep together 
the great confederacy then forming : and 
how much the French feared, from his life, 
had appeared a few ycarsbefore, in the ex- 
travagant and indecent joy they expreffed 
on a falfe report of his death. A fhorc 
time (hewed how vain the fears' of fome' 
and the hopes of others were. By his death, 
the duke of Marlborough was raifed»to 
the head of the army, and indeed of the 
confederacy: where he, a new, aprivate man, 
aiubjed, acquired by merits and by ma- 
nagements more deciding influence, than 
high forth, confirmed authority, and even 
the crown of &fieat Britain, had given to 
king Willyak..,. -Not only, all -the part* 
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9 f,that vail machine, the, grand alliance, 
’Wererkcpt^pj^ootnpafl and entire; but a. 
wore, rapid and vigorous motion was given 
tp ? the whole; and, inftead ofilanguifluW 
m- diuftrous campaigns, we faw every 
fifeiu^ofi the war full of adion. All thofe 
Wherein he appeared,, and many, of thofe 
wherein. ho^waj. not. then an adoc, but abettor 
however of their a^ipn^ were crowned with 
Ifee .rooft.triumphant fuccels. • I take with 
jueafure this opppttunity of doingjuftice to 
that great marx, whole' faults I knew, whole 
Vjrtues l admired j and wliofe memory, as 
m%8 r Mtfft t g»jal, s aod as thegreateft mi- 
t hat our *co u n try or. per ha p$ any other 
hp$ jSrodpcc^, X honour: Biit.bffides this, 
m^9bfcryarion;4,have made conies into my. 

hnceitferves to.ppintoijt to your 
'l^d^MPgthe prqpf of . what I faid above, 
that trance undertook top. touch, when 
Ibeundertook to maintain the Spanilh mo- 
v . narchy cnt|r«cw ; the poffcffion of Philip : 

th< t jwe ub^trtnok no mote than what 
was. proper t ton ab x to ourJJ^gth, when 
^.undertook/to weaken. that Monarchy by. 
^f^tpheung iC m the .hands of a prince 
the boult of Bourbon, . which, ,we had. 
u*hl®d bf ; U* fortune apd worfe con- 
^repout ofilxxn. njay befaid. 

* t f -• ■ flcrd4n n 
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again ft France proves that their generals 
were fuperior to hef’s, but not that their 
forces and their national ftrength wete fo t 
that with the fame force with which the 
was beaten, (he might have been vifforiops: 
that if ihe had been Vo, or if the Tucccfs of 
the war ,had varied, or heen lefs decifive 
againft her iii Germany 4 ,. in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Italy, as it was in .Spain, her 
ftrength would have appeared fufficierft, 
and that of the confederacy infufficient. 
Many things may be urged to deftroy this 
reafoning: I content my felf with one. 
France could not long have made evch the 
unfuccefsful efforts (he did make, if Eng- 
land, and Holland had done what it is un- 
deniable they had ftrength to do*, if betides 
pillaging, J dp not fay conquering, the 
Spaniifai Weft indies* they had hindered 
the French from gding .to the South Sea ‘j 
as ttieyi did annually during the whole 
courfe of the war without the lead moletia- 
tion, and from whence they imported into 
France In that time as much tilver and gold 
as the whole fpecies of that kingdom 
amounted to. With,tnis immenfe and 
conftant fupply of, wealth France was re- 
duced in. e(ie<ft to bankruptcy before. the 
end of-ihe war. How much (boner 
ihe have heen fo, if this fupply had Deed 

kept 
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kept from her ? The CdnfefTion of France 
herfclf ia ion thy fide. She confefted her 
inability to fupport what lhe had under* 
taken, when the fued for peace as early as 
the year one thoufahd feven hundred' and 
fix. She made her utmoll efforts to an- 
fwer the expedition of the Spaniards, and 
to keep their monarchy entire. When ex- 
perience had made it evident that this was 
beyond her power, lhe thought herielf juf- 
tified to the Spanifli nation, in confenting 
to a partition, and was ready to conclude a 
peace with the allies On the principles of 
their grand alliance. But as France teemed 
to flatter herfelf, till experience made her 
detirous to abandon an enterprize that ex- 
ceeded her ftrength i you will find, my 
lord, that her enemies began to flatter 
themfelvcs in their turn, and to fordi 
defigns and take engagements that ex- 
ceeded theirs. Great Britain was drawn! 
into thefe engagements little by little} for 
1 do not remember any parliamentary de- 
claration for continuing tne war till Philip 
fhould be dethroned, before the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and fix : add then 
fuch a declaration was judged neceffary fo 
fecond the refolution of our minified! and 
ouryalliea, in departing from the principled 
of the grand alliance, and in propoftng not 

only 
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only the redu£tioi> of the French, but the 
conqueft of the Spanifh monarchy, as the 
objects of the war. This new plan had 
taken place, and we had begun to ad upon 
it two years before, when the treaty with 
Portugal was concluded, and the arch-duke 
Charles, now emperor, was lent into 
Portugal firft, and into Catalonia after- 
wards, and was acknowledged and fupport* 
ed as king of Spain. 

when your lordlhip perufes the anec- 
dotes of the times here fpoken of, and con- 
fiders the courfe and event of the great war 
which broke out on the death of the king 
of Spain, Charles the fecond, and was 
ended by the treaties of Utrecht and Rad* 
flat *, you will find, that in order to form a 
true judgment on the whole you mult 
confider very attentively the great, change 
made by the new plan that 1 have men- 
tioned -, and compare it with the plan of 
the grand alliance, relatively to the gene- 
ral intereft of Europe, and the particular 
intereft of your own country. It will not* 
becauie it cannot, be denied, that all the 
ends of the grand alliance might have been 
obtained by a peace in one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix. I n£ed not recall the 
events of that, and of the precedent years 
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of the war. Not only the arms of France 
had been defeated on every fide; but the 
inward date of that kingdom was already 
more exhaufted than it had ever been. $he 
went on indeed, but (he daggered and 
reeled und<*r the burden of the war. Our 
condition, I fpeak of Great Britain, was not 
ftdt quite To bad ; but the charge of the 
*w4r increased annually upon us. It was 
evident that this charge mud continue to 
increafe, and it was nolefs evident that our 
nation was unable to bear it without failing 
foOn into fuch didrefs, and contracting 
fuch debts, as we have feen and felt, and 
firll feel. The Dutch neither redrained 
their trade, nor over- loaded it with taxes* 
^Fhey foon altered the proportion of their 
quotas, and were deficient even after this 
alteration in them. But, however, it mud 
be allowed that they exerted their whole 
drcngth ; and they and we paid the 
Whole charge of the war. Since therefore 
by fuch efforts as could not be continued 
any longer, without oppreffing and impo- 
verifivng thefe nations to a degree that nor 
intered, except that of their very being* 
nor any engagement of affiding an allianctf 
toiis yiribus can require, France was re- 
duced, and all the*ends of the war were be- 
come attainable ; it will be worth youfr 

lord (hip's 
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lordfhip’s while to confider why the true 
ufe was not made of the fuccefs of the con- 
federates againft France and Spain, anti 
Why a peace was not concluded in the fifth 
year of the war. When your lordfhip con- 
fiders this, you will compare in your 
thoughts what the ftate of Europe would 
have been, and that of your own country - 
might have been, if the plan of the grand 
alliance had been purfued: with the poffible 
as well as certain, the contingent as well 
as neceflary, confequences of changing 
this plan in the manner it was changed. 
You will be of opinion, I think, and it 
feems to me, after more than twenty years 
of recolledlion, re-examination, and reflec- 
tion, that impartial pofterity mu(t be of the 
fame opinion; you will be of opinion, I 
think, that the war was wife and juft before 
the change, becaufe neceflary to maintain 
that equality among the powers of Europe* 
on which the public peace and commori 
prolperity depends : and that it was unwife 
and un;uft after this change, becaufe un- 
neceflary to this end, and directed to other 
and to contrary ends. You will be guided 
by undeniable fafts to difcover, through all 
the falfe colours which have been laid, and 
which deceived many *at. the time, that 
the war, after this change, became a war 
IJ of 
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of pafiion, of ambition, of avarice, and of 
private intereft j the private intereft of par- 
ticular perfons and particular ftatcs; to 
which the general intereft of Europe was 
facrificed fo entirely j that if the terms in- 
filled on by the confederates had been 
granted, nay if even thofe which f ranee 
Was reduced to grant, in one thoufand fe- 
ven hundred and ten, had been accepted, 
i'uch a new fyftero of power would have been 
created as might have expofed the balance 
of this power to deviations, and the peace 
of Europe to troubles, not inferior to thofe 
that the war was defigned, when it began, 
to prevent. Whilft you obferve this in 
general, you will find particular occafion to 
lament the fate of Great Britain in the 
midft of triumphs that have been founded 
fo high. She had triumphed indeed to the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fix 
inclufively s but what were her triumphs 
afterwards ? what was her fuccefs after fhe 
proceeded on the new plan ? I (hall fay 
fbmethingon that head immediately. Here 
let me only fay, that the glory of taking 
towns, and winning battles, is to be mca- 
fured by the utility that refults from thofe 
vi&orics. Vi&ories, that bring honour to 
the arms, may 'bring lhame to the coun- 
cils, of a nation. To win a battle, to 

take 
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take a town, is the glory of a general, and 
of an army. Of this glory we hid a very 
large (hare in the courfc of the war. But 
the glory of a nation is to proportion the 
ends (he propofes, to her intered and her 
ftrength ; the means (he employs to the 
ends (he propofes, and the vigour (he 
exerts to both. Of this glory, 1 appre- 
hend, we have had very little to boaft, at 
any time, and particularly in the great con- 
juncture of which I am fpeaking. The 
reafons of ambition, avarice, and private in- 
tereft, which engaged the princes and dates 
of the confederacy to depart from the prin- 
ciples of the grand alliance, were no reafons 
for Great Britain. She neither exp died 
nor defired any thing more than what (lie 
might have obtained by adhering to thole 
principles. What hornet! ournat.on then, 
with fo much fpirit and ardour, into tiiofe 
of the new plan ? your lor ilhip will an- 
fwer this quedion to yourfelf, 1 b-lieve, 
by the prejudices and raftinels of party * 
by the inSurnce that the firit fuccelfes of 
the confederate arms gave to our minifte's: 
and the popularity they gave, if I may 
fay fo^ to the war j by ancient and f efh re- 
fentments, which the* unjull and v dent 
ulurpatiof s, in (hort the whole conduct of 
Lewis the fourteenth, for forty years to- 
il 2 gether 
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gether, his haughty treatment of other prin- 
ces and dates, and even the ftyle of his court, 
h?d created ; and to mention no more, by 
a notion groundlefs but prevalent, that he 
was and would be matter as long as his 
grandfon was king of Spain, and that there 
could be no cffi-dtual meafure taken, though 
the grand alliance fuppofed that there might, 
to prevent a future union of the two monar- 
chies, as long as a prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon fat on the Spaniih throne. That 
inch a notion fhould have prevailed, in the 
firfl: confufion of thoughts which the death 
and will of Charles the fecond produced, 
among the generality of men, who faw the 
fleets and armies of France take pofii ffion 
of all the parts of the Spanifh monarchy, is 
not to be wondered at by thofe that 
conlider how ill the generality of mankind 
are informed, how incapable they are of 
judging; and yet how ready to pronounce 
judgment ; in fine, how inconfiderately 
they follow one another in any popular 
opinion which the heads of party broach, 
or to which the firft appearances of things 
have given occafion. Bur, even at this time, 
the councils of England and Holland did 
not entertain this notion. They afted on 
quite another, as might be (hewn in many 
inftances, if any other befidcs that of the 

grand 
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grand alliance was necefiary. When thefe 
councils therefore Teemed to enteruin this 
notion afterwards, and added and took en- 
gagements to adt up n it, we nuift con- 
clude that they had other motives. They 
could not have thefe ; for they knew, that 
as the Spaniards had been driven by the two 
treaties of partition to give t heir monarchy 
to a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, fo they 
were driven into the arms of France by the 
war that we made to force a third upon 
them. If we aded rightly on the prin- 
ciples of the grand alliance, they ailed 
rightly on thole of the will : and if we 
could not avoid making an often five war, at 
the expence of forming and maintaining 
a vaft confederacy, they could not avoid 
purchafing the protection and afiUtance of 
France in a defenfive war, and efpccially 
in the beginning ot it, according to what 
I have iomewhere obfervcd already, by 
yielding to the authority and a minting the 
influence of that couit in all the afl'.ir:. of 
their government. Our munders knew 
therefore, that if any inference was to be 
drawn from the fir tt part of this notion, ic 
was for fliortening, not prolonging, the war; 
for delivering the Spaniards as loon as poi- 
fible from habits of union and intimacy with 
France; not for continuing them un-J-.r the 
U 3 lame 
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fame necefiity, till by length of time thefe 
habits ihould be confirmed. As to the lat- 
ter part of this notion, they knew that it 
was falfe and filly. Garth, the beft na- 
tured ingenious wild man I ever knew, 
might be in the right when he faid, in fome 
pf his poems at that time, 

** An Auftrian prince alone, 

“ Is fit to nod upon a Spaniih throne," 

The fetting an Auftrian prince upon if 
yvas, no doubt, the fureft expedient to pre- 
vent an union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain ; juft as fetting a prince 
of the houfe of Bourbon on that throne 
was the fureft expedient to prevent an union 
of the imperial and Spaniih crowns. But 
it was equally falfe to fay, in either cafe, 
that this was the lole expedient. It would 
be no paradox, but a propofuion eafily 
proved, to advance, that if thefe unions 
had been effectually pro'' id' d again!!, the 
ocner.-.i inters ft of Europe w'uld have been 
little C( ’ rerned whether Phi up or Charles 
had nodded at Madrid. It would be iike- 
wife no paradox »o fay, that the contin- 
gency of uniting France and Spain under 
the fame prince appeared more remote, 
shout the middle of the laft great war, 

• ' ’ when 
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when the dethronement of Philip in favour 
of Charles was made a condition of peace 
fine qua non, than the contingency of an 
union of the Imperial and Spanilh crowns. 
Nay, 1 know not whether it would be 
a paradox to affirm, that the expedient that 
was taken, and that was always obvious to 
be taken, of excluding Philip and his race 
from the fucceffion of France, by creating 
an intereft in all the other princes of the 
blood, and by confequence a party in 
France ltfelf, for their exclulion, whenever 
the cafe ffiould happen, was not in its na- 
ture more effectual than any that could have 
been taken : and fome mull have been ta- 
ken, not only to exclude Charles from 
the empire whenever the cafe ffiould hap- 
pen that happened foon, the death of his 
brother Joseph without iffue male, but his 
poftericy likewifc in all future vacancies of 
the impartial throne. The expedient that 
was taken againft Philip at the treaty of 
Utrecht, they who oppofed the peace at- 
tempted to ridicule, but fome of them 
have had occafion fince that time to fee, 
though the caie has not happened, how ef- 
fectual it would have been if it had : and 
he who ffiould go about to ridicule it after 
our experience, would- only make himfelf 
ridiculous. Notwithftanding all this, he, 
U 4 who, 
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who tranfports himfelf back to that time* 
muft acknowledge, that the confederated 
powers in general could not but be of 
Garth’s mind, and think it more agreeable 
to the common inrereft of Europe, that 9 
branch of Aullria, than a branch of Bourbon, 
lhould gather the Spanilh fucceffion, and 
that the maritime powers, as they are called 
impertinently enough with refpefl to the 
fuperiority of Great Britain, might think it 
was for their particular intereft to have a 
prince, dependant for fome time at lead on 
them, king of Spain, rather than a prince 
whofe dependence, as long as he flood in 
any, muft be naturally on France. I do not 
lay, as fome have done, a prince whofe fa- 
mily was an old ally, rather than a prince 
whofe family was an old enemy ; becaufe 
I lay no weight on the gratitude of princes, 
and am as much perfuaded that an Auftrian 
king of Spain would have made us returns 
of that fort in no other proportion than of 
his want of us, as 1 am, that Philip and his 
race will make no other returns of the fame 
fort to France. If this affair had been en- 
tire, therefore on the death of the king of 
Spain j if we had made no partition, nor 
he any will, the whole monarchy of Spain 
would have been the prize to be rought for : 
and our wifhes, and fuch efforts as we were 

able 
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able to make, in the moft unprovided con* 
dition imaginable, mull have been on the 
fide of Auftria. But it was far from being 
entire. A prince of the houfe of Auftria 
might have been on the fpot, before the king 
of Spain died, to gather his fuccefiion; but 
jnftead of this a prince of the houfe of Bour- 
bon was there foon afterwards, and took 
poffefiion of the whole monarchy, to which 
he bad been called by the late king’s will, 
and by the voice of the Spanilh nation. 
The councils of England and Holland there- 
fore preferred very wifely, by their engage- 
ments in the grand alliance, what was more 
practicable though Id’s eligible, to what they 
deemed mor» eligible, but faw become by 
thecourfeof events, if not abfolutely im- ' 
practicable, yet an cnterprize of more length, 
more difficulty, and greater txpencc of blood 
and treafure, than thefe nations were able to 
bear; or than they ought to bear, when 
their fecurity and that of the reft of Europe 
might be iufficiently provided for at a 
cheaper rate. If the confederates could not 
obtain, by the force of their arms, the ends 
of the war, laid down in the grand alliance, 
to what purpofe would it be to ftipulatc for 
more ? And if they were able to obtain 
thefe, it was evident that, whilft they dif- 
membered the Spani/h monarchy, they 

mult 
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muft reduce the power of France. This 
happened ; the Low Countries were con- 
quered i ‘the French were driven out of 
Germany and Italy : and Lewis the four- 
teenth, who had fo long and fo lately fet 
mankind at defiance, was reduced to fue 
for peace. 

If it had been granted him in one thoufand 
feven hundred and fix, on what foot muft 
it have been granted ? The allies had al- 
ready in their power all the ftates that 
were to compofe the reafonable fatisfaftion 
for the emperor. I fay, in their power : 
becaufe though Naples and Sicily were not 
actually reduced at that time, yet the ex- 
puKion of the French out of Italy and the 
difpofition of the people of thofe kingdoms, 
confidered, it was plain the allies might re- 
duce them when they pleafed. The con- 
federate arms were fuperior till then in 
Spain, and feveral provinces acknowledged 
Charles the third. If the reft had been 
yielded to him by treaty, allthat the new plan 
required had been obtained. If the French 
would not yet have abandoned Philip, 
as we had found that the Caftilians would 
not even when our arniy was at Madrid, all 
that the old plan, the* plan of the grand al- 
liance required, had been obtained ? but 

Hill 
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(till France and Spain had given nothing to 
purchafe a peace, and they were in circum- 
itances not to expedt it without purchafing 
it. They would have purchafed it, my lord : 
and France as well as Spain, would have 
contributed a larger lhare of the price, ra- 
ther than continue the war, in her exhaufted 
ftate. Such a treaty of peace would have 
been a third treaty of partition indeed, but 
vaftly preferable to the two former. The 
great objection to the former was drawn 
from that confiderable increafe of dominion, 
which thfc crown of France, and not a 
branch of the houfe of Bourbon, acquired 
by them. 1 know what may befaid fpeci- 
oufly enough to perfuade, that fuch an in- 
creafe of dominion would not have aug- 
mented, but would rather have weakened 
the power of France, and what examples 
may be drawn from hiftory to countenance 
fuch an opinion. I know likewife, that the 
compaft figure of France, and the conti- 
guity of all her provinces, make a very ef* 
fential part of the force or her monarchy. 
Had the defigns of Charles the eighth, 
Lewis the twelfth, Francis the firft, and 
Henry the fecond, fucceeded, thedominions 
of France would have been moreext-mfive, 
and I believe the ftrength of her monarchy 
would have been lefs. I have fometimes 

thought 
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thought that even the lofs of the battle of 
St. Queryin, which obliged Henry the 
fecond to recall the duke of Guise with his 
army out of Italy, was in this refpedl no 
unhappy event. But the rcafoning which 
is good, I think, when applied to thofe 
times, will not hold when applied to ours, 
and to the cafe I confider here* the ftate 
of France, the ftate of her neighbours, and 
the whole conftitution of Europe being fo 
extremely different. The objection there- 
fore to ti e two treaties of partition had a 
real weight. The power of France, deemed 
already exorbitant, would have been in- 
creafed bv this acceflion of dominion, in 
the hands of Lewis the fourteenth: and the 
ufe he intended to make of it by keeping 
Italy and Spain in awe, appears in the ar- 
ticle that gave him the ports on the Tuf- 
can coafts, and the province of Gui| ufcoa. 
This king William might, and, 1 queftion 
not, did feej but that prince might think 
too, that for this very reafon Lewis the 
fourteenth would adhere, in all events, to 
the treaty of partition : and that thefe con- 
fequences were more remote, and would 
be lefs dangerous, than thole of making no 
partition at all. The partition, even the 
word that mighc have been made, by a 
treaty of peace in one thoufand leven hun- 
dred 
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<Jred and fix, would have been the very re- 
verie of this. France would toive been 
weakened, and her enemies lengthened, 
by her conceffions on the fide of the Low- 
Countries, of Germany, and Savoy. If a 
prince of her royal family had remained in 
poff-fiion of Spain and the Welt Indies, 
no advantage would have accrued to her by 
it, and effectual bars would have been op- 
pofed to an union of the two monarchies. 
The houfe of Aullria would have had area- 
fonable fatisfaction for that lhadow of right, 
which a former partition gave her. She 
had no other after the will of Charles the 
fecond-, and this may be juftly termed a 
fhadow, fince England,Holland, and France 
could confer no real right to the Spanilh 
fuccelfion, nor to any part of it. She had 
declined acceding to that partition, before 
France departed from it, and would have 
preferred the Italian provinces, without 
Spain and the Well-Indies, to Spain and 
the Weft Indies without the Italian pro- 
vinces. The Italian provinces would have 
fallen to her (hare by this partition. The 
particular demands ol England and Holland 
would have fuffered no difficulty, and thole 
that we were obliged* by treaty to make lor 
others would have been eafy to adjuft. 
"Would not this have been enough, 

my 
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my lord, for the public fecurity, for the 
commoit intereft, and for the glory of our 
arms ? To have humbled and reduced, in 
five campaigns, a power that had diftorbed 
and infulted Europe almoft forty years j to 
have reftored, in fo fhort a time, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe to a fufficient 
point of equality, after it had been rntpe 
than fifty years, that is from the treaty of 
Weftphalia, in a gradual deviation from this 
point j in fhort, to have retrieved, in one 
thoufand feven hundred and fix, a game 
that was become defperate at the beginning 
of the century. To have done all this be- 
fore the war had exhaufted our ftrength, 
was the utmoft fure that any man could 
defire who intended the public good alone: 
and no honefl: reafon ever was, nor ever 
will be given, why the war was protrafted 
any longer ; why we neither made peace 
after a fhort, vigorous, and fuccefsful war, 
nor put it entirely out of the power of 
France to continue at any rate a long one. 
1 have faid, and it is true, that this had been 
entirely out of her power, if we had given 
greater interruption to the commerce of Old 
and New Spain, and if we had hindered 
France from importing annually, from the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and two, 
fuch immenfe treafures as fhe did import 

by 
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by the fhips (he fcnt, with the permifllon of 
Spain to the South Sea. It has been ad* 
vanced, and it is a common opinion, that 
we were reftrained by the jealouly of the 
Dutch from makipgufeof the liberty given 
by treaty to them and us, and which, with- 
out his imperial majefty’s leave, fence we 
entered into the war, we might have taken, 
of making conquelts in the Spanilh Weft- 
Indies. Be it fo. But to go to ihe South 
Seas, to trade there if we could, to pillage 
the Weftrlndies without making conqueits 
if we could not, and, whether we traded 
or whether we pillaged, to hinder the French 
from trading there ; was a meafure that 
would have given, one ought to think, no 
jealoufy to the Dutch, who might, and it is 
to be fuppofed would, have taken their pa; c 
in thele expeditions; or if it had given 
them jealoufy, what could they have re- 
plied, when a Britilh minifter had told them: 
■* That it little became them 10 find fault that 
‘ we traded with, or pillaged the Spaniards 

* in the Weft- Indies to the detriment of 

* our common enemy, whilft we connived 

* at them who traded with this enemy to 

* his and their great advantage, againft our 

* rcmonftrances, and .in violation of the 

* condition upon which we had given the 

* firft augmentation of our forces in the 

* Low 
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* Low Countries ?’ We might have puf- 
fued this meafure notwithftanding any en- 
gagement* that we took by the treaty with 
Portugal, if I remember that treaty right: 
but inftead of this, we wafted our forces, 
and fquandered millions after millions in 
fupporting our alliance with this crown, and 
in purfuing the chimerical projeft which 
was made the objedt of this alliance. I call 
it chimerical, becaufe it was equally fo, to 
expedt a revolution in favour of Charles 
the third on the (lender authority of fuch a 
trifler as the admiral of Caftile; and, when 
this failed us, to hope to conquer Spain by 
the afliftance of the Portuguefe, and the 
revolt of the Catalans. Yet this was the 
foundation upon which the new plan of the 
war was built, and fo many ruinous en- 
gagements were taken. 

The particular motives of private men, 
as well as of princes and dates, to protradfc 
the war, are partly known, and partly guef- 
fed, at this time. But whenever that time 
comes, and I am perfuaded. it will 
come, when their fecrct motives, their fe- 
cret defigns, and intrigues, can be laid 
open, I prefume to'Ly to your lordlhip 
that the molt confufed fcene of iniquity, 
and folly, that it is poftible to imagine. 
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will appear. In the mean while, if your 
lordfhip confiders only the treaty qjf barrier, 
as my lord Townshend figncd ir, without, 
nay in truth, againft orders ; for the duke of • 
Marlborough, though joint pienipoteh* 
tiary, did not : if you confider the iamotfl 
preliminaries of one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and nine, which we made a mock- 
fliew of ratifying, though we knew that they ; 
would not be accepted •, for fo the marquis 
of Torcv had told the penfionary before 
he left the Hague, as the faid marquis has 
allured m^ very often fince that time ; if 
you enquire into the anecdotes of Gertruy- 
denburg, and if you confulc other authen- 
tic papers that are extant, your lordfhip will 
fee the policy of the new plan, I think, in, 
this light. Though we had rcfufed, before 
the war began, to enter into engagements 
for the conqueft of Spain, yet as foon as 
it began, when the reafon of things wa 9 dill 
the fame, for the fuccefs of our firft cam- 
paign cannot be faid to have altered it, we 
entered into thefe very engagements. By 
the treaty wherein we took thefe engage- 
ments firft, Portugal was brought into the 
grand alliance; that is, ihe contented to em- 
ploy her formidable fprees againft Philip, 
at the depehee of England and Holland, 
provided we would debar ourfelves from 
X making 
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making any acquifitions, and the hoofe of 
Auftria pcomifr, that ft»e Ihouid acquire 
many important places in Spain, ana aft 
immenfe extent of country in America. 
By fuch bargains as this*, the whole confe- 
deracy was formed, and .held together. . 
Such means were indeed effectual to mul- 
tiply enemies to France and Spain ; but a 
project fo extenfive and fo difficult as to 
make many bargains of this kind neceflary, 
and neceflary for a great number of years, 
arid for a very uncertain event, was a pro- 
ject into which, for this very reafon, Eng- 
land and Holland ihouid not have entered. 
It is worthy your obfervation, my lord, that 
' thefe bad bargains would not have been 
Continued, as they were almoft. to our im- 
mediate ruin, if the War had not been pro- 
tracted under the pretended neccffity of re- 
ducing the whole Spaniih monarchy to the 
obedience of the houfe of Auftria. Now, 
as no other confederate except Portugal wan 
to receive his recompence by any difehem- 
berment of dominions in Old Or New Spaih, 
the engagements wetodfc to contjuer this 
whole mbhafehy had ho vifible neceflary 
caufe, hut the prljturiirg the acceflion m 
this power> that wat Already neuter, to thtt 
grand alliance. Hits iccembh, as I have 
(aid before, fefved billy to make us hegteft. 
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mmediate and Gertaio advantages* fat re- 
mote and uncertain hopes * and cmjfe to at- 
tempt the conqueft of the Spanish natiori 
at our own vaft expence* whom we might 
have ftarted, and by ftarving reduced both 
the French arid th|m, at theircxpence. 

I called tiw hcceffity of reducing the 
whole Spanilh monarchy to the obedience 
of the houfe of Auftria* a pretended ne* 
ceffity : arid pretended . it was not real* 
without dodbt. But I ath apt to think; 
your Icrrdlhip may go further, and finft 
fome reafons to fufpeift, that the opinion 
Itfelf of this iieceffity was riot very real, iq 
the minds of thofc Who Urged it : in thq 
tninds 1 would fay of the aide men among 
them * for that it Wds real in fome of our 
zealous Britiffi politicians* I do them the 
joftice to believe. Your lordfhip may find 
reafons tb fufpeflt perhaps; that this opi- 
nion was fet up rather to occafiori a diver* 
iion of the forces of France, and to furniiti 
pretencei for prolonging the war for other 
ends.. ! 

Before the ydar dne thoufand leveri 
hundred arid ten, the Wax was kept alive 
with alternate fuccefs in Spain* and it may 
"Xi : be' 
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be faid therefore, thlt , the defign of con- 
quering this kingdom continued, as well as 
the hopes of fucceeding. But why then 
did the States General refute, in ene thou* 
(and feven hundred and nine, to admit an 
article-in the barrier-tre|ty, by which they 
would have obliged themfelves to procure 
the whole Spaniftt monarchy to the houfe 
.'of Auftria, when that zealous politician 
my lotd Townshend" prelfcd them to it ? 
If their opinion of the neceffity of carrying 
4>n the war, till this point could be obtain* 
Jfl,' was real * why did they rifque the im- 
menfe advantages given them with fo much 
profufc gencrofity by this treaty, rather 
than.content to an engagement that was fo 
conformable to their opinion ? 

After. the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and ten, it will not be faid, I prefume* 
v that the wai^could be fupported in Spain 
witjviuiy profpe& of advantage on our fide. 
,, We had fufficiently experienced how little 
depeodance could, be had on the vigour of 
^ the Portuguefe; and how firtoly the Spanilh 
; nation in general, the Caftilians in particu- 
lar, were attached to Ph iiip. Our armies 
had bccn twice at Madrid, , this prince had 
^ heen twice d riven from the Capital, his rival 
had been there, none fiirred in favour of 

the 
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the victorious, all wiftied and afted for the 
vanquiftied. In Ihort, the fallhcipd of all 
thofe lures, by which we had been enticed 
to make war in Spain, had appeared fuffi- 
ciently in one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix* but was fo grofly evident in one thoti- 
fand feven hundred and ten, that Mr. 
Craggs, who was fent towards the end of 
that year by Mr. Stanhope intoEn^* 
land, on commifllons which he executed 
with much good fenfe, and much ad* 
drefs, owned to me, that in Mr. Stan- 
hope's opinion, and he was hot apt to de- 
fpond of fuccefs, especially in the execu- 
tion of his own projects, nothing could be 
done more in Spain, the general attachment 
of the people to Philip and their avei-- 
fion to Charles confidered : that armies 
of twenty or thirty thoufand men might 
walk about that country till dooms-day, fo 
he expreffed himfelf, without effcdl : that 
wherever they came, thepeople would fub- 
mit to Charles the third out of terror, 
and, as foon as they were gone, proclaim 
Philip the fifth again out of affe&ion : 
that to conquer Spain required a great 
army j and to keep it, a greater. 


Was it poffible, afteV this, to think in 
good carncft of conquering Spain, and 
u X j could 
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could they be. in good earned who coati- 
b»«itO;J»0ld the fame language, , and to 
Infiftoo the fame meafuresi, CmM the; 
befojn the following ye#*, when thtt.em- 
petor JosEPH died ? Charles was become 
then, tie ,fole: furvi'ving male of the houfe 
pf Aoftria, and fucceeded to the empire ns 
Well as to allithe hereditary dominions of 
that family. Coqld they be in earned who 
maintained, even in this conjundture, that 
If no peace coold. be life, honourable, of 
*f lading, fo.long as the kingdom of Spain 
•l and tie Weft-Indies remained in the 
•*f pol&ffion of any branch of the houfe of 
f* Bourbon ?” Did they mean that Charles 
ihould be emperor and king of Spain i In 
this prtgeft they would have had the allies 
again# item.' Did they mean to call the 
dttkeof$AVpY totbe crown of Spain, of 
ito bfiftow it on fomc other prince i in this 
proieft they would have had his Imperial 
majefty againft them. In either cafe, the 
confederacy, would have been broken • and 
iow 'itett would they hafe^ontmued. <te 
war ? flid O^ijKAUwbthiag, or did they 
mean fomethiog more than they owned a 
fame thing more than to reduce, the «wbt : 
taut pow<n of France, and to force the 
whole Spanifu oiotetchy 0$ pf ttehouih 
pif Bourbon? ' 

*•'•*■*’ 1 1 Katu 
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Both thefe end* might have beflptpb- 
tained at Gertruydcnbcrg. Why jyerethey 
pot obtained P Read the preliminaries of-oof 
thoufand feyen hundred and nine, which 
were made die foundation of this, treaty. 
Inform yourfelf of what nailed there, aha 
obferve what followed. Your lordfiii p will 
remain aftonilhed. i remain fo every time 
I refledt upon them, though I faw theft 
things at no very great diftance, even whilft 
they were in tranfa^ionj and though, l know 
mo#: certainly, that France loft, two year* 
before, - by the little Ikill and addrefs of hear 
principal * minifter, in anfwering overtures 
made during the fiegc of Lifle by a princi- 
pal perfon among the allies, fuch anoppor. 
tunity, and fuch a correfpondence, as would 
have removed feme of the obftacle* that lay 
now in her way, have prevented others, and 
have procured her peace. An equivalent 
for the thircy-fevcnth article of the preli- 
minaries, that is, for the ceffion of Spain 
and the Weft Indies* was the point to bo 
difeuffed at Gertruydenberg. Naples and 
Sicily, or even Naples and Sardinia woald 
have contented the t rench, at ' leaft they 
would have accepted them as the cqviva- 
lenc. Buys ami V*anderdusssn, who 

a 

9 Chamillarp. 

X 4 treated 
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tfeatflfl with them, reported this to the tni- 
^ifterstjfisthc allies s' arid it -Was upon this 
occafion that the duke of Maryborough, 
as Bovs?' hlmfelf told mej took immediately 
thelead, and congratulated the aflembly on 
the near approach of a peace ;■ find; that 
fince the French were in this difpofition, it 
■Watf time to confider what further demands 
Should 'he made upon them, according to 
the liberty Obferved in the preliminaries ; 
end exhorted all the minifters of the allies 
toadjufttbeir fevcral ulterior pretentions, 
and to prepare their demands. 

This proceeding, and what followed, put 
me in mind of that of the Roman's with the 
Carthaginians. The former Were refolved 
to content to no peace till Carthage was 
laid in ruins. They fet a treaty however 
on foot, at therequeft of their old enemy, 
impeded fometerms, and referred them to 
their generals for the reft. ; Their gfcherals 
■purfued the feme method; and, by refer v- 
ing ftili a* right of making ulterior de- 
malldsi they -reduced the Carthaginians at 
3aft to the netreffity of abandoning 1 their 
Or of continuing the war after they 
d»d given up their. Arms, their machines, 
fleet,- in hopes of peace;* 

France 
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Francs- few the fnare, and rdblved.to 
run. any rifque rather than to b^caught in 
it. We continued to demand* under pre- 
tence of fo curing the ceffion of Spain and 
the Weft Indies, that Lewis the four* 
teenfh Ihould take on him- to dethrone - bit 
grandfon in the fpace of two months $ and 
if he did not effect it in that time, that we 
Ihould be at liberty to renew the war with- 
out rcftoring the places that were to be put 
into our hands according to the prelimina- 
ries; which were the mow important places 
France pofieffed on the fide of the Low 
Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his 
grandfon ; and, if he could not prevail on 
him to rcfign, to furnifli money to the allies, 
-who might at the expence of France, force 
him to evacuate Spain. The propor- 
tion made by the allies had an air of inhu- 
manity , and the reft of mankind might be 
ihocked to fee the grandfather obliged to 
make war on his grandfon. But Lewis 
the fourteenth had treated mankind with 
too much inhumanity in his prosperous 
days, to have any reafon to complain oven 
of this proportion. His people indeed, 
who are apt to have great partiality for 
their kings, might pity his diftrefe. This 
happened* and he fotlnd his account in it. 

Phiwp. 
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Philip muft havcevacuated Spain, ithiflk, 
notwithftsyidmghia own obftjnacy, the fpirit 
ofhis **ueen,and the ceibluie attachment 
of the Spaniard*, if his grandfather had it* 
lifted, and been in earneft to force hint. 
But if this expedient was, as it w*s,,odiPiMt 
why did wc prefer to continue the war 
ggainfl; Eranceand Spain, rather than ac- 
cept theother? Why did we n*gle&thc 
opportunity of reducing, eftedually and 
immediately, , the exorbitant power of 
France, and of rendering the conqueft of 
Spun pra&icable ? both which might have 
been brought about, and , cob fluently the 
•vowed coda of the war might; have beep 
aafwered by accepting the eapediew that 
France offered. “France” it was laid, 
“ pas noeftacere : Ihe meant nothing mace 
than toamufe,and divide.” * This rcafan 
waagivenatthe time -,butfomeof thofe who 
gave it then, I have fcen afliamed to infift on 
it fince. France was not in a condition to 
a& the part Ooe.hada&ed in former treaties: 
^d her d^^^ iw no bad pledge of her 
fineetiq on ihif occafion, . But there was 
• .The ftrong places that (he 

mnft h a v eput into the hands of the allies* 
woOdJayrecxpofed fa«,on the ieaft breach 
of4aith* to fee, notherfraatieraJoae, bat 
nnp the provinces that lie behind it defo- 
x Jatedj 
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laced : and prince Eugene might have had 

the fatisfattion, it i* faid, I know not 

how truly, he defired, of marching with 
the torch in his hand to Verfailles. s ; ^ 

, ?- ; ; r „ -sdff.; 

You* lord (hip will obfenre, that the con- 
ferences at Gertruydenberg ending in the 
manlier they did, the inflexibility of the 
allies gave new life and fpirit to the French 
and Spanifli nation^ diftrefled and -ei- 
haufted as they were. The troops of the 
former withdrawn out of Spain, and the 
Spaniards left to defend themfelves as they 
could, the Spaniards alone obliged us to 
retreat from Madrid, and defeated us in 
our retreat* But your lordlhip may think 
perhaps, as I do, that if Lewis the four- 
teenth had bound himfelf by a folemn trea- 
ty to abandon his grandfon, had paid a 
fubfidy to dethrone him, and had con- 
tented to acknowledge another king of 
Spain, the Spaniards would not have ex- 
erted the fame zeal fbr Pui& rv ; thea&tons 
pf Almenara and Saragofia might have been 
dec&ve, wad thofe of Bribuegha and Vitta 
Vkiofa would «o( have happened. After 
aH chefe events, how could any rcafontble 
man expeft that * war (hoold befopported 
with ad vantage in Spain*, to which the court 
pf Vienna bad nootributdd nothing froth die > 

4irft> 
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#rft, fcarcebreadto their arch-duke; which 
^Portugal, waged faintly aqd with deficient 
guntasj and which the Dutch had in a 
.manner. renounced,- bynegle&ing to Kr 
fruit their forces? How was Charles to 
4f placed, on the Spaniffj thrpne, Or Phiup 
* t leaftto be driven out of it? by, the fuc* 
-jsefs of tfie confederate- arms in, other parts. 
; |hit «hat fuccefs fufficient to this purpqfe, 
fould we expert ? This queftion may be 
-Apfwertd beft, by (hewing whet fuqcefs we 

W^dj, v », . .i.,-.- r". .. 

■ i • , //>., i *;.• . vi , • 

r PoRTUo AL and Savoy did nothing be- 
fore the death of the emperor Joseph j and 
declared in form* as food as he was dead, 
that; they would, carry on thpwar nolonger 
to fct the crown of Spain on the head of 
Ciurles., fince this would be to fight 
agiinft jbe very principle they had fought 
r''fbr»,. .-The Rhine was a feene cTinadtipo. 
The ffile efforts, that were to bring about 
the great event pfdethroningPnrwp, were 
«hof« which thedyke o# MARtnoRooGH 
v ,w*s abl? to make. ; |Je toolwthree towns 
-fljwane ; thoyfand kym hundred and -ten, 
■mt** enant^and ;pnc, . 

P^chafft^in one ttewdand leyfo hundred 
I*i 9 ^ t .this conqq?(| being in 
: |sfh. the, only One . the confederates tnadn 
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that year, Bouchain may be faidproperly 
and truly to have coft our nation* very-near 
fcven millions fterling; for your lordlhip 
will find* I believe, that the charge of the 
war for that year amounted to no lefs, It 
is true that the duke of Marlborough; had 
proposed a very great project, by which tu- 
curfiorts would have been made during the 
winter into France •* the next campaign 
might have been opened early on our fitte d 
and feveral other great and obvious advan- 
tages might have been obtained } but the 
Dutch refufed to contribute, even lefs than 
their proportion, for the queen had offered 
to take the deficiency on herfelf, to the ex- 
pence of barracks and forage i and difap- 
pointed by their obftinacy the whole defign. 

We were then amufed with vifionary 
, fchemes of marching our whole army, in a 
year or two more, and after a town or two 
more were taken, dire&ly to Parity or at 
leaft into the heart of France. But was this 
fo eafy or fo fare a game ? The French 
expe&ed we would play if* Their generals 
had vifited the feveral polls they might 
take, when our army fhpuld enter France, 
to retard, to incommode, to diftrtfs u» in 
our inarch, and even to make a decifivc 
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ftind And to gHre os battle. I take what 1 
fay hm frota indifputable authority, that 
of tHfcpetfons confulted andetriplpyed id 
, preparing dlls great diftreft. Had we 

been beatCn, df bad we beeft forced tp re- 
tire toward* W mm frontier if! the Ldtf 
CdUrifrles>-after pefiebttlog told Fraifter 
thehppes on which We protfa&ed the Wat 
wptfldha¥e beefc difeppoibred, ahd,I thiftkf 
the moftfinguiVie Would hatfethen repented 
refufmg the offers made at Gerttuy den berg; 
Bdt if we lad beaten the French, Jot k wll 
fca'ree lawful infhofe days of ourprefumpi 
tion to fuppofe the contrary ; would the 
wbbfe monarchy #f Spain bays beep our 
Immediate and Certain prize? Suppofe, and 
I foppofe it on good grounds, toy knd^ 
that the French * had refolded to defend 
their country inch byiftch, and th#t Lewis! 
the foUTteenth had determin«d tO retire with 
hisedurt to Lyonsor ebeWhe¥e,«fldto de- 
fend the paflage of die Doles When Mf 
eotfld no longer deftiid the-SeiBty 

rather than fubmit to tbb'ttrtnt impbfed orf 
hill : What ihoold We ' have doftfe in thti 
cafe? Muft we not have accepted fuel# 
peace as We had refafediwrba*e pr&traSed ’ 
the 1 War till wehad cmwjdered France ffrft ’ 
it) order to chequer &pain afterwards! Did 
we hope for revolutions in Fttffitf? Wd" 
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had hoped for them in Spain: and we 
Should have been bubbles of our hopes in 
both. That there was a fpirit railed again# 
the government of Lewis die fourteenth, 
in his court, nay in his family, and that 
ftrange fcheines of private ambition were 
formed and forming there, I cannot doubt: 
and fome efle&s of this fpirit produced 
perhaps the greateft mortifications that he 
Suffered in the latter part of his'itign. 

A Light inftanceof this fpirit is all I 
%ill quote at this time. I Topped, in the 
year one thoufand (even hundred and fif- 
teen, at a houfe in France whet wof 
perfons of no Shall figure, who had oeen 
m great company that night, arrived very 
late. The convention turned on the event* 
of the precedent war, and the negotiations 
of the late peace, in the proeefs of the con* 
verfation. One of themj broke loofe, and 
faid, dire&ing his difeourfe to me, “ Vous 
“ auriez pu nous eerafer dans ce terns la : 
« pourquoi nc l’avcz-voos pas fait?" I 
snfwered him codly, “ Par ce que dans ce 
“ tems*l! nous eftavoos plus craiftt vdrre 
“ puiflance." This anecdote, too trivial for 
hiltory, may find its place in a letter, and 

f TheAite dtLA PaVitLADS and MoKTBMaia^ 

j La Fev4M,aVc. 


may 
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may ferve to confirm what I have admitted, 
that there were perfons even in France, who 
expected to find their private account in the 1 
diftrefs of their country. But thefe perfons 
■were a few, men of wild imaginations arid 
ftrong paffions, more enterprizing than ca- 
pable, and of more name than credits In 
general, the endeavours of Lejjtis the four- 
teenth, and the facrifices he offered to make 
in order to obtain a peace, had attached 
his people more than ever to him ; and if 
Lewis had determined not to go farther 
than he had offered at Gertruydenberg, in 
abandoning hisgrandfon, the French nation 
would nothave abandoned him. 

But, to refume what I have laid or hinted 
already: the ncceflary confequenccs of pro- 
trafling the war in orderto dethrone Philip, 
from the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and eleven inclufiycly, could be no other 
than thefe ; our defign of penetrating into 
France might have been defeated, and have 
become fatal to us by a reverfe of fortune : 
our fir, ft fijectfs might not have obliged the 
French to fubmit; and we might have had 
France, to, conquer, after weliad failed in 
opr firft attempt, tq, conquer Spain, and 
even in order to ^rbceed to a ftcond: the 
French might have fubmitted, and the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards not ; and whilft the former had 
been employed to force the latter^ accord- 
ing to the fcheme of the allies ^ or whilft; 
the latter fobmitting likewife, Philip had 
evacuated Spain, the high allies might have 
gone together by the ears about dividing 
the^fpoil, and difpofing of the crown of 
Spain. To thefe iflues were things brought 
by prdtrading the war; by refuting to 
make peace, on the principles of the grand 
alliance at worft, in one thouland fcveii 
hundred and fix ; and by refuting to grant 
it, even on thofe of the new plan, in one 
thoufand feven hundred and ten. Surd 
contingent events as I hawein<.nt'oi:eJ flood 
in profpedt before us. The end oi the war 
was removed out o r fight; and they, who 
clamoured rather than argued for the con- 
tinuation of it, contented themfeives to af- 
firm, that France was not enough reduced, 
and that no peace ought to be made as long 
as a prince of the houfe of Bourbon re- 
mained on the Spanifh throne. When 
they would think France enough reduced, 
it was impoflible to guefs. Whether they 
intended to join the Imperial and Spanifh 
crowns on the head of Charles, who had 
declared his irrevocable rel'oiution to con- 
tinue the war till the conditions infilled 
upon at Gertruy den berg were obtained : 
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whether they intended to beftow Spain and 
the Indies on fome other prince : and how 
this great alteration in their own plan 
(hould be effeded by common confent : 
how pofleffion (hould be given to Charles, 
or to any other prince, not only of Spain 
but of all the Spanifh dominions our of 
Europe* where the attachment to Philip 
was at. lead as ftrong as in Caftile, and 
yhere it would not be fo eafy, the didance 
and extent of thefe dominions confidered, to 
oblige the Spaniards to fubmit, to another 
government; Thefe points, and many 
more equally neceflary to be determined* 
and equally difficult to prepare, were nei- 
ther determined nor prepared ; fo that we 
were reduced to carry on the war, after the 
death of the emperor Joseph, without any 
pofitive fcheme agreed to, as the fcheme of 
the future peace, by the allies. That of the 
grand alliance we had long before renoun- 
ced. That of the new plan was become 
ineligible*, and, if it had been eligible, it 
would have been impracticable, becaufe of 
the divilion it would have created among 
the allies themfelvcs : feveral of whom 
would not have confented, notwiihftanding 
his irrevocable refoJution, that the empe- 
ror (hould be king of Spain. 1 know 
not what part the protractors of the war. 
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in the depth of their policy, intended 
to take. Our nation had contributed, and 
afted fo long under the dire&ion of their 
councils, for the grandeur of the houfe of 
Auftria, like one of the hereditary king* 
doms ufurped by that family, that it is law* 
ful to think their intention might be to 
unite the Imperial and Spaniih crowns. 
But I rather think they had no very deter- 
minate view, beyond that of continuing 
the war as long as they could. The late 
lord Oxford told me, that my lord So- 
mers being preffed, 1 know not on what 
occafion nor by whom, on the unneceffary 
and ruinous continuation of the war ; in- 
itead of giving reafons to fhew the necef- 
fity of it, contented himfeif to reply, that 
he had been bred up in a hatred of France. 
This was a ftrange reply for a wife man : 
and yet 1 know not whether he could have 
given a better then, or whether any of his 
pupils could give a better now. 

The whig party in general acquired great 
and juft popularity, in the reign of our 
Charles the fecOnd, by the clamour they 
raifed againft the conduit of that prince in 
foreign affairs. They who fucceeded to 
the name rather than ther principles of this 
party, after the revolution, and who have 
Y 2 had 
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had the admuiiftration of the government 
in their kands with very little interruption 
ever fihce, pretending to aft on the fame 
principle, have run into an extreme as vi- 
cious and as contrary to all the rules of 
good policy, as that 'which their predecef- 
fbrs exclaimed againft. The old whigs 
complained of the inglorious figure we 
made, whilft our court was the bubble, 
and our king the penfionerof France; and 
iniifted that the growing ambition and 
power or Lewis the fourteenth fhould be 
oppofeJ in time. The modern whigs 
bodied, and (till boalt, of the glorious 
figure we madc,whilft we reduced ourfelves, 
by their councils, and under their adminif- 
trations, to be the bubbles of our pen- 
lioners, that is of our allies ; and whilft 
we meafured our efforts in war, and the 
continuation of them, without any regard 
to the intereft and abilities of our own 
country, without a juft and fober regard, 
fuch an one as contemplates objefts in their 
true light and fees them in their tTue mag- 
nitude, to the general fyftcm of power in 
Europe; and, in fhorr, with a principal 
regard merely to particular interefts at 
home and abroad. * 1 fay at home and 
abroad ; becaul'e it is not Ids true, that they 
have fieri freed the wealth of their coun- 
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try to the forming and maintaining a party 
at home, than that they have dtfhe i'o t° 
the forming and maintaining beyond all 
pretences of neceflity, alliances abroad* 
Thele general afiertions may be eafily juf* 
lifted without haying recourfe to private 
anecdotes, as your lordlhip will find when 
you confider the whole leries of our conduffc 
in the two wars; in that which pre- 
ceded, and that which fucceeded imme- 
diately the beginning of the prefent centu- 
ry, but above all the lafl of them. In 
the adminiftrations that preceded the revo- 
lution, trade had flourifhed, and our na- 
tion had grown opulent : but the general 
intereft of Europe had been too much neg- 
lected by us; and flaveiy under the um- 
brage of prerogative, h.d been well-nigh 
eftablilhed among us. In 1 hole that have 
followed, taxes upon taxes, and debts upon 
debts have been perpetually accumulated, 
till a fmall number of families have grown 
into immenfe wealth, and national beg- 
gary has been brought upon us ; under the 
Ipecious pretences of fupporting a common 
caufe againft France, reducing her exor- 
bitant power, and poifing that of Europe 
more equally in the [fubjic balance : lau- 
dable defigns no doubt, as far as they were 
feal, but fuch as, being converted into 

X 3 mne 
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mere pretences, have been produ&ive of 
much etfil; fome of which we feel and 
have long felt, and fome will extend its con- 
fequences to our lateft poderity. The 
reign of prerogative was fliort: and the 
evils and the dangers, to which we were' 
expofed by it, ended with it. But the reign 
of falfe and fquandering policy has laded 
long, it lads dill, and will finally com- 
plete our ruin. Beggary has been the Oon- 
lequence of davery in fome countries: flave- 
ry will be probably the confequence of 
beggary in ours ; and if it is fo, we know 
at whole door to lay it. If we had finilhed 
the war in one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix, we ihould have reconciled like a wife 
people, our foreign and our domedic in- 
tereds as nearly as podible: we ihould 
have fecured the former fufficiently, and 
not have facrificed the latter as entirely as 
we did by the profecution of the war after- 
wards. You will not be able to fee with- 
out adoniihment, how the charge of the 
war cbcreafed yearly upon us from the be- 
ginning of it nor how immenfe a fum we 
paid in the courfc of it to fupply the defi- 
ciencies of our confederates. Youraftoniih- 
menr, and indignation too, will increafe, 
when you come to compare the progrels that 
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was made from the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix exclufiv'ely, with the ex- 
pence of more than thirty millions, I do not 
exaggerate, though I write upon memory, 
that this progrefs coft us, to the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and eleven inclu- 
fively. Upon this view, your lordlhip will 
be perfuaded that it was high time to take 
the refolution of making peace, when the 
queen thought fit to change her miniftry, 
towards the end of the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and ten. It was high time 
indeed to fave our country from abfolute 
infolvency and bankruptcy, by putting an 
end to a fcheme of conduct, which the pre- 
judices of a party, the whimfy of lome par- 
ticular men, the private intcreft of more, 
and the ambition and avarice of our allies, 
who had been invited as it were to a fcram- 
ble by the preliminaries of one thoufand 
feven hundred and nine, alone maintained. 
The perfons therefore, who came into power 
at this time, hearkened, and they did well 
to hearken, to the firft overtures that were 
made them. The difpofition of their ene- 
mies invited them to do fo, but that of 
their friends, and that of a party at home 
who had nurfed, and. been nurfed by the 
war, might have deterfed them from it 5 
for the difficulties and dangers, to which 
Y 4 they 
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they muft be expofed in carrying forward 
this grea^work, could efcape none of them. 
In a letter to a friend ic may be allowed 
me to fay, that they did not efcape me ; 
and that 1 forefaw, as contingent but not 
improbable events, a good part of what has 
happened to me fince. Though it was a du- 
ty therefore that we owed to our country, 
to deliver her from the neceflity of bearing 
any longer fo unequal a part in fo unnecefc 
fary a war, yet was there fome degree of 
merit in performing it. 1 think fo ftrongly 
in this manner, I am fo incorrigible, my 
lord, that if 1 could be placed in the fame 
circumftances again, 1 would take the 
fame refolution, and adt the fame part. 
Age and experience might enable me to 
adt with more ability, and greater (kill} 
but all 1 have fuffered fince the death of 
the queen fbould not hinder me from adt- 
ing. Notwithftanding this, 1 iliall not be 
furprized if you think that the peace of 
Utrecht was not anfwerable to the fuccefs 
of the war, nor to the efforts made in it. 
1 think fo myfelf, and have always owned, 
even when it was making and made, that 1 
thought fo. Since we had committed a 
fuccelsful folly, we t ought to have reaped 
jnore advantage from it than we did : andj 
whether we had left Philip, or placed anqi 
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jther prince on the thone of Spain, we ought 
to have reduced the power of France, and 
to have ftrengthened her neighbours, muclj. 
more than we did. We ought to have re- 
duced her power for generations to comc f 
and not to have contented ourfelves with a 
momentary reduction of it. France was 
exhaufted to a great degree of men and 
money, and her government had no cre- 
dit : but they, who took this for a fuffi- 
cient reduction of her power, looked but 
a little way before them, and reafoned too 
Superficially. Several fuch there were how- 
ever; for as it has been faid, that there 
is no extravagancy which fome philofopher 
pr other has not maintained, fo your expe- 
rience, young as you are, mult have ihewn 
you, that there is no abfurd extreme, into 
which our party-politicians of Great Bri- 
tain are not prone to fall, concerning the 
ftate and conduct of public affairs. But if 
France was exhaufted : fo were we, and fo 
were the Dutch. Famine rendered her con- 
dition much more miferable than ours, at 
one time, in appearance and in reality too. 
But as foon as this accident, that had dif- 
trelfed the French and frightened Lewis 
the fourteenth to the utmoft degree, and 
the immediate con fcq ircnces of it were over* 
|t was obvious to obferve, though few made 

the 
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the obfcrvation, that whilft we were unable 
to raife in a- year, by fome millions at ieaft, 
the expences of the year, the French were 
willing and able to bear the impofition of 
the tenth over and above all the other 
taxes that had been laid upon them. This 
obfervation had the weight it deferved} 
and fure it deferved to have fome among 
thofe who made it, at the time fpoken of, 
and who did not think that the war was to 
be continued as long as a parliament could 
be prevailed on to vote money. t But fup- 
pofing it to have deferved none, fuppofing 
the power of France to have been reduced 
as low as you pleafe, with refpeft to her in- 
ward ftate i yet ft ill I affirm, that fuch a 
reduction could not be permanent, and 
was not therefore fufficienr. Whoever 
knows the nature of her government, the 
temper of her people, and the natural ad- 
vantages ffie has in commerce over all the 
nations that ftirround her, knows that an 
arbitrary government, and the temper of 
her people enable her on particular occa- 
fions to throw off a load of debt much 
more eafily, and with confequences much 
iefs to be feared, than any of her neighbours 
can : that although ia the general courfe 
>f things, trade be tramped, and induftry 
rexed by this arbitrary government, yet 

neither 
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neither one nor the other is oppreOed ; and 
the temper of the people, and *he natural 
.advantages of the country, are fuch, that 
how great foever her diftrefs be at any 
point of time, twenty years of tranquility 
fuffice to re-eftablifh her affairs, and toenij 
rich her again at the expence of all the na- 
tions of Europe. If any one doubts of this, 
let him confider the condition in which this 
kingdom was left by Lewis the fourteenth j 
the flrange pranks the late duke of Or- 
leans played, during his regency and ad- 
ininiftration, with the whole fyftem of pub- 
lic revenue; and private property ; and then 
let him tell himfelf, that the revenues of 
France, the tenth taken off, exceed all the 
expences of her government by many mil- 
lions of livres already, and will exceed them 
by many more in another year. 

Upon the whole matter, my lord, the 
low and exhaufted date to which France 
was reduced, by the laft great war, was 
but a momentary reduction of her power: 
and whatever real and more lading reduc- 
tion the treaty of Utrecht brought about 
in fome indances, it was not fufficienr. 
The power of Frartce % would not have ap- 
peared as great as it did, when England 
and Holland armed themfelves and armed 

all 
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all Germany againft her, if ihe had lain as 
open to the invalions of her enemies, as 
her enemies lay to her’s. Her inward 
ftrength was great} but the ftrength of 
thofe frontiers which Lewis the fourteenth 
was almoft forty years in forming, and 
which the folly of all his neighbours in 
their turns fuffered him to form, made 
(his ftrength as formidable as it became. 
The true reduction of the exorbitant power 
of France, I take no notice of chimerical 
projects about changing her government, 
conlifted therefore in difarming fier fron- 
tiers, and fortifying the barriers againft 
her, by the ceffion and demolition of many 
more places than lhe yielded uo at Utrecht; 
but not of more than file might have‘been 
obliged to facrifice to her own immediate 
relief, and to the future fecurity of her 
neighbours. That (he was not obliged to 
make thefe facrifices, I affirm was owing 
folely to thofe who oppofed the peace : and 
I am willing to put my whole credit with 
your lord/hip, and the whole merits of a 
caufe that has been fo much contefted, on 
this rlfue. I fay a caufe that has been fo 
much contefted ; for in truth, I think it is 
no longer a doubt any where, except in 
Britilh pamphlets, whether the conduct of 
thofe who neither declined creating, as was 
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done in one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix i nor pretended to treat without a defign 
vf concluding, as was done in one thoufand 
feven hundred and nine and ten, but carried 
the great work of the peace forward to its 
comfummation j or the condpltof thofe 
who oppofed this work in every ftep of its 
progrefs, faved the power of France from 
a greater and a fufficient reduction at the 
treaty of Utrecht. The very minifters, 
who were employed in this fatal oppofition, 
are obliged to confefs this truth. How 
fhould they deny it ? Thofe of Vienna may 
complain that the emperor had not the en- 
tire Spanifh monarchy, or thofe of Hol- 
land that the States were not made matters 
dire&ly and indirectly of the whole Low 
Countries. But neither they, nor any one 
elfe that has any fenfe of fhame about him, 
can deny that the late queen, though Ihe was 
refolved to retreat becaufc fhe was refolved to 
finifh the war, yet was to the utmoft degree 
defirous to treat in a perfctt union with her 
allies, and to procure them all the reafon- 
able terms they could expedt : and much 
better than thofe they reduced themfelves 
to the neceflity of accepting, by endea- 
vouring to wreft the negotiation out of her 
hands. The difunion* of the allies gave 
France the advantages Ihe improved. The 
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foie queftion is, who caufed this difunion ? 
and that will be eafily decided by every 
impartial man, who informs himfelf care- 
fully of the public anecdotes of that time* 
If the private anecdotes were to be laid open 
as well as thofe, and I think it almoit time 
they tiiould, the whole monftrous fcene 
would appear, ,and Ihock the eye of every 
honeit man. 1 do not intend to defcend 
into many particulars at this time: but 
whenever 1, or any other perfon as weil 
informed as I, (hall defcend in(o c a full de- 
duction of fuch particulars, it will become 
undeniably evident, that the moft violent 
qppofition imaginable, carried on by the 
Germans and the Dutch in league with a 
party in Britain, began as ioon as the iir(t 
overtures were made to the queen ; before 
ihe had fo much as begun to treat : and 
was therefore an oppofition not to this or 
that plan of treaty, but in truth to all 
treaty j'-and efpecially to one wherein Great 
Britain took the lead, or was to have any 
particular advantage. That the Imperia- 
lifts meant no treaty, unlefs a preliminary 
and impracticable condition of it was to fet 
the crown of Spain on the emperor's head, 
will appear from this;: that prince Eugene 
when he came into England, long after 
the death of Joseph and elevation of 

Charles, 
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Charles, upon an errand mod unworthy 
of fo great a man, treated always on this 
iuppofition: and I remember with how 
much inward impatience I affifted at con- 
ferences held with him concerning quotas 
for renewing the war in Spain, in the very 
fame room, at the cockpit, where the 
queen’s minifters had been told in plain 
terms, a little before, by thofe of other 
allies, ** that their mailers would not con- 
“ fent that the Imperial and Spanilh crowns 
<c ihould unite on the fame head.” That 
the Dutch were not averfe fo all treaty, 
but meant none wherein Great Britain was 
to have any particular advantage, will ap- 
pear from this; that their minider declared 
himfelf ready and authorized to dop the 
oppofition made to the queen’s meafures, ' 
by prefenting a memorial, wherein he 
would declare, * that his maders entered 
kt into them, and were refolved not to con- 
“ tinue the war for the recovery of Spain, 
“ provided the queen would content that 
•* they Ihould garrifon Gibraltar and Port 
“ Mahon jointly with us, and fliare equally 
the Alliento, the South Sea lhip, and 
“ whatever Ihould be granted by the Spa- 
** niards to the qujen and her fubjeds.*’ 
That the whigs engaged in this league with 
foreign powers agairid their country, as 

well 
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well as their queen, and with a phrenfy 
more unaccountable than that which made 
and maintained the foltfmn league and co- 
venant formerly, will appear from this i 
that their attempts were directed not only 
to wreft the negotiations out of the queen’s 
hands, but to oblige their country to carry 
on the war, on the fame unequal foot that 
had cod her already about twenty millions 
more than fee ought to have contributed to 
it. For they not only continued to abet 
the emperor, whole inability to Jfupply his 
quota was confeiTed ; but the Dutch like* 
Wife, after the States had refufed to ratify 
the treaty their minifter figned at London 
towards the end of the year one theufand 
feven hundred and eleven, and by which 
the queen united herfelf more clofely than 
tver to them ; engaging to purfue the war, 
to conclude the peace, and to guarantee it. 
When concluded, jointly with them $ “ pro- 
“ vided they would Jtcep the engagements 
they had taken with her, and the con- 
** ditions of proportionate expence under 
« which our nation had entered into the 
« war.” Upon fuch fcheffles as tbefe was 
the oppofition to the treaty of Utrecht 
carried on : and the means employed, and 
the means projected to be employed, were 
worthy of fuch fchemes ; open, dirett, and 

indecent 
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indecent defiance of legal authority, fecref, 
confpiracies againft the ftate, and £afe mav'. 
chinations againft particular men, who had 
no other crime than that of endeavouring 
to conclude a war, under the authority of 
the queen, which a party in the nation en- 
deavoured to prolong, againft her autho. 
rity. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war being doubtful, it wa« certainly 
as lawful for thofe, whb thought' it good* 
to advife ir, as it had been for thofe, who 
though tit bad, to advife the contrary: and 
the debifion fcf the fovereign on the throne 
ought to have terminated the conteft. But. 
he whb.had judged by the appearances of 
things on one fide, at that time, would have 
been apt to think, that putting an end te[ 
the war, or to Magna Charta, was the fame, 
thing > that the (fueen on the throne had nd 
right to govern independently of her fuc- 
ceflofj nor any of her futyefts a right to 
adminifter the government under her, tho 
called to it by her, except thofe whom file 
had thought fit to lay afide. Extravagant 
as thefe principles are, no ether could tuft 
tify the conduct heldlat that time by thofe 
■who oppdfiid the peace.: and as I ft?d |uft 
now, that <jf this l&^e wai 

more uniccoon table than chat 6f the fo- 
lemn league and covedant, l ihight have 
f # Z - added 
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added, that it was not very many degrees 
lefs criminal. Some of thofe, who charged 
the queen’s minifters, a/ter her death, with 
imaginary treafons, had been guilty during 
her life of real treafons : and I can com* 
pare the fblly and violence of the fpirit 
that prevailed at that time, both before 
the conclufion of the peace, and, under 
pretence of danger to the fucceffion after it, 
to nothing more nearly than to the folly 
and violence of the fpirit that feized the 
tories foon after the acceflion of George 
the firft. The latter indeed; which was 
provoked by unjuft and impolitic per- 
secution, broke out in open rebellion. 
The former might have done fo, if the 
queen had lived a little longer. But to 
return. 

The obftinate adherence of the Dutch 
to this league, in oppofition to the queen, 
rendered the conferences of Utrecht, when 
they were opened, no better than mock 
conferences. Had the men who governed 
that commonwealth been wife and honeft 
enough to unite, at leaft then cordially 
, with the queen, and, (ince they could not 
hinder a congrefs, to a& in concert with 
. ./ her in it; we fhouid have been ftill in time 
to maintain a' fufficient union among the 

allies. 
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allies, and a fufficient fuperiority over the 
French. All the fpecilic demands that the 
former made, as well as the Dutch thcm- 
felves, either to incumber the negotiation, 
or to hatfe in referve according to the ar- 
tifice ufually employed on fuch occafions, 
certain points from which to depart in the 
courfe of it with advantage, would not 
have been obtained : but all the efiential 
demands, all in particular that were really 
neceffary to fecure the barriers in the Low 
Countries and of the four circles againit 
France, would have been fo. For France 
muft have continued; in this cafe, rather to 
fue for peace, than to treat on an equal 
foot. The firft dauphin^ fon of Lewis 
the fourteenth, died feverai months beford 
this congrefs began' : the fecond dauphin, 
his grandfon, and the wife and the eldeft 
fon of this prince, died foon after it be- 
gan, of the lame unknown diftemper, and 
were buried together in the fame grave. 
Such family misfortunes following a long 
feries of national misfortunes, made the 
old king, though he bore them with much' 
feeming magnanimity, defirous to get out 
of the war at any tolerable rate, that he 
might not run the rifcfue of leaving a child 
of five years old, the preljnt king, engaged 
In it; The queen did all that was morally 1 
7k 2 poffiblc 
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poffible, except giving up her honour in the 
negoctsmeo, and the intereft of her fub- 
jeftsin the conditions of peace, to procure 
this Union with the ftates general. But all 
jfbe tourd do was vain s and the fame phren- 
ff» that; had hindered the Dutch from im- 
proving to their, and to the common ad- 
vantage t|y! public misfortunes of France, 
hindered them from improving to the fame 
purpofes the private misfortunes of the 
hpufe of Bourbon. They continued to 
flatter' themfelves that they fljould force 
the queen out of her meafures, by their 
intrigues with the party in Britain who 
oppoled thefe meafures, and even raife an 
infurredtion againft her. But thefe in* 
trigues, and thofe of prince EuoaN*, were 
known and difappointed ; and monfieur 
Bp vs had the mortification to be reproached 
with them publicly, when he came to take 
leaye of the lords of the council, by the 
*a;|l of Oxfords who entered into many 
particulars that could not be denied, of 
the*; private tranfa&ions of this fort, to 
which Bim had been a party, . in com- 
pliance with his ittftrudUon?, and* as I be- 
lieve, much agaiiljft his own fettfe and in- 
clinations. As die 4ea%i far taking the 
field adyanced, league propofed to de- 
feat the fiiceefs of the congrefs by the 

evenu 
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events of the campaign. But inftead of 
defeating the fuccefs of the coggrefs, the 
events of the campaign ferved only to turn 
this fuccefs in favour of France. At the 
beginning of the year, the queen and the 
States, in concert, might have given the 
law to friend and foe, with great advan- 
tage to the former ; and with fuch a detri* 
ment to the latter, as the caufes of the 
war rendered juft, the events of it teafon- 
able, add the objeds of it neceffary. Ac 
the end of the year, the §allies Were no 
longer in a ftate of giving, nor the French 
of receiving the law : and the Dutch had 
recourfe to the queen’s good offices, when 
they could oppofe and durft infult her no 
longer. Even then, thefe offices were em- 
ployed with zeal, and with fome effcd fpr 
them. 

Thus the war ended, much more fa- 
vourably to France than fbe expeded, or 
they who put an end to it defign'rd, 'Jthe 
queen would have, humblecl and weakened 
this power. The allies who oppefed her 
would have crufhed it, and have railed ano- 
ther as exorbitant on. the ruins of it. 
Neither one nor the other fuccc-ded, and 
they who. meant to /uin ahe French power 
• . Z3 frf ;. preferyed . 
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preferved it, by oppofing thofe who meant 
to reduce i|. 

Since I have mentioned the events of 
the year one thoufand (even hundred and 
twelve, and the decifive turn they gave to 
the negotiations in favour of France, give 
«>e leave to fay fometbing more on this 
fubjelt. You will find that I fhall do fo 
with much impartiality. The difaftrous 
events of this campaign in the LoVt Coun- 
tries, and the $onfequences of them, have 
been imputed to the reparation of the Bri- 
tiih troops from the army of the allies. 
The clamour againft this meafure was 
grCat at that time, and the prejudices which 
this clamour raifedjre great ftill among 
fome men. But ii clamour raifed thele 
prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to 
this Clamour: and it is no wonder they 
fhould^do fo among perfons bent on conti- 
nuing the war; fince I own very freely., 
that when the firft flep that ied to this re- 
paration came to my knowledge, which 
y/as not an hour, by the way, before I 
wrote by the queen’s order to the duke of 
Ormond, in the very words in which the 
order was advifed vd given* “ that he 
V fbould not engage in any fiege, nor ha- 
« |dfd a battle, tilj further order/’ I was 

■ " '7 " 
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urprifed and hurt. So mudi, that if I 
tad had an opportunity of fpeakiwg in jjrf- 
;ate to the queen, after I had received 
nonfieur De Torcy’s letter to me on the 
fubjeft, and before Ihe went into the coun- 
cil, Ilhould have fpoken to her, 1 think, 
in the firft heat againftit. The truth ii, 
however, that the ftep was juftifiable atf 
:hat point of time in every refpcdfc, and 
therefore that the confequences ire to be* 
charged to the account of thofe who drew * 
them on themfelves, not to the account of 
the queen, nor of the minifter who adyifed 
her. The ftep was juftifiable to the allies:' 
furely, fince the queen took no more upon 
her* no not fo much by far, in making it, 
as many of them had done by fufpending, 
or endangering, or defeating operations ip 
the heat of the war, when they declined 
to fetid their troops, or delayed the march 
of them, or ncglefted the preparations they 
were obliged to make, on the molt frivo- 
lous pretences. Your lordlhip will find ih 
the courfe of your enquiries many particu- 
lar inftances of what is here pointed out 
in general. But 1 cannot help defeeridiog 
into fome view of thofe that regard the em- 
peror and the States General, who cried 
tbeloudeft and with the moft effeft, though 
tfiey had the leaft reafon, on account of their 


«•*»* 
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own c°o4u^ to complain of the queen's 
With whft face could the emperor, for in- 
ftance, prefume to compfein of the orders 
TS&JS Je .W» k <? of Qrmond ? I,.f v 
thmg of his deficiencies, whicji were fo 
® 5fiat * he^had at * this very time, little 

* no » rc than one regiment that could be faid 
IK??." * * ^gainft France and Spain at 
MfoK.tJwge^s I affirmed, to prince 
^bne before the lords. of the council, 
jnd demon ft rated upon paper the next day. 
I fay nothing of all that preceded the year 
m|oufand feven hundred, ami ieven, on 
;JW twonhf have much to fay. But I 
yoor iordlhip only to confidcr, what 
P d We p*fled- after the fa- 
hundredand 

M againfther will, that the emperor made 
evacuation of Lpmbar- 
™ ouc ft> . great a, number of 
regiments timeeopugh *o reemit 

.*® W«h,Jnto Spain, 
and v g dejfoy theBntilh forcesatAJman- 
g\ ^f s ,c L WJt h her approbation, oragainft 

^SRS 1 ' q / wil °le watj the en** 
oa. 'foulon*. fucked, he detabed 
twelve tboulend men. m fe d U cc the kingdom 
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of Naples, that muft have fallen of courfe ? 
and that an opportunity of wuinirig the 
'whole maritime forte of France, and of 
ruining or fubduing her provinces on that 
fide, was loft, merely by this oonecefiary 
diverfion, and by the ebnduft of prince 
Eugene, which left no room ro’ doubt 
that he gave occafion to this fatal difap- 
pointment on purpofe, and in concert with 
the court of Vienna ? 

Turn your eyes, my lord, on the con- 
dud of the States, aind you will find rea- 
fon to be aftonilhed at the arrogance of the 
men who governed in them at this time, 
and who prefumed to exclaim againft a 
queen of Great Britain, for doing what their 
deputies had done more than once in that 
very country, and in the courfe of that 
very war. I n the: year one thou fand feven 
hundred and twelve, at the latter end of a 
war, when conferences for treating a peace 
were opened, when the leaft finifter event 
in the field would take off from that fdpe- 
riority which the allies had in the congrefc, 
and when the paft fuccefs of the war had 
already given them as much of this fuperi-' 
ority asthey wanted to obtain a fafe, advan- 
tageous, honourable, and lading peace, 
{he queen direffcedher general to fufpend 
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till further order the operations of her 
troops. Intone thoufand feven hundred 
and three, in' the beginning of a war, when 
fomething was to be rifqued or no fuccefs 
to be expected, end when the bad Gtuation 
of affairs in Germany and Italy required, in 
a particular manner, that efforts lhould be 
made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war (hould not languifti there whilft it was 
unfuccefsful every where elfe v the duke of 
Marlborough determined to attack the 
French, but the Dutch deputies v^ould not 
fuffer their troops to go on : defeated his 
defign in the very moment of it’s execution, 
if I remember well, and gave no other rea- 
fon for their proceeding than that which is 
a reafon againft ever yb jtttle, the poffibility , 
of being beaten, Twe circumftaoce of 
proximity to their frontier was urged, 1 
know, and it was faid, that their provinces 
would be expofed to the incurfions of the 
French if they loft the battle. But bcfides 
other aofwers to this vain pretence, it was 
obvious; that they had ventured battles as 
near hmbe as this would have been fought, 
and that the way to remove the enemy far- 
ther offtwas by a&ion, not ina<ftion. Upon 
the whole matter •, the Dutch deputies ftop- 
pttJ the j^rogrefs of the Confederate army at 
^hktirne, by exercifiog an arbitrary and 
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independent 1 authority over the troops of 
the States. In one thoufand fevgp h undred 
and five, when the foecefs of the preceding 
campaign fhould have givdn them an entire 
confidence in the duke of Marlborough’s 
condu&, when returning from the Mofelie 
to the Low Countries he began to make 
himfelf and the common caufe amends, for 
the difappoiotment which pique and jea- 
loufy in the prince of Baden, or ufual doth 
and negligence in the Germans, had occa- 
fioned juft before, by forcing the .French 
lines; when he was in the full purfuit of 
this advantage, and when he was marching 
to attack an enemy half defeated, and more 
than half difperited; nay, when he had made 
his difpofitions for attacking, and part of 
his troops had pafiedlhe Dyle— the depu- 
ties of the States once more tied up his 
hands, took from him an opportunity too 
fair to be loft; for thefe, 1 think, were 
fomeofthe terms of his complaint: and 
in fhort the confederacy received an affront 
at leaf):, where we might have obtained a 
victory. Let this that has been faid fervc as 
a fpeciroen of the independency bn the 
queen, her Councils, and her generals, with 
which thefe powers §£ted in the cOurfe of 
the war; who were nos afhamed to find 
fault that the queen, pnee, and at the 1*1- 
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ter end of it, preftimed tofufpend the oper- 
ation of hq£ tfOops tillfarther order. But 
be it that theyforefaw what this farther 
order would be. 1 ’ They fbrefaw.tbet»v that 
as fooo as Dunkirk fbould be put Into the 
queen’s hands, (he would con fen t to a luf- - 
pen (ion of arms for two months, and invite 
them, to do the Tame. Neither this fore- 
fight,- nor the ftrong declaration which the 
bUhopof Bristol made by the queen’s or- 
der at Utrecht, and which (hewed them that 
her re&lucion was hot taken tofubmit to 
the league into which they had entered 
againft hery could prevail on them to make 
a righc ufe of thefe two months, by endea- 
vouring to reaewtbeir union and good un- 
derftanding withfhejmetn * though I can 
fay with the gteateftwfcth, and they could 
not doubt of it at the time, that (he would 
have gone more than half why to meet 
them, and that her minifters would have 
done their utmoft to bring it ajbout. Even 
i then we mighthave tefumed the fuperiority 
We began to Idfeis^fbe cottgrefs; fof, the 
queen and the States unmng, the princi- 
pal allies would have'^united with them: 
and, in this cafe, it would have been' fo 
much theinecreft of France to avoid any 
chanceof fceing the war renewed, that£he 
ujruft, ami (he would, 'have made fure o . 
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peace, during the fufpenfion, ioa^nuich 
worfe terms for herfclf and for Jjwiflf ttan 
(he made it afterwards. But the prodent 
and fober States continued t<* aft 
ward children, or like men drunk withre- 
fen t me nt and palfion, and fijeh will the con- 
dud he of the ynfe governments in every 
circumftance, where a fpirit of fadkm 
and of private intereft prevails, among 
thole who ate at the head, over reafon of 
ftate. After laying afide all decency in 
their behaviour towards the queen, they 
laid afide all caution for themfelvcs. They 
declared ** they would carry on the war 
*« w hhout her.” Landrecy feemed, in 
their efteem,. of more importance than 
Dunkirk* a«d thcagpoitunity of filing 
foenc French provitPs, or of putting the 
whole event of the war on the dectflon ot 
another battle, preferable to the other mea- 
fure that lay open to them *, that I mean, 
of trying in good carneft, and in an honeft 
concert with the queen. during the fulpen- 
fioa of arms, whether fuch terms of peace, 
as ought to fatisfy them and the other allies 
migjtooi be impofed on Prance. 

' . ' 

Ir tlur confedkrvte. army 'had broke intc 
F ran ee, the campaign « before this, or in 
anjd^ner ca^^ and if tbe Gcrman. 
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'tSut BS P- s " i '” rci * d *Wth e fume 

mhumanttg, as the French had exercifed 

i.U^f , j^ n ?u in forrtlcr wa «i if they 

?AtI ,ar fe t Zf r I a, L C8 * and Paris, and 
*f they had difturbed the allies of the dead 

jmnces that «« 0 fe at St. Denis, eve»y good 

J5 7°^ **?* We the horf^, that 
-fueh cruchftt^rpire : nb tnancoUld have 
Tara that the retaliation washnjuft; But in 
■s* tho»fana feven h«dfe^ id iwd“ " 
?V°° law, ; m^every B tO Meditate 
fuch projeas; If the French had been un- 
prepared to defend their fr^itierl either for 
-’want of hieans, Or in a vain confidence 

as o«f king 

5» A *«** a *he fecond waa unprepared to 
defend his coaft at the latter end of h» 
J rft war with^Holftwd, the allies might 
have played a fore game in fiiiisfying their 
vengeance on the French, as the Dutch did 
■on us in onfc thoufand fix hundred and fixty 
frveoi and impofing %tder terms On 
them, than thole they , offered,or would 
have accepted. * Blit this was not the fcafe 
The French irm^ wai, I believe, 
rncrous than the arUiy strf the allieJL^ce* 
Before reparation, andemainfy in a much 
better condition thar nfo or three years 
^eluge If bfeod waa fpik 
to di Hodge them, for we did no mefte, at 

Mai- 
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Malplaquet. Would the Germans and the 
Dutch have found # more eafy to force 
them at this time,; than it; was at that? 
.Would not French have -fought with 
as much obftinacy to fave Paris, as they 
did to fave Mons : and, with, all the re- 
gard due to the duke of Ormond and to 
prince Eugene was the abfenoeof the duke 
of Marlborough of no confequence? 
Turn this affair every way in your thoughts, 
my lord, and you will find that the Ger- 
niaqi'and the Dutch had nothing in theirs, 
but tp. break, at any rate, and at any rifque, 
the negociation9 that were begun, and to 
reduce Great Britain to the neccfiity of 
continuing what (he had been too long, a 
. province of the confederacy,,. A province 
indeed* and not of the bell treated: 
fince the confederates affumed a rjght of 
obliging her to keep her pads with them, 
anjd of difpenfing with the# obligations to 
jher, oferthauftiog^ber, without rule, or 
proportion, pr meafurc, i».i|he fupport of 
a war, to which file alone contributed more 
thap all of them, andjnwhidifbehad no 
-'an ■ 1 any 

interejft i hat was not common, or, 

'‘hat the 

guecn prefumeq , to hcarken to overtures 

’ * '• '* "" ' of 
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one, and have fioilhed this great work 
much fooner and" better. I fay, perhaps 
more decifive refolutions bn th^part of the 
queen ; becaufe, although I think that -I 
mould have conveyed her Orders for fieo* 
jng a treaty of peace with France* before 
the armies took the held, much more wil- 
lingly, than I executed: them afterwards in 
figning that of the beflation of arml; yet I 
do 'not pfefume to decide* but (hall defire 
your lordflup to do fo, on a review of all 
circumftanccs, fome of which I fliall juHt 
mention* * ij. 

The leagud made for protracting, the 
war. haying oppofed thc qoccn to the ut- 
moft of their power, and by mcansof every 
from the firft appearances of a nego- 
tiation : the general effect iof this violent 
oppofttion, on her and herminifters was, 
to make them proceed by flower and more 
c^iqqui fteps r ^; Articular eP«& of it 
wat, to oblige them to openthe eyes of 
the nation* andtoinflame the people with 
a defee of peace, by jfbewHig, in the moft 
public and folemn how unequally 

burdetK^..ihd^how unfairly we 
were Seated by our allies*' The firft gave 
an air qf difi^enpe 4nd* cgwfity to their 
coflduftj Which encouraged the league, and 
.• At gavq. 



out to fneow»wtio n • Thf fecofld 
irritated tw i>utS^rnoM«iti^ or th# 
ectofe&r #fi3 the btlMSr *Wies hid the mo* 
dcfty atleaft, net to pretend to beat m 
proportion la the**penceof thenar * «« 
E the two powtti whofe onion *at the 
rOOft effentiSl, tveW the moft if vtfl«gg» 
JadW o«*fcn «M-(>WI$edtt>aft ia , a J^ 

cdn<ert with bet ^^^ < ^ fe 5‘iJ5S 
thanfbe Would haie dwe if her allies bafl 
tern left obfticfitely beht tojjo«r«r «« 

SSSiSSfcfiMw***; 

and thepteftrvitioa 
i>f C hit ?SEt 1 foebeffion toihrefliwn 

Cl- 

gaanagsgas 

Thit-'bwWi .... 
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mediately* the cirowo of Spain, or ab*#«j 
ted immediateiy,by rcnunciationnndaioTerait 
aa of exclufion all pretehfiop to that of 
France j that Lewis was defirobs JON 
former, I canftot doubt* ^That 
would have abandoned Spam with the 
'equivalents 
either of t^i 

‘prefent king of 5)|jW6 *!y > n 

his father, te#eri^ d Jj4 

for a#'A'W- 

Lewis ufc no violent means to force 

his mandfon v the queen would not continue 
the whf ^ fdr^him t * '"*■ 

thefcfptfrt bf^io, l whed £ ^had dtlco- 
veitetf our wea^nef^ ^ohd^r tlicir own 

dred ihd ten : after which tny ^d SfAN- 

kopi himfelf was amvinced tb* Sj»fa 

ooold not be cpnqdtered* dor 
wtsconpueredi without a much gfcatter 
army**, than it was ppifliite IMf"? 

. i that fixation dt A** wiW, *& 

as theptrl of Ox^b filmed, 

-** o}(! Ci tlfkthey would 
J % l ftfjxitmotc and 
“jfti‘e«edtD2 to that 


pf Fran 
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i%the mean time, princes of very (mail 
dominions.^ Philip therefore, after ftryg- 
he might not be obliged to 
option till the fuccfffion of France 
HSiPtofrM, him, was obliged to make ir, 
f»£.**l* fc rprife |Jow this, my 
yery of 'ffte. negotiation ; 

W Sid above 
of thecfic&of mor^ilec.fiverefolutions on 

JS C P# 5 °( thc that if 

^e mad? the campaign V^ceriMh, her 
§nies t ,lbe copjd be no longer mi|rei® of the 
*W havc - ah»# a ctime for 

P^ir _i^fuce ? fs J m ; the fi^would have ren- 
der^ 

gref| : .oo| ^ iu«^ there would have 
ilfej?- *. On this principle* 
thc ^CfnJuf^nded the operations of her 
xogjlwled the ceffajgn. 

effc&that ap^he^ > mp aft* t *ould 
bad. Inorderio arpve at any p<-&. it 
ft** no^cfiaiy to dp what ffcf &d, 

a good^,k^4^^;g i p^| )ar t C i 

b^forlhe h«LiUWd u« " 


r\s/k 
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her, of guarding againft her allies, an ^J*' 
enemies both. But in that foment, when 
few men cnnlidered any thing 
conduaof her general, after 
field though he covered the allies m the 
fiege* of ^uefnov.correfponded iU,»n *PP ear * 
ince wuk the declarations of carrying on 
the war Wigdfoofly that had been roa<H 

m. feveral t>ccalions, before the campaign 
° n JLf-- It had an ait of double dealing ; 

^L fei it palred among rho'e who 

did not combine in their thoughts- all tho 

as favourably in one cafe, I* i» the othe^ 

i«atia5sa'As 

A _ atu 4 ;f {heitad taken thw seio- 

Kave dedartd- tba*&e would not 

^■fde 
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engsgemeats, fee Jiad takes whilft be was 
archduke bound her no more j th a t , by 
his actxtiBo sap the empire, the very n atu re 
oftfaemwaS' altered *, that ike took effec- 
tual meafures to prevent,^ is any future 
time, atL union of the • croiro«o£cFamcc 
and Spain, fpd, upon the faraefwmciple, 
potadlynpt confent, muchlefc fight, to' 
hringabput animmediaretinion o&afae Im- 
peml^pd Spaniflx crowns j that they, who 
inftfted t» prptraa the waiy intended this 
union rthat theyicoudd kitend nothing elfc, 
finoc they Kenturedt® break with her, ra- 
'fber* than" to iieatj^aijsdk aecredb eager* to 

**fc»*W**i«Wi^ that the, 
might bare inevery othercafe, without km 

— lats qf wat i that 

b jpn any longer is 
' ordered her 

'~*»«j»***'* France, on 

*hd forrpnder of Dunkirk into her hands * 
that tie pretended not to pmsfctifce to her 
«lliea,btttd»t :4bezh*&‘ wfcfted^ inthco- 
knh0+ omttt&Mto coiaiitiOTs, xh&tRrantc 
?** °bkgedf*Q.grant^:^ them, «ho 
tfiould fig# flute^tiiiics 

did, wrwh* m 
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dfeafcjr in th», froc«di 0g> 
a2fth*vc bcenmoie*dvamag#o»fc 

Sd W grawcd more ft* * *g*** 
peace, tbao fo* a ccflati6n : »n^®^*® tt 

SSSl have be** ^foj! 

dSTfincc thja pto«Stf»«^ 

Sndtt Niroeata where ^ey dwoaed 
than due pttticttbtf advaBWgc t^Cf f^®^ 



ftSSwCdw^*« o***""' r “ 
SSS* foratwkioS «» 

SS£te -*ey** ■»** »<«t rs g 

r^T Tiwii.. BoctlK».«™^P“« t bl *' 
SEffiXe .Heir v«. t»¥^ ‘f *f 
S Sto tbeqwnH mimftwteady »fa» 
i rnm of ggac^fand tbofii of 

gf SK. .,g-tligroifci»ef.?ja« fcltoweij 

agg&i® ssss: 

* Aft 4 
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have fat on the Spanilh throne, inftfad of 
an empero*; the Spaailh fcepterwould 
S*? weakened Jn thft bands of one, 
and the Imperial fceptfcr* would have 
ftrengthenedin thofeof tfaeotherjFrance 
would have ifcdmj opportunity of recover- 
ing, frorn former blows, nof of fiaifhing a 
Jonguofuccefsfoi war by two fuccefsful 
campaigns : her ambition, and her power, 
Would have declined with her old king, 
and under the minority that followed : one 
of themat leaft might have been fo r educe d 
*by tbe terms of peace, if the defcat of the 
alnCs in one thoufand feven hundred an d 
tended and the lo& of fo many towns as 
the French took in tjiatandthe following 
year, 'had be$n prevented, that the other 
would have ban no longer form idable, even 
fuppofing it to have continued i whereas I 
fupppfe thatehe tranquility of Europe is 
inore dtie, at this time, to- warn of ambi- 
tion^ than towtm of power, <son -the part 
©f France, ,v But, to carry the comparifoa 
#the£ two meafarestb the, en^&anw 
*e fuppofedt|§t the#atc|c would Iwwe 
..taken the ; f«me* pant, ion tafe^een^^O- 
CJ*nng»a fepara*e peace, at th€y took oik 
^Wiring a CcfladOn^T^prej^itto^ 
m .^'fampaign 

y^rc ip|dc j thc Dutch likc the other oon- 
n federate? 
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federates, had ajuft Confidence in their 
own troops, and an unjuft cftntempt for 
thofe ofthe e^y * they were cranfpoTted 
from their ufuai fobriety and Cahtion jhy the 

aitibitto^s t>roff*a of i> r gc a cqu«f«iom;, 

which had been opened artfully to them i 
the reft of the confederate army was com- 
pofed of Imperial and German troops : fo 
that the Dutch, the Imperial's, and the 
Other Germans,* having an interett to decide 
which was no longer the Intereft of the 
whole cortfederacy, they might haveumtcd 
inainft the queen in 6ne cafe, as they did 
>”d the “ i f chi ' f ,haI . f ° 1 ^ 
,0 them rod the deWmon croft, mg™ 
not have been prevented, ThiarowM 

have been the cife, nojoobt. Tgf 

might have flatteftd themfclves that „thrt 

Ihmld be ablt to btealt- i*W Frahc^, and 

tolotte Prm.tr, by the d*«fa tewght 
on to grandfather, ft. te|gb jgwfc g* 
spfm to J the emftfor, ?CfftGreac 
pntain and Portugal, 
haps, were drawn oof «f <V «»r : totb f 
prioces defired as talc, fathe #hi» 
fee the Spaniih crown on the emperor* 

head.’ B«, even in this cafe, tbn«Jghd| 

would tot h|t| b«n worle. T V Wg 

^oold tee'ttSinblp to ferve tWfe cm# 
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grates a»i|^ by<bei^ me^i^Qr In the 
negcwiatjong«'*»they lefejt in her pDver M 
An k “ *'**-'■; a pai% In ^ w 


*M*^«sa2S' 

being delivered, 6*o * ' 

w)*i» ‘ ■■■ L. 1 <■* . !-■>■<■>.,■. r» 


aod 

ji 

j.„ t_i. ^ I^ az y~T" •'T’nr^w* rtf* 

Ji»d iqapoibd, .an,<fc contfeiietf upoifiet dfl 
« was becqpieJ^toJerabl^orthcfe two 
geafures, ^ at t^fonewhen Ire might have 
taken - wfa; v<%e wM ^t(Si 9 who 
thonght t kep ; ^rtMe^the, former. 

Sot lt.^ieytc^ame wtopiiblk; debate jn_ 

wg been loft in waiting for the option of 
jpi -fufewfion ,md: c ^asn^ p 
.having been, brought J^fere the council ra*. 

*S!2 l “'i&?^SS» ' m,ta “ •» 


Jtlehatpd.,,,, 

m " " 


ir {o?WP* °« aqy one 
,- fott, la fuch circufljr 
r TT^r* ** ^ confederacy in foe 
bcgiifotag of ^iie foouraiid feveO hondred 
and thrive, •: the 44&r mcaiitrc* oegbt to 

r**-mn**Jf2 - .. _ l! 


— TT r-T-^v, w »* a raipt to 
l ft lfipf ' fb^fef AfllQcfc 

iy^iaiagi^b.ifoi^ith fo much-jd- 
am *?0 foe^rfoch ; « foe d&miifo of 
s*4ave form ^infopr^ # flownefe 

hbjefied, m m 

^cpuncUsj^ % 
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fcould be laid particularly*^* foe did 
itotobferve the precifif momept when the 
eoodua qf the league, formed agaiDft ber, 
S® «pofed tqt mankind* would have 
iafitified any j>aft (bq ibould havetakeo 
{though flie declared, feonafter theniqraeat 
waa3cd, tbaMhU eoodu^ had ft* Her 
free from 4 b**hM««wpts) *nd whe* 
{he ought to have taken, that «* drawings 
bv one bold moafurc, licr alii#* ow of >tte 
5,“ Mtf out Of *t coofedetKy, b»- 
fine {helqft her influence m Faaqor:. * «* 
!^Tn.,ia he objefled, yet would the- 
SSSeSgS tbfepqri tfcefe objection. 
Snw"that we wcre bct«r allies than potir 
tician&tthat the defir* the queen bad to 
Beat in concert with he* confederates, and 

the 

«hem,madehor bear w hat no c f°* fDC<, 5f** 
lad ,tm borne before i and tharwherc 
{fee acted Ass erted, principally by •gF* 
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nbr thofe have, I prefume; 

been fret/ i But the priftciplca'bn whftlh 
they proceeded were honeft, the die * rts 
they ufed were lawful, aod the eVent they 
propofed to bring abOut wis juft. Whereas 
the very foundation of alt the oppofition 
to the peace was laid in iflfUiftice antTfOlly; 
for What could be more unjuft, than the 
attempt of the Dutch and the Gehrians, to 
fbree the queen to continue awar for-their 
private intereft and* ambition, the difpro- 
porttdnate ejtpence of which oppreffed the 
Commerceof herfubj«&e,and loaded them 
with debtffbtf ages yet to come ? a war, 
the object of which was" fo changed, "that 
froin the year^.^ftMi^lb^'bufitlmi 
and eleven, we 1 made itf not Only * without 
any engagementj but agafnft her own, and 
the cowmon latereft ? Wharcould be mote 
fboMftt } you; will think thatfiffe the 
teitn too "much, ahdf you ' will be“la> the 
right to think fo : what v could be- more 
foolifli, than the attempt of a party in Bri- 
tain, to protraft'a WjHr fo rurnoUs to their 
country, withow any reafon that they durft 
alow, except thlVof wreakihg thfi refent- 
thetio of? Europe on France, ■’ and ^that of 
. onith^fmfepcriaM croWnnm 

H ttfwbich W#td 

l«ichiil^vnf^^ra‘priee too dear} and 

th$ 
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the other was to expofe theJibertiesof Eu- 
rope to new dangers, by the cpnclufion of 
a^war which had been made fo affert and 
Secure tbetpr^ . , -, 4 . v ..•*"% • * 

i j^vB dwelt ithe longer fijn the cagdtii& 
of tbpfe who promoted, and of thofewfr® 
opDofed, ^e i ‘negotiations of tl*e peace 
mSTat Utrecht, sod on the companfo# 
# the taefdait mwfued bythequeeowith 
that vfai$ j&qugfc have purfoed, b^apfc 

xfci neat beriefit ^ ought to reap frotp the 
fltudy of Kiftory, cannot be. reaped unlefa 
wc accufllofn ourfel VesiCQ, compare ibt cop* 
4u& of different governments, w^differ- 
ent parties, it), the fame conjunctures, and 
to obferve the meafures they did porfue, and 
the ipeafures they ^might have purfued* 
With the adlual cpnfequerjces that 


one, nXM P ro ^ le «““* 

floences, that, mght have fol|o«red the 
Other, by this e*e«afc of the mind, the 
Judy of hifbrv anticipates, as it were, ex- 


JZS*; STUv^tved in one of the 
itfc of thefe letters, and prepares us for 
.If Uiis^cortfideration fhould not 
fed* futedWewure far my prolixity on 


Twatring poifeikd a party 
‘ the da$ v M the late 


in 0t nation . 

- ~ * f queen; 






~ *** *©ur 

as therevolu- 

*»Wt| bat then it gave. iniheJaft %rar ' f^ 
* i potation to oar -arms, ahd ourowncils 

**«T *** i.4b«a1SSr 

* ffial the nribrink 


. Chat the prbtei 
after departing 

ln^t^ rand /^ 8nCe 0i ou^nomaad icvtfi 
hundred andpne, *tr*s wrong ;y« muft 

PW^srrsssafc; 

«ch t ^ b fe b ^sr i i“rf 

pay i"l^ urde L bt9 » war, they 

three artti 

twenty years of peace. The Uses that 
«ppreft our mercantBefnerreftthemoftart 
1W1 m mortgage »%ftd thfcfe that opprefs 
the landed intcreft fchrmrffrffoft&d 6f be- 
ing laid on extraordttf% occaHons, are b*. 
%**? the ordinarj^Js^ the current 
fervice of every grievous, 

and the mote whgftattte 

honour of hie eodptrf i tal wdi at 
penty at hem* ^bcauf^He to*?** 

'this cafe, r.\ 
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the treaj- of UtnSrt . X 

S?*S?S&^' oor ^ Si 

fi * *txe borne „ laft objeSa <7S»‘ 
a*> p,tnn tt>,b' Spaniards. WitSw 

wT. S? W ’ 0 “ r *M«d coodud iS? 

SsstejR i*4*S 

% ad dfpbrfuing the meaflts £«&?«* 

SSSSSiSS^ 

«* ■* 

jffrf fMr«i if «LSj 

«®nr to ftrawn fte pttftM * 

.nda h ^ft*;t y tt' d vr pt, i 

&v&£P$r- % 

# towards the cure 
the rage of 



$4 A i«et.^. 

e7S t # 5“{ ^y proportipnabJe inters 

JL L* * “#** of others! 

4wS?««szd 

. a 5 d ; ^out. my njjt'oip &at deci^ 

d^o| influence .which , sought to have 

Gnr^ation inhabit* an iflabdfand is . one 

6f the pmncipa nations. ^Europe K W 

^maintain this rank, we inuft^g 

*o?aptages of this fituatiop, which have' 

beeo heghgfted by us for almoft half a cen* 

ta ! J %F® muft alw »V» rememb^* r tha t we 
art nce nart of the r nn ri n ... ^ .suat. we 


y 

£*C; poem, to the 

»<Sin of tScdi. 

rcquira. , *v„ */ ¥ ™ 

Kr ■■■' *•*;* *, 
h . •' ,y- . t • 


?indic<{ 

,&&•' &. "■,. ■ . ■ 



' Kec, 
nodus incident, 

1»$«& 
not hate 
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in making them, and exciting you?%y*h«n 
to examine the tree inriseftof ^nir toSOf - 
try relatively to foreigft aflfalft j 'and- dpi: 
compared withthofe principles of conduft, 
that I am perfoadfcd, have nddther foun- 
dation than paftjMefigns, pi^udices, and j? 
habitsjthe private inte feft offomt^ meHL^ 

Mir littfer is grown fit long, thatlfluli 
fay nothing to your kJtdftup, at this rifm£ 
conoerftiftg the ftody of modern hiddry 
relatively to* the interefts of your country 
in dOjneftiC'.affiurif and I think there will 
be no need to doroitany other/ 
Hiftorfvof the rebellion by your '(gear., 
grandfather, and his private memorials, 
whith your lordfliip has in j 

guide you forely as far as tlSj^do f wherd 
theyleaveyou, your lordfliip mult Bot£x- Ai 
prift any hiftory j forwehave pore fttfbtt 
to make this complaint, f£beft;enijn hif- 
« torix liffcfis noftris^’riaft Tu% hadtb 
put it into themouth of AtiftHtiOi m h$f 
firft book of laws. But vrbere hiftory 
leavdyou, it is wxhttift the tfadi- 
tioos ofthi* century,andbftheJatter end 
of thetxfi, are frnh. \, ft^jjyrwKa were 
oEtokWF&k* of *^ftefip%viptsi f re al^kf 
and mahytwho have conwfl&ftMrfith mofe >* 
Bb that 
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that were a&ors in others. The public is in 
poffeffioii of feveral collections and memo- 
rials, and ieveral there are in private hands. 
You will want no materials to form true 
notions of tranfaftions fo recent* £ven 
pamphlets, wrote on different fides and on 
different occafions in our party difputes, 
and hiftories of no more authority than 
pamphlets, will help you to come at truth. 
Head them with fufpicion, my lord, for 
they deferve to be fufpeCted : pay no re- 
gard to the epithets given, nor to the judg- 
ments palled ; ncglcCt all declamation, 
weigh the reafoning and advert to faCb 
With fuch precautions, even Burnet’s 
hiftory may be .of fome ufe. In a word! 
your lordlhip will wine no help of mine to 
difcoyer, by what progreffion the whole 
conftitution df our country, and even the 
character of our nation, has been altered : 
nor how much a worfe ufe, in a national 
fenfe* though a better in the fenfe of party 
politicks, the men called Whigs have made 
of 'long war»pnd new fyftems of revenue, 
fince the revolution ; than the men called 
Tories made, before it, of long peace, and 
ftale prerogative* W hen you look - back 
three or four generations ago, you will , fee 
thi^; the ; £nglilji were a plain; perhaps a 
i'tffflfb «^»,|™-n4tured hospitable peo- 
■ - ' ' ' ’’ ■’ " pie. 
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pie, jealous of their liberties, and able as 
well as ready to defend therrft with their 
tongues, their pens, and their fwords. The 
feftoration began to turn hofpitality into 
luxury, pleafure into debauch, and coun- 
try peers and country commoners into cour- 
tiers and men of mode. But whilft our 
luxury Was young, it was little more than 
elegance : the debauch of that age was en- 
livened with Wit, ahd varnilhed over with 
gallantry. The couriers and the men of 
mode knew what the conftitution was, 
rcfpefted it, and often aflerted it. Arts 
and fciences flourifhed, and, if we grew 
hiore trivial, we Were not become either 
grofsly ignorant, or openly profligate. Since 
the revolution; our kings have been redu- 
ced indeed to a Teeming annual depen- 
dence on Parliament ; but the bufinefs of 
parliament, which was eftecmed in gene- 
ral a duty before, has been exercifed in gene- 
ral as a trade fince. The wade of parlia- 
ment, and the trade of funds, have grown 
univerial. Men, who flood forward in the 
world have attended to little clfe. The 
frequency of parliaments, that incrcalcd 
thejr importance, and Ihoujd Kaye increafcd 
the *fel|»e& of theny'ha^ taken , off from 
their dignity : and theipiric that prevailed, 
Whilft the fetv ice in them was duly, has 
13, s * been 
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been de^afed fince it became a trade. Few 
knpw,' aflftd^Carce anyrefpeA, the Britirfi 
ctatftftutiort : that of the church has been 
Jdtig iihce derided ; that of the State as 
long Wgle&ed ; and both have been left 
at «ie rtitfcy of the men in power, who- 
everthdie men were. Thus the Church, 
at leaft the hierarchy, however facrcd in 
it*s origin, or wife in ItV inftitution, is be- 
come an Ufelcfs burden cm the State ; and 
the State Is become, under ancient and 
kndWn forms, anew and undehcable mon* 
iter i corhpofed of a king without mon ar- 
ch icalfplendour, a fenate of nobles without 
ariftocratical independency, and a fenate of 
commons without democratical freedom. 
In the mean time, my lord, the very idea 
of wit, and all that can be Called taftc, has 
been lull among the great ; arts andfciences 
are fcarce alive j luxury has been increafed 
but not refined j corruption has been efta- 
blifhed, and is avowed. . When govern- 
ments are worn out, thus it js : the decay 
appears in every ipftance. public and pri- 
vate virtuiypublicand private fpirit, fei- 
cnce and wit, decline alt together. 

■ 'i$At : Mi, w^tdrd, m$v btiffii -long 

reftoflifg IQ t%fe, 
and i& OTSwing our government back up 

■ '*'** the 
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the true principles 0/ ic, I with moft hear- 
tily. Whatever errors I may. have com- 
muted in public life, I have always loved 
my country : whatever faults may be ob- 
jected to me in private life, I have always 
loved my friend : whatever , ufage I have 
received from my country, it lhall never 
make me break with her : whatever ufage 
I have received from my friends, I never 
jhall break with one of them, while I 
think him a friend to my country. Theft 
are the fentiments of my heart. I know 
they are tliofe of your lordlhip’s : and a 
communion of fuch fentiments is a tye that 
will engage me to be, as long as I live. 


My L 0 a. d, 

.Your "moft faithful fervant. 
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General Hiftory of Eprop e.~ 
BETTER I» 

I SHALL take the liberty of writing 

to you a little ofrener than the three or 

four times a year, which, you tell me, are 

all you can allow yourfelf to write to thofe 

you like beft : and yet I declare to you 

with great trptb, that you never knew me 

fo buly in- your life, as I am at prefent. 

You muft not imagine from hence, that I 

am writing memoirs of myfelf. The fub- 

jedt is too flight to defeend to pofterity, in 

any other manner, than by that occasional 

mention which may be made of any little 

aftor in the hiftory of our age. Svlia, 

CiESAR, and others of- that rank, were, 

whilft they lived, at thejhead of mankind: 

their ftory was in fome fort the ftory of the 

B b 4 world, 

* • 
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world, and as fuch, roighcvery properly be 
tranfmitted pndcr their names tofucure ge- 
nerations. But for fcbolotwho. We a&ed 
much inferior parts, if they publilh the 
piece, ai)d call it after thfeir owrt names, 
they are impertinent; iftfeypuMHh only 
their own lhare in it, they inform mankind 
by halved and neither gfa mqch inftruc- 
tiqn, iw creaw nfpeh attedtiOo. . France 
abounds with writers of this fort, and, I 
thin^we fall into the other extreme. . Let 
me tell you* on this occafion, what has 
iometimes come into my thoughts. 

Thi&s IS hsnily any century in hiftory 
which began, by opening fo great a fccne, 
as the century wherein we live, and fhall 
I fuppofe, die. Compare it with others, 
even the moft famous, and you wili think 
fo. I will fltetch the two la#, to help 
ydur jncfXK)fT v ^ \ ' 

^ ?s ■ , 

Thx lofs -of that balance which Lau- 
rence of Medicis had preferred, during 
his time, in Italy f ^the^ expedition, <2 
Charles the eighth 1 to topics j the in- 
trigum of thl duke of Mila#, who fpdn, 
wiUJfill the ttfenerrieots Of art, that net 
w herein he was taken at laft hiinfclf ; the 
fyccefffqldexterity of FBamtfAiirp tSe Ca- 
, - / tholio| 
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tholic, who built one pillar of the Auftriao 
greatnefs in Spain, in Italy, *and in the 
Indies ; as the fucceilion of the houffe of 
Burgundy, joined to the Imperial dignity 
and the hereditary countries, eftablilhea 
another in the upper and lower Germany ; 
thefe caufes, and many others, combined 
to form a very extraordinary conjuncture * 
and, by their confequeoces, to render the 
fixteenth century fruitful of great events, 
and of aftonifhing revolutions. 

The beginning of the feventeenth open- 
ed ftill a greater and more important fcenc. 
The Spanilh yoke was well?nigh impoied 
on Italy by the famous triumvirate^ Toledo 
at Milan, Gssuna at Naples, and L a 
Cueva at Venice. The didraft ions of 
France, as well as the ftate-policy of the 
queen mother, feduced by Rome, and' , 
amufed by Spain j the dq(jpicable charafter 
of our James the firft, the rafhnefs of the 
eleftor Palatine, the bad intelligence of the 
princes and ftateiof the league in Germany, 
the mercenary temper of John GadftQE of 
Saxony, and the great qualitksof.MAXi- 
milian 0 Bavaria, raifed Ferdinand the 
fecQnd m thc Imperial throne i when, the 
males of t^^lder branch of the Auftriao 
family in Germany being extinguilhed at 
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the death of hjlATTHiAS, nothing was more 
deiirablp, n<tf perhaps more pra&icable, 
than tp throw the empire into another houfe. 
Germany ran the fame rifque as Italy had 
dpne: Ferdinand feemed more likely, 
even than Charles the fifth had been, to 
become abfolute matter j and, if France 
had not fumifhed thegreateft miniftcr, and 
the North the greateft captain, of that 
age»^o the fame point of time, Vienna and 
ll^jrad would have given the law to the 
> italfern world. 

As fhe Auftriari fcale funk, that of Bour- 
bon rofc. The true date of' the rife of that 
poorer, - which has made the kings ofFraoce 
io confiderable in Europe, goes up as high 
Os Charles the feventh, and -Lewis the 
elevenths The weaknels of our Hehrt 
the fixth»_the loofe condudfc of Edward 
the fourth^ and perhaps the overfights of 
Henry the fcvcrah, helped very mpcfarto 
knit that monarchy together as well as to 
enilat^^^liiifiiin^ , migte have been 
taken# ^diyifioni* whicVfpligion occa* 
Coned fiandfopporting the proteftant party 
in Frftnor wouid have kept that crown 
underHmftraints, and finder inabilities, in 
fome mdliure equal to thofe which were 
Qccafionirdancitntly by the yafi alienations 
' r "‘‘ of 
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of its demefnes, and by the exorbitant 
power of it* vaffals. But Jamies the firft , 
wps incapable of thinking with fenl'e, or 
a&ing with fpirit, Charles the Bril had 
an imperfcdt glympleof his true intereft, 
but bis uxorious temper, and the extras, 
gancy of that madman Bucking ham, gave 
Richemeu tiyne to Ijnilh a great part of 
his project: and the miferies, that followed 
in England, gave Mazarine time and op- 
portunity to complete the fyftem. The laft . 
great a ft of this cardinal’s adminiftratiop 
was the Pyrenean treaty. 

- ‘ 4 

Here I would begin, by reprefenting 
the face of Europe fuch as it was' at that 
epocha, the interests and the conduft of 
England, France, Spain, Holland, and 
tbe empire. A fummary recapitulation 
fliould follow of all the Heps taken by 
France, during more than twenty years, to 
arrive at the great object (he had propofed 
to herfelf in making this treaty : the moft 
folemn article of which the minifter, who 
negotiated it, defigned fhould be violated $ 
as appears by his letters, wrote from the 
Ifland of Pheafants, if I miftake not. After 
this, another draught of Europe Ihould 
have its place according to the relations, 
yhich the leveral powers Hood in, toe to- 
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wards anotheiyin one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and eighty eight : and the alterations 
. which the revolution in England made in 
the politicks of Europe, A Ann mary- ac- 
count Ihould follow of the events of the 
war that ended in one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and ninety fevcti, with the different 
views of king William the third, and 
Lewis the fourteenth, in making the peace 
of Ryfwic } which matter has been much 
canvaffed, and is little under flood. Then 
the difpofitions made by the partition-trea- 
ties, and the influences and confequerices 
of chefe treaties j end'd third draught of the 
Base of Europe at the death of Charles 
the fecond of Spain. All this, would make 
the fiibjedfc of one or two books, and Would 
be the mod proper introduction imaginable 
tft an hiftory of that war with which 
ottr century began, and of the peace’ Which 
fallowed. ' 

. 1 . . ir - ■ *j 

This War, fofefeen forabovt half a cen- 
tury, had beeri, during all that thibev the 
great andconftant object of thccotmtaisof 
Europe. - The prize to be contended for 
was the rieheft that ever had' been flaked, 
fince tbofe of the Periian and Roman em. 
piles. v^^The qnion'of two powers, which 
and in oppofition, had aimed 

at' 
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at imiverfal monarchy, .was apprehended. 
The confederates therefore ejjgaged in it* 
to maintain a balance between the two 
houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, in order 
to preferve their fecurity, and to affert their 
independence. But with the fuccefs of the 
war they changed their view*: and, if 
ambitioft began it on the fide of France, 
ambition continued it on the other. The 
battles, the fieges, the furprifing revolu- 
tions, which happened in the courfe of this 
war, are pot to be paralleled in any pe- 
riod of the. lame compals. The- motives, 
and the meafures, by which it was pro- 
t rafted, tne true reafons why it ended in a 
manner, which appeared not proporti- 
onable to its fuccefs * and the new political 
ftate into which Europe was thrown by 
the treaties of Gtrechc and Baden, arc fub- 
jefts on which few perfons have the neccf- 
fary informations, and yet every one Ipeaks 
with affurance, and even with paffion. I 
think l could fpeak on them with fome 
knowledge; and with as much indifference 
as Poi.ybius does of the negociations of 
his father JLvcoaTAS, even in thofe points 
whfcreJ was myfelf an aftor. 

1 WILL even confefs td you, that I fliould 
not defpair of performing this part better 



than the former. 'There is nothing lh m? 
opinion fo l$ard to execute, as thole poll* 
t ical maps, if you will allow me fuch ad 
expreffion, and thofe fyftems of hints, ra- 
id«r than relations of events, which are 
‘ neceffary to cottnett and explain them ; and 
which muftbe fo codcife, and yet fo full ; 
fo complicate, and yet fo clear: 1 know 
nothing of this fort well done by the an- 
cients. Sallust’s intrOdu&ion, as well as 
that of Thucydides, might ferve almoft 
for any other piece of the Roman of Greek 
ftory, as well as for thofe which thefe two 
great authors chofe. Polybius does not 
c>me up, in his introduction, to this idea 
neither. Among the moderns, the firft 
book of Machiavel’s Hiftory of Florence 
is a noble original of this kind: and perhaps 
father Paul’s Hiftory of Benefices is, in the 
fame kind of competition, inimitable. 

These are a few of thofe thoughts, which 
come into my mfnd when I confider how 
incumbent it is on every man, that he 
fhould be able to give an account even of 
his leifure ; and in the midft of folitude, be 
of fome ufe to fociety. 

I know not whether I fhall have courage 
enough to undertake the talk 1 have 
6 chalked 
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chalked out : I diftfuft my abilities with 
reafon, and I fhall want feveral informa- 
tions not eafy, I doubt, for me to obtain.* 
But, in all events, it will not be pofiible 
for me to go about it this year ; the rea- 
sons of which would be long enough to fill 
another letter, and 1 doubt that you will 
think this grown too bulky already. 
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Retire ment an( * Study: 

■ „ \ 

To the Right Honourable " 

Lord BATHURS T, 

letter II. 

S I N C E my laft to your lordftiip, this 
i 3 the firft favourable opportunity l 
have had of keeping the promife I made 

you. I will avoid P rohx,t y» a * muCh , as 1 
can, in the firft draught of my thoughts; 
hut I muft give you them as they m 
my mind, without Raying to marihal them 

in dofe order. 

As proud as we are of human reafoo, 
nothing can be more abfurd than the gene- 
ral fvftem of human hfe, and human 
knowledge. This faculty of diftinguilhtng 
true from falfc, right frotft wrong, and what 
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is agreeable, from what is repugnant* jo na- 
tuw^fithcrby one: aft, or by a longer pro- 
cefs elf intuition, has not been given with fo 
fpariog a hand, as many appearantes would 
make ds apt to believe. If it was cultivated, 
'therefore, as early, and as carefully as it 
might he, and if the exercifeof it was left 
generally as free as it ought to be, our 
common notions and opinions would be 
more confonant to truth than they are : and, 
truth being but one, they vould be more 
uniformiiKCwifc. • i‘ 

But this rightful miftrefs of human life 
and knowledge, whole proper office it is 
toprefide over both, and to dircft us in 
the conduft of one, and the purluit of the 
other, becomes degraded in the intellectual 
ceconomy. She is reduced to a mean and 
lerviie Bate, to the vile drudgery^ of Con* 
niving at ; , principles, defending opinions, 
and confirming habits, that are none of 
hers* they, who do her moft honour, 
who confuit her ofteneft, and obey her too 
very often , are ft ill, guilty of limiting , her 
authority according to maxims, and rules, 
*fld fehemes, that chance, or ignorance, 
or kpert#, firft deytfeil, and that cuftom 
fan^iics : cuffom, that refult of the paf- 
fions and prejudices 6fmany,'and .of lhe 
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defigns of a few : that ape of reafon, wW ■ 
ufurps her feat, exercifes her pow^r, and is* 
obeyed by mankind in her dead. Men 
find it eafy, and government makes it pro- 
fitable to concur in eftablifhed fyftems of 
fptculation and practice : and the whole 
turn of education prepares them to live 
upon credit all their lives. Much pains 
are taken, and time beftowed; to teach us 
what to think; but little or none of either,' 
to inftruft os how to think. The maga- 
zine of the memory is ftored and duffed 
betimes: but the conduft of the under- 
standing is all along negle&ed, and the 
free exercife of it is, in effedf, forbid in 
all places, and in terms in fume; 


There is a ftrange diftrtift of hdmaix 
feafon in every human inftitution : this dif- 
truft is fo apparent, that an habitual fub- 
mifiion to fome authority, or other; is 
forming in us from Our cradles : that prin* ' 
ciples df reafoning and matters of fadfc, 
are inculcated in out tender minds, before 
we are able to exprefs that reafon, and 
that, when we are able to exercife ir * We are 
either forbid; Or frightened from doing fo> 
tven on things that are themfclves the 
proper objefts of reafon, or that are deli- 
Ct2 . *ercd 
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vcred to us upon an authority whole fuffi- 
tienify or jnfufficiency is fo molt evidently. 

A 4 wf 

V'^OSe/’miny fubjedls, fuch as the general 
tawS jflif natural, religion, and the general 
rules of fociety ana good policy, men of 
all'countries and languages, who cultivate 
their reafon, judge alike. The fame pre- 
nvifes have led them to the fame conclu- 
lions, and fa, following the fame guide, 
they have trod in the feme path : at leafly 
the .differences are fmall, eafrLy reconciled, 
and fuch as could not of themfelves, con- 
tradiftinguilh nation from nation, religion 
from religion, and fed from fed!.. How 
comes it then, that there are other points, 
on which the moft oppofite opinions are 
entertained, and feme of thefe with fo 
much heat, and fury, that the men on one 
fide of the hedge will die for the a (firman 
tive, and the men on the, other for the ne* 
gativei “ Toute -opinion eft aflez forte 
” pour fe faire epoufer auprix de la vie,’* 
feys MontaOnz, whom Toften tnjote, as 
I do Seneca, rather for the fmartnefe of exv 
prelfion,than the weight or newnefs'hf matter. 1 
Look narrowly int© it, and you will find 

difputcd, a^" not proportionable to the 

f : '""common* 
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common fenfe and general reafon of man- 
kind. Nature and truth are the fame every 
where, and reafon Ihews them (fvery where 
alike. But the accidental and other caufcs, 
which give rife and growth to opinions, 
f>ot& in fpeculation and pra&ice, are of in- 
finite variety \ and where ever thefe opi- 
nions are once confirmed by cuftom and 
propagated by education, various, incon- 
fiftent, contradi&ory as they are, they all 

pretend (and all their pretences are backed 
by pride, by pa{fion, and by intereftj to 
haye reafon; or revelation, or both, on 
their fidej though neither reafon or revela- 
tion can be poffibly on the fide of more 
than one ? and may be poffibly on the fide of 
none. 

Thus it happens that the people of Tibet 
are Tartars and idolaters, that they are 
Turks and Mahometans at Conftaotinople. 
Italians and Papifts at Rome-, and how 
much foever education may be lefs con- 
fined, and the means of knowledge more 
attainable, in France and our own country, 
yet thus it happens in great mealure that 
Frenchmen and Roman Catholics are bred 
at Paris, and Engfilhmeo and Proreilants 
at London. For roe&, indeed, properly 
f peaking, are bred no where every one 
' ’ C c 3 think* 
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think the fyftem, as he fpeaks the lan- 
guage* ?of his country, at Jeaft there arc 
few~thet think, and none that adt, in any 
: ccioritry according to the dilates of pure 
unbiafftfd reafon j unlefs they may be find to 
do fo, when reafon direds them to (peak 
.and adl according to the fyftem of their 
country, or fedt, at the fame time as (he 
leads thein to think according to that of 
nature and truth. 

t 

T H.US the far greateft part of mankind 
appears reduced to a lower fta'te than other 
animals, in that very refpedt; on account 
of which we claim fo great fuperiority over 
them •, becaufe inftindt, that has its due ef- 
fedt, is preferable to reafon that has nor. 
1 fuppofe in this place, with philofophers, 
and the vulgar, that which I am in no wifcr 
ready to affirm* that other animals have no 
(hare of human reafon : for, let tile fhy by 
the way, it is much more likely other ani- 
mals Ihould (hare the human, which is de- 
nied* than that man (hould (hare the di- 
vine cealon, which is affirmed.' But, fup- 
fi ng our monopoly of reafon, would not 
your lordfhip' chufeto walk upon four legs, 
to. wear a long tail,, and to be called a bead, 
with the advance of being determined by 
irrcfiftiblc -and unerring inftindt to thofe 

‘ ‘ ' truths 

, i t 
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trujhs that are neceflfary to your well-being; 
rather than to walk on two legs, to wear 
no tail, and to be honoured with the title 
of man, at the expence of deviating from 
them perpetually? Jnftind a£ts fponta- 
neoufly whenever its aftion is neceflary, 
and directs the animal according ib the pur- 
pofe for which it was implanted in hi of. 
Reafon is a nobler and more extenlive fa- 
culty ; for it extends to the unneccfliry as. 
well as neceflary, and to fatisfy our curioficy 
as well as our wants : bat reafon mull be 
excited, orlhe will conduftus wrong, and 
carry us farther aftray from her own pre- 
empts than we Ihould go without her help : 
jn the firft cafe, we have no fufficient guide : 
and in thedecond, the more we employ our 
reafon, the more unrcafonable we are. 

Npw if all this be fo, if reafon has fo 
little, and ignorance, paflion, intcrcft, and 
cuftom fo much to do, in forming our 
opinions and our habits, and in directing 
the whole conduft of human life; is it not 
a thing dcfircable by every thinking man, 
to have the opportunity, indulged to fo 
few by the courfe of accidents, the oppor- 
tunity " fecum efle, et fecum vivere,” of 
Jiving fome years at leift to ourfclves, and 
C c 4 * for 
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for ourfelves, in a ftate of freedom, un- 
der the laws of reafon, inftead of palling 
our wffoole diTie in a ftate of valfalage un- 
thofe of authority and efifrom? ts it 
nor Worth our while to contemplate our- 
felves, and others, and all the things of 
this world, once before We leave them, 

■ •through the medium ofpufe, and, if I may 
fayfOj’ofundefiled reafon ? Is it not worth 
dur WhUe'to approve or condemn, bn our 
own 'authority, lyhat we receive in the be- 
ginning of life on the authority of other men, 
■who weffc not then better able to judge for 
us than we are now to judge for ourfelves ?: 

That this m ay be done, ^and has been 
done tb Ibme degree, b y . men whO remain- 
ed much rihorc mingled than*! deftgn tb be 
for the future, in the. company and bufi- 
nefs of the world, I (hall not deny : but 
frill it is better done in retreat, arid with 
greater eafe and pleafure; Whilft we re- 
nsfain in the world, we are all fettered 
down, more or lefs, to one common level, 
and have neither all the leifure, nor all ihe; 
means and advantages to foar above it, 
which we may procure to ourfelves, by 
breaking thefe fetter^, in retreat. To talk; 
of abftrading ourfelves from, matter, layi 
ing a fide body, and being refolved, as it 
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were* into pure intellect, is proud, meta- 
phyfical, unmeaning jargon : but to ab- 
ftrad ourfelves ftoiA the prejudices. Slid 
habits, and pleafures, and bufinefs of the 
world, is nt> more than many are, though ail 
are not, capable of doing. 'They who can 
do this, tbay elevate their fouls in retreat 
to an higher ftatioh, and may take from 
thence fuch a view of the world, as the fe- 
cond Scipio took in his dream, from the 
feats of the blefled, when the whole earth 
appeared fo little to him, that he could 
fcarce difeern that fpeck of dirt, the Ro- 
man empire. Such a view as this Will 
encreafe our knowledge by (hewing us our 
ignorance $ will diftinguifh every degree of 
probability from the lowed to the high- 
eft, and mark the diftance between that 
and certainty ; will difpet the intoxicating 
fumes of philofophical preemption, and 
teach us to eftablilh our peace of mind, 
where alone it can reft fecurely, in refig- 
nation : in fhort, fuch a view will render 
lie more agreeable, and death lefs terrible. 
Is not this bufinefs, my lord ? Is not this 
pleafure too, the higheft pleafure ? The 
■world can afford us none fuch j we muft re- 
tire from the world t0 ta ^ e w *th a 
guft ; but we (hall calte it the better for 
having been in the world. The (hare of 

fenfual 
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fenfual plieafures, that a man of my age 
can promife himfelf, is hardly* worth at- 
tention : he (hould bffated, he will befoon 
4i«bledi and very little reflexion furely 
will fuffice, to make his habitaofthis kind 
lofe -their power over him, in proportion 
at leaft as his power of indulging them di- 
minilhes^ Befides, your lordfhip knows 
that my fcheraf of retirement occludes pone 
of thefe pleafures that canbe taken with 
decency and conyenlencyj and to fay the 
truth, I believe that 1 allow myfelf more 
in fpeculation, than I (hall find I want in 
praaice. As to the habits of bufinefs, 
they can have no hold op one who has been 
fo long tired with it. You may objed, 
that though a man has difeardedthefr habits, 
and has not even the embers of ambition 
about him to revive them, yet he cannot 
renounce all public bufinels as absolutely 
as I fcem to do ; beesufe a better principle, 
a principle of duty, may fummon him to 
the iferviee of his country, I will apfwer 
you with great fincerity. No man has 
higher notions of this duty than 1 have, 

I think that fcarce any age, or circum- 
fiances can difeharge us entirely from it* 
J»o, not my own. But as we are apt tp 
take’the impulfe of ovfr own pafiions, for 
jf cf Uto the performance of this duty: fo 

whei 
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when thefe paflions impel us do longer, 
thef call that puts us upon aftion mult be 
peal, and loud tob. AdcPto this, that 
there are different methods, proportioned 
to different circumftances and Xitpations, 
of performing fhe fame duty. In the 
tnidft of retreat, wherever it may be 
fixed, I may contribute to defend and pre- 
serve the Britifh conftitution of govern- 
ment: and you, my lord, may depend 
upon me, that whenever I can, I will. 
Should any one afk you, in this cafe, from 
whom T expett my reward ? Anfwer him 
by declaring to whom 1 pay this lervice j 
« Deo immortal!, qui me non aCcipere; 
« modo' h®c a majoribus voluit, fed etiam 
“ pofteris prodere.” 

But, to lead the life I propofe with fa- 
tisfa&ioo and profit, renouncing the plea- 
fares and bufinefs of the world, and break- 
ing the habits of both, is not fufficicnt ; 
the fupine creature whole undemanding is 
fuperficially employed* through life, abouf 
a few general notions, and is never bent to 
ia clofe and Heady purfuit of truth, may 
renounce the pleafures and bufinefs of the 
World, for even in the bufinefs of the 
world we fee fuch creatures often employed, 
and may break the habits j nay he may re- 
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tire and drone away life in folitude, like a. 
monk, or like httn dver the door of whofe 
houfe, as if tys hdufe had been his tomb, 
fomebody wrote, “ Here lies fuch an One.” 
But noluch man will be able to make the 
true ufe of retirement. - * The employment 
of bis mind, that would have been agree- 
able and eafy if he had actuftomed himfelf 
jo it early, will be unpleafant and imprac- 
ticable late : fuch men lofe their intelle&ual 
powers for the want of exerting them, and, 
having trifi-ed away youth^ are reduced to 
the needfify of trifling away age. .• It fare# 
with the mind juft as it does with the body; 
He who was born with a texture of brain 
as ftrong as that of Newton,, may become 
unable to perform the common rules of 
arithmetic: juft as he .who has 'the fame 
elaftjcity in his mufcles, the fame topple- 
nefs in ijis joints, and all his nerves and 
iinews as well braced as Jacob Ham., may 
become a fat unwieldy fluggard. ~Tct fa- 
ther, the implicit creature, who ha>th ought 
it ail his life ncedltjfs, or unlawful, to exa- 
mine the principles' or faffs that he took 
originally on truft, will be as little able as 
the other, to improve his folitude to any 
good purpofe : unlefs we call it a good pur- 
pole, for that fometimes happens, to con- 
flrm ao4 exalt his prejudices, fo that 
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be may live and die in one continued deli-' 

. rkiffl. The confirmed prejudices of a 
thoughtfol life are as hard to change as the 
confirmed habits of an indolent file : and 
as fome muft trifle away age becanfethqr 
have trifled away youth, others mufi labour 
on m a maze of error, becaufe they have 
wandered there too long to find their way 
but. 

There is a prejudice in China in favour 
if little feet, and therefore the feet of girls 
are fwathed and bound up from the cradle* 
fo that the women of that country arc un- 
able to walk without tottering and (tumb- 
ling all their lives. Among the favagesof 
America, there are fome who hold flat 
heads and long ears in great elteem, and 
therefore prefs the one, and draw dowa 
the others fo hard from their infancy, that 
theydeftroy irrecoverably the true propor- 
tions of nature, and continue all their lives 
ridiculous to every fight but their own. 
juft fo, the firft of thefe characters cannot 
make any progress, and the Second will not 
attempt , to make any, in an impartial 
fearch. after real knowledge. 

... * 

To fct about acquiring the habits of 
meditation and ftudy late in life, is like 

getting 
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getting into a go-cart with a grey beared 
and learning to walk when we have loft 
the ufe of our legs. In general the foun- 
dations of an happy old age muft be laid in 
youth: ind in particular he who has not 
cultivated his reafon young, will be ut- 
terly unable to improve it old. ‘ w Manent 
“ ingenia fenibus, modo permaneant ftu- 
“ dium ec induftria.” 

Not only a love of ftudy, and a defire of 
knowledge, muft have grown up with us, 
but fuch an induftrious application like- 
wife, as requires the whole vigour of the 
mind to be exerted in the purfuitof truth, 
through long trains of ideas, and all thofe 
dark rectfles wherein man, not God, has 
hid it. 

This love and this defire I have felt all 
my life, and 1 am not quite a ftranger to 
this induftry and application. There has 
been iomething always ready to whifper in 
my ear, whillt I ran the courfe of pleafure 
and of bufinefs, 

“ Solve fenefeentem mature fanus equum.** 

But my Genius/ unlike the demon of 
Socratss, whifpered fo foftly, that very 

often 
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often I heard him not, in the hurry of thofe 
paflions by. which I was tranfported. Some 
calmer hours there were : in tffem I heark- 
ened to him. Reflection had often its 
turn, and the love of fludy and the defire 
of knowledge have never quire abandoned 
me. I am not therefore entirely unprepared 
for the life I will lead, and it is not with- 
out reafon that 1 promife myfelf more fatis- 
faCtion in the latter part of it, than 1 ever 
knew in the former. 

Yovr fordlhip may think this perhaps 
a little too fanguine, for one who has loft 
fo much time already : you may put me 
in mind, that human life has no fecond 
fpring, no fecond fummer : you may afk 
me what 1 mean by fowing in autumn, and 
whether I hope to reap in winter ? My an- 
fwer will be, that I think very differently 
from moft men, of the time we have to 
pafs, and the bufinefs we have to do in 
this world. I think we have more of one, 
and lefs of the other, than is commonly 
fuppofed. Our want of time, and the 
Ihortnels of human life, are fome of the 
principal common-place complaints, which 
we prefer againft the # ellablilhed order of 
things : they are the grumblings of the vul- 
gar, and the pathetic lamentations of the 

philo- 
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philofopher •, but they are impertinent and 
impious in both. The.man of bufinefs de- 
fpifcs the man of pleafure, for fquander- 
ing his time away •, the man of pleafure pities 
or laughs at the man of bufinefs, for the 
fame thing: and yet both concur fuperck 
liouily and abfurdly to find fault with the 
Supreme Being, for having given them fo 
little time. The philofopher, who mif- 
pends it very often as much as the others, 
joins in the fame cry, *nd authorifes this 
impiety. Theophrastus thought it ex- 
tremely hard to die at ninety, and to go 
out of the world when he had juft learned 
how to live in it. His matter Aristotlk 
found fault with nature, for treating man 
in this refpeft worfe than feveral other ani- 
mals : both very unphilofophically ! and I 
love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 
the Stagirite on this head. We fee, in fo 
many inftances, a juft proportion of things, 
according to their feveral relations to one 
another, that philofophy fhould lead us 
to conclude this proportion preferved, even 
where we cannot difeern it j inftead of 
leading us to conclude that it is not pFe- 
ferved where we do not difeerh it, or 
where we think that we fee the contrary.' 
To conclude dfherwife is fhbckmg pre- 
emption. It is to prefume that the fyftem 
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of the untferfc would iia?e been more wife* 
ly contrived* if .creatures -Of our low rank 
among intcUe&iial itotures .hjttPbecri calle% 
to the councils Of the Moffc High : or that 
the Chfaior ought to mend hiswork by the 
advice of the creature* That life which 
feems to our lelf-love fo fliort* when we 
compare it with the ideas we. frame |f eter- 
nity, or even with the duration of fome 
btherj* beings* Will appear luffleieht Upon 
a ie&battial tfe*. to, all the cods ot our 
creation* and of a juft proportion in the. 
fuccefllvt cdurie of generations. The tend 
itfelf is lbhg i we render it wort i arid the 
warit tyfe c&mplain offlows from our pro-, 
fuliorii ndt from Our poverty. We are 
all arrant fpendthrifts: fome of us diflipate 
oureftates on the trifles. Come on the fuper- 
fluitieS, 4nd then we all complain that we 
want thb neceflaries of life? The iinicK 
mmt& part neverreclaim, out die bank- 
rupts to Gob and bad.. . Others reclaim 
late, and they ire apt to , imagine* when 
they tfi ak * up their accounts and fee how 
their fund is diminiAfed, that they have 
hot enough remaining to live upon* bd;aafd 
they baVe not the whole. But they deceive 
themfei ves : they weep richer than they 
thought* and they^are net yet poor. If 
theynulband well the remainder, it will be 
1) d fotma 
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fQund.fufficieqt for.all the ^neceflatics, and 5 
for fon\e of the fuperfliiities, and trifles too, v 
perhaps, of tyfe : but then tjfifc former or- 
der or expence jnuft be inverted j and the 
neceflTaties of life muft be provide^ before . 
they put themfelves jo t ahy coft' /or tlie ; - 

'.tz .■ 

kave the ttlen^of £jtafure apdof , 
bpflpefl*’ whb are often candid enough to 
own; that they throw|yaj their time,' and 
thereby to confefs that they: complain of 
the .iSd|rcme Being|0t no oih& realon than , 
this, that He his not proportioned his boun- 
ty ^ t6 tbeif extravagance t let us confidet 
the ffbolar and the philofopher } wTk>, far . 
from oWtiinghhat hethrows ariy time ‘« wa y» 
reproves others' fot : doing it: thatfolemn 
mortal* who abftains from the pleafures. 



of truth, and the' Improveriient of ! know- 
ledge. , ‘When fuch "ah '6p£ complauisof 
the fliortncfs of human lift' Ih gengfal, or 
of his reinaining lKare tn particular ; might 
not a baa hi more Ifafonable, 4 though!#*. 

"with 'ibpf'b#t^bur^a^dB 

• -’fi Ivv. -t*;. 4 v- 
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« jtoffiblj^ renew your complaint' if ybu 
reviewed yourpradtite. Though reading 
« makes a fcholar : yet evety IcboJar is 
« not a philofopher, Oof eVery philofopher 
“< a wife man. It coft you twenty years to 
««. devour all the volume^ On one fide of 
“ your library * you came out a great critic 
“ in Latin and Greek, in the oriental 
** tongues, in hiftofy and Chronoldgy ; but 
«* you was not fatisfied ; you confefled that 
U thefe were the “ literae nihil fanantes 
and you ^wanted more time to acquire 
** other knowledge. You have had this 
“';time j you have palled twenty years 
« more on the other, fide of your library, 

“ among philofophers, rabbies, cofnmen- 
“ tators, fchoolmen, and Whole legions of 
“ modern doftors. .You are extremely 
“ well verfed in all that has been Written 
«*■ concerning the niture of God, and of, 
“ the foul of man ; about matter and form, 
«* body and fpirit i and fpace and eternal 
“ efiences, and incorporeal fubftances ; 

and the reft of thofe profound fpecula- 
“ tions. You -are a mafterof the contro- 
“ Verfies that have arifem about nature 
** and; grace/ about pfCdcftitvatiOfl and free- 
will, and *U the otter abftrofe questions 
♦‘ that have made fo much nOift in the 
Schools, and done fo much hurt in thd 
\ pdt “ wurldt ■ 



y^^Yo»«are -going faft n 
■tr thm infirmities •? you hive H*ontra£ted 
v f jwpffeili i» thoiame CQUrfeoffttidv •. 
**»■•< forefee that yi. 

iwip want tlm^ aad you make grievous 
4« a,n ^ s °f the (hertnefs of human 
^ hfiw Give me tea** now to aik you, 
hoar many thoulkod years God muft pro- 
M , g f our ^ if®, in order to reconcile you 
' t0 r?'? 0 ® and gwdaefi. It is plain, 
.* V~ eaft h,gUsr PNtoble, that a life as 
‘*W| ^ the mod aged of the 

* ; patriarchs would be too fliort to anfwer 

« l°f T pyr P ofci i fince the refearehes and 
J( deputes ia which you are engaged, have 
44 b 'f n ^beadyfor omuch longer time the 
, „ J 1 Wrf lwtned enquiries, and remain 
“*l‘««operfe& and undetermined as 
,' ti ro«y were at firft.. But lct meaikydu 
■m a ^ a, 9 'V and deceive. neither yourfclf nor 
me i Have you, in the coutfc of theft 
M rortf years, odcc examined the firftprin- 
: c«pje$j and the fundaroeatal fads on 
<4 Whicb^ajl tbofe queftions. ttejjmid^ with 
, aq aWbrutetindifferaeeefdf judgment, 
and with * ftrU^uJous muanela? -with 
^ v? 1 duft’fou have.ctnpiojreii m 
J/ «**f , >»*ieus » ! eonffiqoentts 
% heterodox 

°* in *** *te>& them i <Hm you. not 

“ taken 
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\** taken them for granted, in tfi'd Whole 
courfe'Of youF ftoiies ? Qryif yotfhave 
/‘ looked now' and then on rfiwf ftateof the 
•3 proofs brought to maintain *hem, have 
U| you- nOt done itf as a mathematician 
** : looks- over a demonftration formerly 
/* made, to^refrefli His memory, not to fa- 
** tisfy arty doubt ? ‘ If you have thtrirtxa- 
« mined, if may appear marvellous ter 
“ fome, that you have fpent fo much time 
** in many parts of thole ftudiCs, which! 
“ have reduced you to this htftic condi- 
M - tion, of lo much heat and weakriels. But 
“ if you hive not thus examined, it mu ft 
“ be evident to all, nay to ydurfelf on the 
“ leaft cool refiedioh, that ydu are ftill, 
“ notwithftahding all your learning' in a 
“ ftate of ignorahee. for knowledge can 
“ alone produce knowledge: and without 
‘‘ fuch an examinatidnof axioms and fadls, 
** y% can have none about inferences.” 

Itf this manner one^might expoftulate 
very reafonably with many a great fcholar, 
many# profound philtifopher, many a dog- 
tmtical cafuift. AAfeHt fervei to let the 
v complaints’ abode want Of tithe' arid the 
IhoruWl* of human ' life* in 'a very ridicu- 
lous* but a true lighti Air men are taught 
their opinions, at leaft on the itioft import. 

D d 3 ant 
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jnt fijbj^ by eote } and are bred to de- 
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ends pf fociety in fome refpedls.and do 
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lefs concerned whether he has tinrteTtJ ac- 
quire any farther. Should he have pallid 
his life in the pleafures or bufinefs of the 
world ** whenever he fets about thiswOrlc, 
he will foon have the advantages over the 
learned phikdbpher. r For he will foon have 
fecured'what is necefiary to his happinefs, 
and may lit down in the peacefui*enjoy- 
ment of that knowledge: or; proceed with 
greater advantage and fatisfa&ion to the 
acquifition of new knowledge *, whiift the 
Pther<Cpntintu:s his fearch after things that 
are -in - , their nature, to fay the bt-fl: of 
them, hypothetical, precarious, and fuper- 
fluous, ■> 

But this Is not the only rule, by obferv- 
ing Of which we may redeem ouy time, and 
haye^he advantage Over thofe who ima- 
gine they have fo much in point of know- 
ledge over your Jordlhip or me, for ia- 
llance, and who defpife our ignorance. 
The rule I mean is this $ to be on our 
guard, againft the common arts of delu- 
fion, fpoken of already j which, every one 
hi ready to confefs, have been employed to 
piijlead thofe who di^ftr from him. Lee 
u? be diffident of ourf^ves, but kt us be 
diffident of others too our own pCffiohs 
may lead Us to rcalon vvrojrg; 'but the' 

H f) a nafTirmn 
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The MuflWmaa who enters on the exa- 
mination, of all the difpote* chat ham arifcn 
between the followers of Qmi and Aw, 
and, other doftors of bis law, motif acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the whole Ma- 
bometan.iyftrm j and> will have as good a 
right tocomplaut of want of time, and the' 
ihorcnefs of human life, as any. Pagan on 
Chriftian divine or philofopher ; but 
without all this time or teaming, he might 
have difcovcred that Mahomet was an 
impoftor^ and that the Koran is an heap of 
IWBKlitics. 

1h (hart, ray lord, he who retires from 
fhe world, .With a refolution of employing 
his leifure, in the firft place to re-examine 
and fettle his opinions* is inexcufable if he 
does not begin with thofe that are tnoft im- 
portant to him, and if he does nor deal 
honcfHy by himfelf. To deal honeftiy by 
birafelf, he muft obftrve the rule 1 have 
infifted upon, and not fuffer the dclufions 
pf; the world to follow him into his retreat. 
Every thank reafon is every man’s oracle : 
fbk oracle is heft confulted in the filence 
of retirement •, and when we have fo con- 
fulted, whatever the decifion be, whether 
in favour of our prejudices or againft them, 
wc Qtuft reft fatisfted : ft nee nothing can be 
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more certahrthstn this, that he who follows' 
that guide-in the fcarch of truth/ as that 
was given him to lead him to it/ will have* 
a moth bettcr plca to make, whenwrepycor 
wherever, he may he called toaccount, than 
he who hasrefigned hitnfelf either dellbe^ 
rarely or inadvertently, !©: any .authority < 
upon earth; •' -• ',>-■*<’ -ri.r-.S »i««3 

When - we have done th is, I iebnoerning 
God, ourfehres, add other men * concern^ 
ing the relations - in' whidr we ftan.dto him 
and to them ; the duties that refultifrora 
thefe relations, and the pofitive will of the 
Supreme Being, -whether revealedto us iti 
a fupcrnatural, or difeovered by f the rigid' 
ufe ofourretfon in a natural wayi-4— we 
have done tfeegreat ibpfmeft r of dufciives; 
Our lives are foluffieient for this. ihat they 
afford' us time for more, evfcn when we' 
begin v Ute: efpeeially if wei gdocetd i»: 
every other enquiry bythe fame rule/ To . 
cbfeoyer error in axioms, or io fieftiprin- 
ciple*. grounded on fe&s,* if like tl^ftKdfc* 
ing of a charm. > Theinchantedcaftte, the 
ikepurock, the burning lake 'difeppea* i 
and the paths that lead to truth, which we . 
imagined to be fo long, fo e<bbarrd9ed, 
apd fo difficult, ;fhe«r as they ate, Ihort, 
open, and .fitly... WhfiO.we h%yc fecured 
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$Jie neceflar ies, there may be time toamuie 
ourfclves with the fuperfluicies, and , even 
with the trifles, of life, “ Rulce eft defi- 
“ pere,** faid Horace, tf Vive Ja baga, 
**. telle I” fays Swift. I oppofe neither j 
not the' Epicurean, much Jefs the Chriftian 
philofopher; but I inflfl: that a principal: 
part of thefe amufements be theamufe- 
ments of ftudy and refle&ion, of reading , 
and converfation. , , You know what con- . 
verlation 1 mean j for we lofe the true ad- . 
vantage ©f our nature and conftitutian».if 
we, fufief the mind to come, as it, were,' to . 
a (land.. /When the body, infteadof ac- 

J juiring new vigour, and tailing new plea-1 
ures, begins to decline, and is fated, with . 
pleafures, Or grown incapable of taking 
theqi, the., mind tpay continue ftill to im- 
prove and. Indulge itfetf^ new enjoyments. 
Every, advance in knowledge opens a new 
fpene of delight ? and thp joy that we feel 
in the adtuaf pofleflion of one,, .will be 
heightened by that which we expert to And 
in another :iothat, before we can exhauft 
this,' fund ofToccfl^ye pleafures, death will 
come to, end pp* pleafures and our pains 
atopce.’ V <( r .In His ftudiis laboribufque vi- 
vend, npn mtelligitur quaqdo obrepit 
J* fchc£tu* V its fehfun fine fenfo astas fe- 
' ” nefeit. 
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Adieu, my dear lord. Though I have 
much more to fay on this fubjett, yet I per-' 
ceive, and I doubt you have Jong perceived, 
that I have faid too much, at lcaft for a let- 
ter, already. The reft (hall be referved for 
converfation whenever we meet : and then 
I hope to confirm under your lordlhip’s 
eye, my fpeculations by my pra&ice. In 
the mean time let me refer you to our 
friend Pope. He fays 1 made a philofopher 
of him ; I am fure he has contributed very 
much, arid I thank him for it, to tne mak- 
ing an hermit of me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT# 


/ jpHAT the public may not beim- 
pofed upon by any lame and tm. 
equal tranflation, of the following 
treatife, from the French, in which 
language part of.it has been lately 
printed* and retailed ij* a Monthly 
Mercury ; it is judged proper to add it 
here, at the end of this volume, from 
the author’s original manufeript, as he 
himlelf had finilhed it for the prefe. 
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M,DCC,XVI. 

D issipation of mind, and length 

of time, are the remedies to which 
the greateft part of mankind truft in their 
afflidions. But the firft of thefe works a 
temporary, the fecond, a flow, effed : and 
both arc unworthy of a wife man. Are 
we to fly from ourfelves that we may fly 
from pur misfortunes, and fondly to ima- 
gine that the difeafe is cured becaufe we 
And means to get fome moments of reipicc 
from pain ? Or Ihall wc exped from time, 
the phyfleian of brutes, a lingering and 

• Several pafiages of this little treatife are taken 
from Seneca ; and the whole is wrote with fotne 
allnfion to his ftyle and nftnner, “ qaanqnam non 
“ omnino temere fit, quod d4 fentenciis illius que« 
“ ritur Fabius,” &c. Eras. Defen. jud. 

£ e uncertain 
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uncertain deliverance ? SHali we wait to be 
happy till wecin forget that we are mife- 
rableV and otye to the weaknefs of our fa- 
culties a tranquillity which ought to be the 
effedt of their ftrcngth ? Far otherwife. 
Let us fet all our paft and our prefentaf- 
fli&ioOs at once before our eyes . p Let us 
refold to overcome them, inftead of flying 
from them, or wearing out the fenle of 
them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inftead ofpaiftating remedres,letus ufe 
the inciflon knife and the cauftic, fearch the 
wound to the bottom, and work an im- 
mediate and radical cure. 

’ - « 

The recalling of former misfortunes 
fcrvcs tofortify the mind againft later. He 
muft blulh to unk under the anguilh of one 
wound, who furveys a body learned over 
with the fcafs of many, and who has come 
victorious out of all the ' coofli^s whefoin “ 
he received them. tears* 

and fainting under the lighteft ftrokes of 
adverfcvforfttne* be the ; poHion of thofe 
unhappy pcoplewhofe tender minds a long 
courier of felicity has enervated : while fuch, 
as haye pafled thorough years of calamity, 

r Sen. De con. ad Jfisl. 

*' bear 
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bear up, with a noble and immoveable 
conftancy, againft the heavieft. Uninter- 
rupted mifery has this good ^ffed, as it 
continually torments, it finally hardens. ' 

Such is the language of philofophy : and 
happy is the man who acquires the right 
of holding it. But this right is nOtto be 
acquired by pathetic difeourfe. Ouf con- 
dud can alone give it us: and therefore, 
inftead of prcluming on our ftrength, the 
iureft method is to confefs our weaknefs, 
and, without lofs of time, to apply our- 
felvcs to the ftudv of wifdom. This was 
the advice which tne oracle gave to Ze no, * 
and there is no other wajrof fecuring our 
tranquillity amidftall the accidents to which 
human life is expoled. Philofophy has, I 
know, her Thrasos, as well as War : and 
among her fons many there have been, who, 
while they aimed at being more than 
men, became fomethmg lefs. The means 
of preventing this danger are eafy and fore. 
It is a good rule,' to examine well before 
we addidourfelves to any fed : but I think 
it is a better, rule, to addid ourfdves to' 
none. Let us hear them atl, with a per- 
fed indifitrency on which fide the truth 
•“Dioe. 

Ee 2 lies*. 
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lies : and when we come to determine, lee 
nothing appear To venerable to us as our 
own unctefftandings. Let us gratefully ac- 
cept the hefp of every one who has endea- 
voured to correct the vices, and ftrengthen 
the minds of men j but let us chufe for 
ourfclvcs, and yield univerfal aflent to 
none. Thus, that I may inftance the fed 
already mentioned, when we have laid afide 
the wonderful and furprifing fencences, and 
all the paradoxes of the Portique, we (hall 
find in that fchool fuchdoftrines as our un- 
prejudiced reafon fubmits to with pleafure, 
as nature dictates* and as experience con- 
firms. Without this precaution, we run 
the rifque of becbming imaginary kings, 
and real flaves. With it we may learn to 
' afferc' our native freedom, and live inde- 
pendent on fortune. 

In order to which great end, it is necef- 
fary. that we Hand Watchful, as centinets, 
todifcover the fecret wiles and open attacks 
0# this capricious goddcfs, before they 
reach us. * Where Ihe falls upon us un- 
expe&edvlit is hard to refiffc* but thofe 
who wait for he«v, wilt repel her with eafe 
The fudden . invation of an enemy over- 

Sev. De con ad Hel. 


throws 
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throws fuch as are not on their guard : bqt 
they who forefee the war. and prepare 
themfelves for it before it breads out, (land, 
without difficulty, the firft and the fierceft 
onfet. I learned this important le(T»n long 
ago, and never trufted to fortune, even 
while (he feemed to be at peace with 
me. The riches, the honours, the repu- 
tation, and all the advantages which 
fer treacherous indulgence poured upon 
me, I placed fo, that (he might Itsatch 
them away without giving me' any dif- 
turbance. I kept a great interval between 
me and them. She took them, but (he 
could noc tear them from me. No man 
fuffers by bad fortune, but he who has been 
deceived by good. If we grow fond of 
her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and 
are perpetually to remain with us, if we lean 
upon them, and expert to be confidered for 
themi we (hall fink into all the bitter- 
nefs of grief, as loon as thefe falfe and 
tranfitory benefits pafs away, as foon as 
our vain and childifii minds, unfraughc 
with folid pleafures, become deftitute even 
of thofe which are imaginary. But, if we 
do not fuffer ourfelves to be tranfported by, 
profperity, neither JhaJl we be reduced by 
adverfity. Our fouls will be of proof 
again ft the dangers of both thefe dates : 

£e$ and. 
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and, having explored our flrength, we 
lhall be fute of it ; for in the midlt of fe- 
licity, we ihall have tried how we can bear 
misfortune. 


v jT is much harder to examine and judge, 
than to take up opinions on truffc ; and 
therefore the far greateft part of the world 
borrow from others, thofe which they en- 
tertain concerning all the affairs of life and 
death. * Hence it proceeds that men are 
fo unanimoufly eager in the' purfuit of 
things, which far from havii^j any inhe- 
rent real good, are varnifhed over with a 
fpecious and deceitful glofs, and contain 
nothing anfwerable to their appearances, f 
Hence it proceeds, on the other hand, thajr, 
in thofe things which are called evils, there 
is nothing fo hard and terrible as the gene- 
- ral cry of the world threatens. The word 
exile comes indeed harfh to the ear, and 
ftrikes us like a melancholy and execrable 
found, through a certain perfuafion which 
men have habitual ly, concurred in.' Thusf 
the multitude has ordained. But the greateft 


* Dam dndfqotlijse xnavolt crtdctpi qnam judi- 
c*re, nunqoam de vita judicatur, fern per credittuy 
Sin. De vita beat. • 

$ Sin. De«oa. ad He!. 
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part of their ordinances are abrogated by 
the wife. ' “ 

Rejecting, therefore,' the judgment pf 
thofe who determine according to popular 
opinions, or the frft appearances of thing?, 
let us examine what exile really is. * it is, 
then, a change of place ; and left you 
Ihould fay that! diminilh the objefl, and 
conceal the molt lhocfemg parts of it, I 
add, that this change of place is frequent- 
ly accompanied by Some or all of the fol- 
lowing inconveniencies : by the lofs of the 
eftate which we enjoyed, and the rank 
which we held; by the lofs of that consi- 
deration and power which we were in pof- 
feSIion df j by a feparation from our family 
and our friends; by the contempt which 
we may fall into ; by the ignominy with 
which thofe who have driven us abroad, 
will endeavour to fully the innocence of 
our cbara&ers, and to juftify the injufticc 
of their own condu&. 

All thefe Shall be fpoke :o hereafter. 
In the mean while, let us confider what 
evil there is. in, change of place* abftrad- 
cdly and by itfelf. 

• . ' 

• Ss». deconrad Hd. ■ 

E e 4 To 
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To live deprived of one’s country is in- 
tolerable. * Is it fo ? How comes it t hen to 
pafs, that fuclv numbers of men live out of 
their countries by choice? Obferve liow 
the ftreets of London and of Paris are 
crowded. Call over thofe millions by name, 
and aik them one by one, of what country 
they are: how many' will you find, who, 
from different parts of the earth, come to 
inhabit theie great cities, which afford the 
largeft opportunities, and the largeft en- 
couragement, to virtue and to vice ? Some 
are drawn by ambition, and fome are fent 
by duty ; many refort thither to improve 
their minds, and many to improve their 
fortunes; others bring their beauty, and 
others their eloquence, to market. Re- 
move from hence, and go to the utmoft 
extremities of the Eaft or the Weft : vifit 
the barbarous nations of Africa, or the in- 
hofpitable regions of the North : you will 
find no climate fo bad, no country fo fa- 
vage, as not to have fome people who 
come from abroad, and inhabit there by 
choice. 

Among number lefs extravagancies which 
have fulfill through the minds of men, we 

• Ss*.De‘c«n. adHeJ. 


may 
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may juflly reckon for one that notion of a 
fccret affedtion, independent of our reafon, 
and fuperior to pur reafon,* which we are 
fuppofed to have for our country 5 as if 
there were fome phyficai virtue in every 
fpot of ground, which neceflarily produced 
this effcdt in every one born upon it. 

“—Amor patriae ratione valentior omni. 

As if the heimvei was an univerfal -diftem- 
per, infeparable from the conftitution of an 
human body, and not peculiar to the 
Swifs, who feem to have been made for 
their mountains, as their mountains feem 
to have been made for them, f This no- 
tion may have contributed to the fecurity 
and grandeur of ftates. It has therefore 
been not unartfully cultivated, and the pre- 
judice of education has been with care put 
oh its fide. Men have come in this cafe, 
as in many, from believing that it ought to 
be fo, to perfuade others, and even to be- 
lieve themfclves that it is fo. Procopius 
relates that Abgarus came to Rome, and 
gained the efteem and friendfhip of Au- 
gustus to fuch a degtee, that this emperor 
could not refolve to let him return home : 

; ’ • 

Ov. De Ponto, El. iv. t Card. Bknti. Let. 
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that Abgarus brought feveral beafts, which 
jtrc had taken one day in hunting, alive to 
Augustus : jhat he placed in different 
parts of the Circus fome of the earth which 
belonged to the places where each of thefe 
-animals had been caught ; that as foon as 
this was done, and they wefe turned loofe, 
every one of them ran to that corner where 
his earth lay; that Augustus, admiring 
their feritiment of love for their country 
which nature has graved in the hearts of 
ibeafts, and firuck by the evidence of the 
truth, granted the requeft which Abgarus 
immediately preffedTSpon him, and allow- 
ed* though with regret, the tetraich to return 
to Edefia. But this tale deferves juft as 
much credit as that which follows in the 
fame place, of the letter of Abgarus to 
Jasvs Christ, of our Saviour’s anfwer, 
and of the cure of Abgarus. Ifhere is 
nothing, lurely, more groundlefs than the 
notion Here advanced, nothing more' ab- 
surd. We love the country in which we 
are borh, becaufe we receive particular be- 
nefits from ir, and becaufe we have parti- 
cular obligations to it : which ties we may 
jhave to another country, as well as to that 
we are born in •, to our country by ele&ion, 
as well as to our country by birth. In all 
.other refpeds, a wife* man looks on him- 

felf 
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fclf as a citizen of the world: and, whcr 
you afk him where his country lies, points, 
like Anaxagoras, with his finger to th< 
heavens. * 

There are other perfons, again, who 
have imagined that as the whole univerfc 
fuffers a continual rotation, and nature 
feems to delight in it, or to preferve hcr- 
felf by it, fo there is in the minds of men, 
a natural rcftleflnefs, which inclines them 
to change of place, and to the Ihifting their 
habitations.* This opinion has at lead 
an appearance of truth, which the other 
wants ; and is countenanced, as the other is 
contradicted, by experience. Bur, what- 
ever the reafons be, which mud have varied 
infinitely in an infinite number of cafes, 
and an immenfe fp ace of time ; true it is 
in fad, that the families and nations of the 
world have been in a continual fluctuation* 
roaming about on the face of the globe, 
driving and driven out by turns. What 
a number of colonies has AGa fcnt into 
Europe ! The Phoenicians planted the 
coafts of the Mediterranean fea, and puflied 
their fettlements even into* the ocean. 
The Etrurians were of Afiatic extraction ; 
■! . 

• Sen. De*con. ad Hel. 
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and, to mention no more, the Romans, 
rhofe Jords of the world, acknowledged a 
Trojan exife for the founder f of their em- 
pire. How many migrations have there 
been , in return to thefc, from Europe into 
Afia ? They would be endlefs te enumerate* 
for, befides the JEolic, the Ionic, and others 
of almoft equal fame, the Greeks, during 
Several ages, made continual expeditions, 
and built cities in feveral parts of Afia. 
The Gauls penetrated thither too, and 
eftabUlhed a kingdom. The European 
Scythians over-ran thefe vaft provinces, 
and carried their arms to the confines of 
Egypt. Alexander fubdued all from 
the Hdlefpont to India, and built towns, 
and eftablilhed colonies, to fecure his con- 
quefts, and to eternife his name. From 
both thefe parts of the world Africa has 
received inhabitants and matters * and what 
ihe has received lhe has given. The Ty- 
rians built the city, and founded the re- 
public, of Carthage: the Greek has been 
the language of Egypt. In the remote^; 
antiquity we hear of Belus in Chaldaea, 
and of Sesostris planting his tawny colo- 
nies in Colchos : and Spain has been, in 
thefe latter ages, under the dominion ot 
Moors. If we turn to Runic biftory, we 
fihdour fathers, the Goths, led by Woden 
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and by Thor, their heroes firft, and their 
divinities afterwards, fron»4he Afiatic Tar- 
tary into Europe : and who can allure us 
that this was their firft migration ? They 
came into Afia perhaps by the calf, from 
that continent to which their Tons have 
lately failed from Europe by the weft : and 
thus in the procefs of three or four thou- 
land years, the fame rXce of men have ptiffi- 
ed their conquefts and their habitations 
round the globe* at Ieaft this may be lup- 
pofed, as reafonably as it is fuppofed, I 
think by Grotius, that America was peo- 
pled from Scandinavia. Tne world is a 
great wildernefs, wherein mankind have 
wandered and joftled one another about 
from the creation. Some have removed 
by necdlity, and others by choice. One 
nation has been fond of feizing what ano- 
ther was tired of poflelling : and it will be 
difficult to point out the country which is 
to this day in the hands of it’s firft inhabi- 
tants. 

Thus fate has ordained that nothing 
ffiall remain long in the fame ft.ne : and 
what are all thefe tranfportations of people^ 
but fo many public exiles ? Varro, the 
molt learned of the Romans, thought, 

fince 
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fince Nature * is the fame wherever we go* 
that this fingle^ircumftance was fufficient 
to remove jail oiye&ions to change of place, 
taken by itfelf, and {tripped of the other 
inconvcniencies which attend exile. M. 
Brutus thought it enough that thofe, who 
go into banilhment, cannot be hindered 
from carrying their Virtue along with them. 
Now if any one jud^e that each of thefe 
comforts is in itfelf infufficient, he mull 
howeve'r confefs that both of them joined 
together, arc able to remove the terrors of 
exile. For what trifles mud all we leave 
behind us be efteemed, in comparifon of 
the two mod precious things which men 
can enjoy, and which, we are fure, will 
follow us wherever we turn our fteps, the 
fame Nature, and our proper Virtue ? f 
Believe me, the providence of God has 
cftablilhed fuch an order in the world, that 
of all which belongs to us the lead valuable 
parts can alone fall under the will of others. 
■Whatever is bed, is fafed * lies out of the 
reach of human power* can neither be given 
nor taken aw*y. Such is this great and 
beautiful work of nature, the world. Such 
is the mind of man, which contemplates 

* SsH. De con. ad Hvl. f lb. 


and 
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and admires the world whereof it makes 
the nobleft part. Thcfc arc infeparably 
ours, and as long as we remajn in one, we 
fhall enjoy the other. Let us march there- 
fore intrepidly wherever we are led by the 
courfe of human accidents. Wherc-ver 
they lead us, on what coaft foever we are 
thrown by them, we ffia.ll not find our- 
fclvcs absolutely llrangers. We (hall meet 
with men and women, creatures of the 
fame figure, endowed with the fame facul- 
ties, and born under the fame laws of na- 
ture. We fliall fee the lame virtues and 
vices, flowing from the fame general prin- 
ciples, but varied in a thoufand different 
and contrary modes, according to that 
infinite variety of laws and cutfoms which is 
eftablifhed for the fame univerfd end, the 
preservation of Society. We lhail feel the 
fame revolution of feafons, and the fame 
fun and moon* will guide the courfe of 
our year. The fame azure vault, be- 
spangled with liars, will be every where 

* Plut. Of banifhmeiu. He compares thole 
who cannot live out of their own country, to the 
fnnple people who fancied that the moon of Athens 
was a finer moon than chat of Corinth* 

— — • la ben tern coclo <jux ducitis annum. 

• Viro. Geor* 

fp read 
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fprcad over our heads. There is no pare 
of the world from whence we may not ad- 
mire thofe pjanets which roll, like ours, in 
different orbits round the fame central lun ; 
from whence we may not difcover an ob- 
jedt ftill more ftupendous, that army of 
fixed ftars hung up in the immenfe fpace 
of the univerfe, innumerable funs whofe 
beams enlighten and cherifh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them; and whilft 
I am ravifhed by i'uch contemplations as 
thefe, whilft my foul is thus raifed up to 
heaven, it imports me little what ground I 
tread upon. 

Brutus,* in the book which he wrote 
on virtue, related that he had feen Mar- 
cellus in exile at Mitylene, living in all 
the happinefs which human nature is ca- 
pable of, and cultivating with as much 
afliduity as ever, all kinds of laudable 
knowledge. He added, that this fpedtacle 
made him think that it was rather he who 
went into banilhment, fince he was to re- 
turn without the other, than the other who 
remained in it. O Marcellus, far more 
happy when Brutus approved thy exile, 
than when the commonwealth approved 

o 

* Sex. De con. ad Hel* 

thy 
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thy confulfhip ! How great a man mud 
thou have been to extort admiration from 
him who appeared an objedt of admiration 
even to his own Cato! the lame Brutus 
reported further, that Cvesar ovcrflioc 
Mitylene, becaufe he could not fland the 
light of Marcellus reduced to a Hate fo 
unworthy of him. His reftoration was at 
length obtained by the public intercefiion 
of the whole lenate, who were dcjedlcd 
with grief to fuch a degree, that they 
feemcd all upon this occafion to have the 
fame fentiments with Brutus, and to be 
fuppliants for thetnl’elves, rather than for 
IVIarcellus.* This was to return with 
honour : but fureiy he remained abroad with 
greater, when Brutus could not refolve to 
leave him, nor CjEsar to fee him ; for both 
of them bore witnefs of his merit. Bru- 
tus grieved, and C^sar blulhcd to go to 
Rome without him, 

Q. Metellus Numidicus had under- 
gone the fame fate fome years before, while 
the people, who are always the fureft in- 

* Marcellus was afTaflinated at Athens, in his 
ireturn home, byCHiLO. an ol cl friend and feilow- 
ibldier of his. The motive of Child 19 not ex- 
plained in hiftory. C/esa if was fufpe&ed, but bo 
ftems to be j uftified by the opinion ofl) * u r u s . 

JF f Itrumenfs 
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ftruments of their own fervirude, were lay- 
ing under the condud of Marios, the 
foundations pf that tyranny which was 
perfe&ed by Caesar. Metellus alone, 
in the midft of an intimidated fenate, and 
outrageous multitude, refufed to fwear to 
the pernicious laws of the tribune Satur- 
ninus. His conftancy became his crime, 
and exile his punilhment. A wild and 
lawlefs faction prevailing againft him, the 
belt men of the city armed in his defence, 
and were ready to lay down their lives that 
they might preferve lo much virtue to their 
country. But he, having failed to perfuade, 
thought it not lawful to conftrain. He 
judged in the phrenzy of the Roman com- 
monwealth, as Plato judged in. the do- 
tage of the Athenian. Metellus knew, 
that if his fellow citizens amended, he 
Ihould be recalled ; and if they did not 
amend, he thought he could be no where 
worfe than at Rome. He went volunta- 
rily into exile, and wherever he pafled he 
carried the lore fymptom of a fickly ftate, 
and the certain prognoftic of an expiring 
commonwealth. What temper he conti- 
nued in abroad will beft appear by a frag- 
ment of one of his letters which Gellius,* 

• Lib. xvii. cap. 2. 

in 
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in a pedantic compilation of phrafes ufed 
by the annalid Q. Claudius, has preferved 
for the fake of the word lrunilcor. “ Illi 
“ vero omni jure atque honeltate inter- 
** difti : ego neque aqua neque igrie careo : 
“ et iumma gloria frunifcor.” Happy Me- 
tellus ! happy in the confcience of thy 
own virtue ! happy in thy pious fon, and 
in that excellent friend who refcmblcd 
thee in merit and in fortune ! 

Rutilius had defended Afia againd the 
extortions of the publicans, according to 
the drift juftice of which he madeprofef- 
fion, and to the particular duty of his 
office. The equettrian order were upon 
this account his enemies, and the Marian 
faftion was fo of courfe, on account of his 
probity, as well as out of hatred to Metel- 
lus. The mod innocent man of the 
city was accufed of corruption. The bed 
man was profecuted by the word, by Api- 
cius i a name dedicated to infamy.* Thofe 
who had dirred up the falfe accufation, fat 
as judges, and pronounced the unjud fen- 
tence againd him. He hardly deigned to 

• There was another Apicius in the reign of 
Tiberius, famous fop his gluttony; and a third 
in the time of Trajan. • 

F f 2 defend 
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defend his caufe, but retired into the Eafi", 
where that Roman virtue, which Rome 
could not bear, was received with honour.* 
Shall Rutilius now be deemed unhappy, 
when they who condemned him are, for 
that adion, delivered down as criminals to 
all future generations ? when he quitted 
his country with greater eafe than he would 
fuffer his exile to finifh ? when he alone 
durlt refufe the dictator Scylla, and being 
recalled home, not only declined to go, but 
fled farther off ? 

What do you propofe, it may be faid, 
by thefe examples, multitudes of which 
are to be collected from the memorials of 
former ages ? 1 propole to Ihew that as 
change of place, Amply confidered, can 
render no man unhappy, lo the other evils 
which are objected to exile, either cannot 
happen to wile and virtuous men; or, if 
they do happen to them, cannot render 
them milerable. Stones are hard, and 
cakes of ice are cold, and all who feel them, 
feel them alike, -f But the good or the bad 
events, which fortune brings upon us, are 
felt, according to what qualities we, not 
they, have. They are in themfelves in- 

* 3er . L, De prev. c:p. 3 . f Pi v r. on exile. 

different 
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different and common accidents, and they 
acquire ftrength by nothing but our vice or 
our weaknefs. Fortune can difpenfe nei- 
ther felicity nor infelicity, unlds we co-ope- 
rate with her. Few men who are unhappy 
under the lofs of an eltate, would be hap- 
py in the poffeflion of it : and thole, who 
dtferve to enjoy the advantages which exile 
takes away, will not he unhappy when they 
are deprived of them. 

It grieves me to make an exception to 
this rule •, but Fully was one lo remark- 
ably, that the example can be neither con- 
cealed nor pafi'ed over. This great man, 
who had been the faviour of his country, 
who had feared in the fopport of that caufe, 
neither the inlulis of a cdperate party, nor 
• the daggers of alfaflins, when he came to 
fuffer for the lame caufe, lunk under the 
weight. He diihonoured chat bamfhment 
which indulgent providence means to be the 
means of rendering h s glory complete. 
Uncertain where he fnould go, or what he 
ihould do, fearful as a wom.,n, and iioward 
as a child, he lamented the lots of his rank, 
of his riches, ar.d of hislplcndid populantv. 
His eloquence ierveJ only to paint his ig- 
nominy in ftronper colours. l ie wept over 
fhe ruins of his line I’mfe which Clouiu; 

‘ * had 
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had demolilhed : and his reparation from 
Terentia, whom he repudiated not long 
afterwards, was perhaps an affliction to 
him at this time. Every thing becomes 
intolerable to the man who is once fub- 
dued by grief.* He regrets what he rook 
no pleafure in enjoying, and, overloaded 
already, he Ihrinks at the weight of a fea- 
ther. Cidero’s behaviour in Ihort, was 
fuch, that his friends, as well as his enemies, 
believed him to have loft his fenfes. -f 
CjEsar beheld, with a fecret fatisfaCtion, 
the man, who had refufed to be his lieute- 
nant, weeping under the rod of Clodius: 
Pompey hoped to find feme excufe for his 
own ingratitude in the contempt which the 
friend, whom he had abandoned, expofed 
jiimfelf to. Nay, Atticus judged him too 
meanly attached to his former fortune, and 
reproached him for it. Atticus, whole 
great talents were ufury and trimming, 
■who placed his principal merit in being 
rich, and who would have been noted with 
infamy at Athens, for keeping well with 
all fides, and venturing on none:;); even 

* Mittocxtera intolerabilia Etenim fletu impe- 
dior. L. iii. Ad Attic, cp. 10. 

f Tam fsepe, ct tam vchementer objurgas, et ani* 
mo infirmo effe dicis." Ib. 

' $ Plut. Vit, Solon, 


Atticve 
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Atticus blulhed for Tully, and the mod 
plaufible man alive afiumcd the ftyle of 
Cato. # 

I have dwelt the longer on this inftance 
becaufe, whilft it takes nothing from the 
truth which has been eftablilhed, it teaches 
us another of great importance. Wife men 
are certainly fuperior to all the evils of exile. 
But in a ftrift feni'e, he, who has left any 
one paflion in his foul unfubdued, will not 
cieferve that appellation. It is not enough 
that we have ftudicd all the duties of pub- 
lic and private life, that we are perfectly 
acquainted with them, and that we live 
up to them in the eye of the world : a paf- 
lion that lies dormant in the heart, and has 
efcaped our fcrutiny, or which we have 
obferved and indulged as venal, or which 
we have perhaps encouraged, as a principle 
to excite and to aid our virtue, may 
one time or other dellroy our tranquillity, 
and difgrace our whole character. When 
virtue has Heeled the mind on every fide, 
we are invulnerable on every fide : but 
Achilles was wounded in the heel. The 
leaft part, overlooked or neglettcd, may 
expofe us to receive a mortal blow. Rea- 
fon cannot obtain th» ablolute dominion of 
©ur fouls by one vi&or;?. Vice has many 
I' t 4 refer ves. 
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referves, which muft be beaten ; many 
ftrong holds, which muft be forced} and we 
pnay be found of proof in many trials^ 
without being fo in all. We may refill; 
the fevered, and yield to the wreaked at- 
tacks of fortune. We may have got the 
better of avarice, the mod epidemical 
difeafe of the mind, and yet be Haves to 
ambition.* We may have purged our 
fouls of the fear of death, and yet fome 
other fear may venture to lurk behind. 
This was the cafe of Cicero. Vanity was 
his cardinal vice.-f- It had, I queftion 
not, warmed his zeal, quickened his in- 
duftry, animated the love of his country, 
and fupported his conftancy againft Cati- 
line: but it gave to Clodius an entire 
yidtory over him. He was not afraid to 

* Sf.neca fays the contrary of all this, according 
to the ftoical fyiiem, which however he departs fron^i 
cq many occafions. 14 Si contra unam quamlibet 
44 partem fortunse fatis tibi roboris eft, idem adver- 
4< fus omnes erit.— Si avaritia dimifit, vehementifll~ 
* 4 ma generis humani peftis, moram tibi ambitio noa 
** faciet.” Siultimum diem, &:c. De con. ad HeJ. 

Non fingula vitia ratio, fed pariter omnia pro* 
fternit. In univerfum femel vincitur. Ibid. 

Nec audacem quidem timoris abfolvimus ; ne 

i >rodigum quidem avaritia liberamus. De BeneC 
^iv. iv. c. 27. 

Qui autem habet vijdum unum, habet omnia. Ib* 
L. v. c. 15. 

f In ammo autetq glorije cupido, qualis fuitCi^ 
jcronia, plurimum poteil. Y^l. Pat. L. i. 

diej 
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itfie, and part with elfate, rank, honour, and 
<very thing which he lamented the lofs of: 
but he was afraid to live deprived of 
them. “ Ut vivus haec 'amitterem. *’* 
He would probably have met dr .th on this 
occafion with the lame firmnefs with which 
he faid to Popilmjs Laenus, his clientand 
his murderer, “ Approach, veteran, and; 
“ if at lead thou canrt do this well, cut 
tc off my head.” But he could not bear 
to fee himfelf, and to be feen by others, 
ftripped of thole trappings which he was 
^ccultomed to wear. This made him 
break out into fu many fhameful expref- 
fions. ** Poflum obliviki qui fuerim ? 
“ non fentire qui fim? quo can am honore, 
* l qua gloria ?” And lp^aking of his 
brother— “ Vitavi ne viderem ; ne aut il- 
“ lius ludtum fqualoremuue afpi.erem, aut 
V me, quem llle llorentidimum M querat, 
<c perditum illi afflidumque olfo rem.” 
He had thought of death, and prepare 1 his 
jnind for it. There were occafions too 
where his vanity might be flattered by it. 
But the fame vanity hindered him in his 
profperous eftate from iuppofing I’uch a re- 
verfe as aft rwards happened to him. 
[When it came, it found him unprepared, 

* E p. ad Attic. L. iii. ep , 3, 7, io. ct pafiim* 

f I . . iii, ap iQ, ad Attic, 


it 
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it furprifed him, it ftunncd him ; for he 
was ftill fond of the pomp and hurry of 
Rome, ** fumum, et opes, ftrepitumque 
“ Romae,” and unweaned from all thofe 
things which habit renders necefiary, and 
which nature has left indifferent. 

We have enumerated them above, and 
k is time to defcend into a more particular 
examination of them. Change of place 
then may be borne by every man; It is 
the delight of many. But who can bear 
the evils which accompany exile ? You 
who afk the queftion can bear them. Every 
one who confiders them as they are in 
themfelves, inftead of looking at them 
through the falfe optic which prejudice holds 
before our eyes. For what ? you have loft 
your eftate : reduce your defires, and you, 
•will perceive yourfclf to be as rich as ever, 
with this considerable advantage to boot, 
that your cares will be diminifhed. Our 
natural and real wants * are confined to nar- 

• Natural!* defideria finita funt: ex falfa opinion# 
aafcentia ubi definant non habent, nullu» enim ter* 
minus falfo eft. Sen. Ep. 16. 

Excerp. ex Lib. Sen, falfely To called. 

Si ad naturam vivcs, nunquam eris pauper; fi ad 
©pinioncm, nunquam dives., Exiguum natura deft-* 
dera^ opinio immenfum. Sen* Ep, i6« 

row 
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row bounds, whilft thofe which fancy and 
cuftom create are confined to none. Truth 
lies within a little and certain cornpafs, 
but error is immenfe. If we i'uffer our de- 
fires therefore to wander beyond tbefe 
bounds, they wander eternally. “ Nefcio 
“ quid curtJE femper abeft rei.” We be- 
come neceflitous in the midft of plenty, 
and our poverty encreafes with our riches. 
Reduce your defires, be able to fay with 
the apoftle of Greece, to whom Erasmus 
was ready to addrefs his prayers, “ quam 
«* multis ipfe non egeo !” banilh out of 
your exile all imaginary, and you will 
fuffer no real, wants. The little ftream 
which is left will fuffice to quench the 
third of nature, and that which cannot 
be quenched by it, is not your third, but 
your diftemper ; a diftemper formed by 
the vicious habits of your mind, and not 
the tflfcft of exile. How great a part of 
mankind bear poverty with chearfulnels, 
bccauie they have been bred in it, and are 
accuftomed to it?* Shall we net be able 
to acquire, by reafon and by reflection, 
what the meaneft artilan pofiefles by habit ? 
Shall thofe who have fo many advantage* 

• Sin. Da cop, ad Hel. 

over 
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over him, be (laves to wants and neceflities 
of which he is ignorant ? The rich, whofe 
wanton appetites neither the produce of 
one country, rror of one part of the world, 
can fatisfy, for whom the whole habitable 
globe is ranfacked, for whom the cara- 
vans of the eaft are continually in march, 
find the remote!! feas are covered with fli’ps -> 
thd'e pampered creatures, fated with fuper- 
fkiity, are often glad to inhabit an hum- 
ble cot, and to make an homely meal. 
1 hey run for refuge into the arms of fru- 
gality. Madmen that they are, to live al- 
ways in fear of what they fometimes wifh 
for, and to fly from that life which they 
find it luxury to imitate ! Let us caft our 
eyes backwards on thofe great men who 
lived in the ages of virtue, of fimplicity, 
of frugality, and let us biufh to think that 
we enjoy in banilhment more than they 
were matters of in the midlt of their glory, 
in the utmoft affluence of their fortune. 
Let us imagine that we behold a great 
didator giving audience to the Samnite am- 
baffadors, and preparing on the hearth 
his mean repaft with the fame hand which 
had lb often fubdued the enemies of the 
commonwealth, and borne the triumphal 
laurel to the capital. , Let us remember 

that 
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that Plato had but* three fervants, and 
that Zeno had none.f Socrates, the 
reformer of his country, vvjfs maintained, 
as Menenius Acritpa, the arbiter of his 
country was buried, by a contribution. £ 
While Artilius Hegulus Lerit the Car- 
thaginians in Afiic, the flight of his plough-, 
man reduced his family to diflrels at home, 
and the tillage of his little farm became the 
public care. Scmo died without leav- 
ing enough to marry his daughters, and 
their portions were paid out ot me trea- 

♦Plato’s will, I.i Dioc. Lafr, mentions fourfer- 
vants bciidcb Diana, whom he pave her freedom. 

Apuleius makes his ertate conhtt in a little gar- 
den n^nr the academy, two fervants, a patten for fa- 
crifict., md as much goid as would ierve to make 
ear-rings for a child. 

f Zeno was owner of a thouf ind talents when he 
came from Cyprus into Greece, and he ufed to lend 
his money out upon fhips at an high intereih He 
kept, in ftiort, a kind of iniurance office. He lolfc 
this eftate perhaps when he faid, “ redte fane agit 
•* fortuna, que nos ad philofophiam itnpdlit.” Af- 
terwards he received many and great prefents from 
Antigonus. So that his great frugality and fim- 
piicity of life, was the effect of his choice, and not 
cf neceflity. Vid. Dio. Laer. 

X Diog. Lap r. Vit. Soc. quotes Aristoxekus 
for affirming that Socrates ufed to keep a box, 
and lived upon the money which was put into it : 
«« Pofita igitur arcula c&IIigilTe pecuniam quar da- 
M retur ; confumpta autem fca, rurfus pofuiffe.” 

fury 
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fury of the ftate; for fure it was juft that 
the people of Rome Ihould once pay tri- 
bute to himj who had eftablifhed a perpe- 
tual tribute on Carthage. After fuch exam- 
ples, (hall we be afraid of poverty ? (hall we 
difdain to be adopted into a family which 
« has fo many illuftrious anceftors ? (hall we 
complain of baniffiment for taking from 
os what the greateft philofophers, and the 
greateft heroes, of antiquity never enjoyed ? 

You will find' fault, perhaps, and at- 
tribute to artifice, that I confider fingly 
misfortunes which come altogether on the 
banilhed man, and overhear him with their 
united weight. You could fupport change 
of place if it was not accompanied with po- 
verty, or poverty, if it was not accompanied 
with the feparation from your family, and 
your friends, with the lofs of your rank, con- 
fideration, and power, with contempt and 
ignominy. Whoever he be who reafons 
in this manner, let him take the following 
anfwer. The leaft of thefe circumftance9 
is fingly fufficient to render the man mife- 
rable who is not prepared for it, who has 
not divefted himfelf of that paffion upon 
which it is dire&ed to work. But he who 
has got the maftery of all his paffion.', 
who has forfeen all thefe accidents, and 

prepared 
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prepared his mind to endure them all, will 
be Superior to ail of them, and to all of them 
at once as well as fingly. FJe will not bear 
the lofs of his rank, becaufe he can bear the 
lofs of his eftate -, but he yill bear both, 
becaufe he is prepared for both ; becaflfe 
he is free from pride as much as he is from 
avarice. 

You are feparated from your family and 
your friends. Take the lift of them, and 
look it well over. How few of your fa- 
mily, will you End whodeferve the name of 
friends ? and how few among thefe who 
are really fuch ? Erafc the names of fuch 
as ought not to Hand on the roll, and the 
voluminous catalogue will foon dwindle 
into a narrow compafs. Regret if you 
pleafe, your feparation from this fmall 
remnant. Far be it from me, whilft I de- 
claim againft a lhameful and vicious weak- 
nefs of mind, to preferibe the fentiments 
of a virtuous friendfhip. Regret your fe- 
paration from your friend*, but regret it 
like a man who deferves to be theirs. This 
is ftrength, not weaknefs of mind j it is 
virtue, not vice. 

But the lead une'afujefs under the lofs of 
the rank which we held is ignominious. 
There is no valuable rank among men 

buc 
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but that which real meric affigns. Thd 
princes of the earth may give names, and 
mftitute ceremonies, and exad the obfer- 
vation of theni ; their imbecility and their 
wickednefs may prompt them to clothe 
fools and knaves with robes of honour, and 
emblems of wifdom and virtue : but no 
inan will be in truth fuperior to another, 
without fuperior merit ; and that rank can 
no more be taken from us, than the merit 
which eftablifhes it. The fupreme autho- 
rity gives a fictitious and arbitrary value to 
coin, which is therefore not current alike 
in all times and in all places $ but the real 
value remains invariable, and the provi- 
dent man, who gets rid as fait as he can 
of the drofly piece, hoards up the good 
filver. Thus meric will not procure the 
fame confideration univerfally. But what 
then ? the title to this confideration is the 
fame, and will be found alike in every cir- 
cumftance, by thofe who are wife and vir- 
tuous themfelvSs. If it is not owned by 
fuch as are otherwife, nothing is how- 
ever taken from us j we have no reafon to 
complain. They confidercd us for a 
rank which we had ; for our denomination, 
not for our intrinfic value. We. have 
that rank, that denomination no longer, 
and they confider in no longer : they ad- 
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mired in ua what we admired not in owr- 
felves. If they learn to negleft os, let os 
learn to pity them. They afliduity was 
importunate : let us not complain of the 
eafe which this change procures us » let us 
rather apprehend the return of that rank 
and that power, which*, like a funny day* 
would bring back thefe little infeds, and 
make them fwarm once more about us. 
I know how apt we are, under fcecioua 
pretences, to difguife our weakness and 
our vice#, and how often we fucceed not 
only in deceiving the world, but even in 
deceiving ourfelves. An incknatioin to do 
good is in fcparable from a virtuous mind, 
and therefore the mao, who cannot bear 
with patience the lofs of that rank and 
power which he enjoyed, may be willing to 
attribute his regrets to the impofllbility 
which he fqppofes himfelf reduced to of 
farisfying this inclination. But let fitch an 
one know that a wife man contents himfelf 
felf with doing as much good as hi* fitp-r 
tion allows him to dot that there is no fili- 
ation wherein we may not do a great deal : 
and that when we ate deprived of greater 
power to do mote good, we efcape at tbefeme 
time the temptation of doing feme evil. * 

• $ss. itcoa, adHel. 

9 s Tm 
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’ TrtElncokveniencies, wbfch we have 
mdritionefd, carry nothing along With them 
diflfcolf to'be ^efrric by a wife a«d Virtooua 
mail $ and thofe Which remain to bemen- 
tioned, coh tempt - and ignominy, can never 
fell to his lot.’ f 1i il impo#W$ that he 
Wfto reverences Himfelf Hiould bedefpifed 
fey othdhs ^ and how can ignominy me& 
tfid niahwbocefliefts all his ftrettgtn within 
Jiitftletff Who appeals from the judgment 
of the mtflfltuae to ahot^er rt&ilttar,' and 
Independent ctf mankind, 1 ? and of the 
adcidifhtS'of life ? Cato toft the eledt i on of 
prmrerf imdfhat efoonfal * hot is any one 
blind enough tO ttuth to imagine that thefet 
repul fesrtflefflied -any dilgrace on him 3 
Thed^hitySdf.iimfetwo magiftracies would * 
fiave’beeh encmafedbiy biswearingtftem, 
TH&jr ffflffered, %qt Ca*^, * 

- '• -*'■ y **i ■ 

*' feive fulfilled all the Cities Of a 

gdtSf 'cidf*# pf #r4ibmoyh®f 

< ’eonftahtWyour and 

hkWii purfisid Of yotrr edUn- 

WHtijNtt m did muter you 

tOT8riM4*ii* ttnfc > ■ TOa 

g P a rWflijW mmt*s hr m 

youf'IXW^fi^iife^efcwf^ fa^iOBs, and 
from thole ' of her* neighbours and allies 
(po, when thfcjr different. She 

l '“ ' ' f 1 ’ reaps 
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reaps the benefit of theft fcroto, •«* m 
f A for them. You are bamflwd, »d 
purled ; with ignominy; »»d # thofewHom 
Jou hindered from triumphing St her ex- 
Lore revenge themfelves at ^ows. The 
cerfons, in oppofition to whom you ftrved, 
or Uo fared the public, confpire ^d ac. . 

&rJEfc rS^fn : 

IZ X. .0 r 

"gfJ J !te etewal moow>' •» of wth. 

bewme the vouchers of impofture afld ca? 

kmnv. Such clitumftances as theft you 
Ihidk^ intolerable, and jou would pre er 
death to fo ignominious an exile. Oecet^ 
SyoorWoTbe igoomiof «I>W 

*J** Jihave foitft Csontagrous^tt.. 
rlmSr^thit^W *rooMi Of other- 

tempcr, that yw , render ^ 

F ifc tUformed.^X^ Wo 
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Lri fUw ya Vwjjiftiflatts. * Ths. 6tfil:r f^nderSs 
tSmm&mous. But neither one ’$Sr the 
^ who in an Kc&lth- 

ful- well proportioned ‘body enjoys a con- 
r - r „V./ *\l th* offences afenbed to 


jnmid, that yo^-rpmni iivc 
i„ J&d plenty, 

toaether. and of giving but the thud place 
“SrSf^orirS&J yra jW TOO P«- 
ftitnie tipr power to flic nriftitioo of others, 
under &e greteoce offauringher from 
tmacrinifv^ ' dtofiprti ^ dram ncr . riches 


bg ier 

S f,npi»s <t-eo»p®ioo, (tawt got the 

Sifi fm* or 

- WoT t wm l *‘“* Jnn« commerce • 


ive any commerce : 
enough to difdain it, 
“ at 


avrare 

• The dialog betw^aCicsaomnd F> 'nssevs, 

**«». ca*. vmi «** ' " NICV ^ 



jbfMoTJom «Upn ®(V- E % +69 

Wcui thpughuh«ftir r ?® i e h I^ 2£* 
mtmiaMrfer to 

flat. ,B«you hmobwflfdrou'Mmty 
Hpiop yoor dutyv : v*. - + f-'*; , 

is fofsrfroa bting Ac c.ufeof «»g-g; 

ttahe mfe bats 

fcirii «** *».«**• fo W”* 
:IA«4 1& tKem*. ere&s on , hil ^ery ® istor 
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difciples to afk any thing in particular pf 
God. The ihoru-ft and the belt prayer 
which we can addrefs to him,who knows 
our wants, ina oor ignorance in aiking, is 
this: ** Thy tyill be done.’* 

. Tully fays, in fome part of his works, 
that. as happmefs is the objed Of all philo- 
sophy, fo the difputes among philofo- 
phers arife from therr different notions of 
the fovereign good. Reconcile them in 
that point, you reconcile them in the left. 

1 he fchooi of Zeno placed this fovereign 
good in naked virtue, and wound the prin- 
ciple up to an extreme beyond the pitch 
of nature and truth. A ipint of oppoGtion 
to another do&rine, which grew into great 
Vogue while Zeno fiourifhed, might; occa- 
fion this excefs. Epicurus placed the 
fovereign good in plcafute. His terms 
t were wilfully, or accidently miftaken. 
His fcholars might help fo prevent his 
do&rine, but rivalfhip inflamed the dif- 
putey for in truth there is not fo much 
difference between ftoicifm reducedto rea- 
dable intelligible terms, and genuine or- 
thodox epictsrHm, aS is imagined. The 
' felicisanimi immota tfanquilluas, and the 
voiuptas of the latter are near enough a- kin: 
and 1 much doubt whether the Grqjcft hero 

of 
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Of the Portique would have borne a lie of 
the ftone, on the principle of Zeno, with 
greater magnanimity and # patience than 
Epicurus did, on thofe of his own philo- 
fophy. # However, Aris5-?>tle took a 
middle way, or explained himfelf better, 
and placed happinefs in the joint advan- 
tages of the mind, the body, and of for- 
tune. They are reasonably joined ; but 
certain it is, that they muft not be placed 
on an equal foot. We can much better 
bear the privation of the laft, than of the 
others} and poverty itfelf, which mankind 
is fo afraid of, “ per mare pauperism fu- 
** giens, per faxa, per ignes,” is furely 
preferable to madnefs, or the ftone, though 
JChrysippus thought it better to live mad, 
than not to live ! if banilhment therefore, 
by taking from us the advantages of for- 
tune cannot take from us the more valuable 
advantages of the ‘mind and body, when 
we have them; and if the fame accidcht 
is able to reftore them to us, when we have 

'* Compare the reprefetitations made To frequently 
of the do&rine of volupty taught by E?icu&v3, 
with the account which he himletfgires in his lettej 
to M£KOBcaya« of the fenfe wherein he underfloo<! 
this ivofd. Vid. Dioo^akr. 

t In his third book of .Nature, cited by Plu 
tarch, in the treatifc on the cowadi&ions o 
the Stoics, 

fa 
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joft them, banUhment is a very.flight tnif- 
fortune to thofe who are already under .the 
dominion of reafon, and a very great blef- 
fing to thofe v&o are ftill plunged in vices 
which ruin the health, both of body and 
mind. It is to be wiftied fpr, in favour of 
fycb.ns thefe, and to- he, feared by none. 
If we are in this cffe, let uS fccond -the dc- 
figns of Provideneein our favour, and make 
fome amends for negie&ing former oppor- 
tunities by not letting flip the laft. '* Si 
nolis fanus, curres hydro pic us. 5 5 We may 
Shorten the evils which we might have pre- 
vented, and as we get the better of our 
diforderly paffions, and vicious habits, we 
- fliall feel our anxiety diminilh in propor- 
tion. All the approaches to virtue are 
comfortable. With how much joy will 
the man, who improves his misfortunes in 
this - manner, difeovef. -that thofe evils,; 
which he attributed tp his exile, Jprung 
from his vanity and folly,, and.vaniih with 
them ! He wdl lee. that, in his former tem- 
per of mind, he refembled the effeminate 
prince who could drink. no * water butt her 
of the river ChoafpeS i or the Ample queen, 
in one of the tragedies of Eurim©*** who 
complained bitterly, that fh® hid oof. 

• PtuT* Oabaaiflunenu, ■ ■ 

lighted 
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lighted the nuptial torch, and that the river 
Ifmenus had not furntfhed the water at her 
fon’s wedding. Seeing hp former date in 
this ridiculous light, he will labour on 
with pleafure towards another as contrary 
as pofiible to it j and when he arrives there, 
he will be convinced by the ftrongeft of 4U 
proofs, his own experience, that he- was 
unfortunate, becaule he was vicious, not 
becaufe he was banilhed. 

If I was not afraid of being thought tore- 
fine too much, I would venture to put tome 
advantages of fortune, which -are due to 
exile, into the fitale again# thofe which we 
lofe by exile. One there is which has been 
negle&ed even by great and wife men* 
Demetrius Fhalbreus, after his expul- 
fion from Athens, became firft tninifter to 
the king of ifiOYPT; and Th«mistoclS9 
found fuch a reception at the court of Pcffia, 
that he ufed to fay his fortune had beet! 
loft if be had not been ruined. but-Dt- 
Metrius exposed himfetf, by his favour un- 
der the firft PTOiMV, to a Hew dtfgracc 
under the fecond: and TneMtsTocLEs, 
who bad been the captain of a free people* 
became the vaffal of the prince he had con- 
quered. How mtich better is it to take 
hold of the proper advantage of exile, and 
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to live for 3 ourfeIves, when we are undef 
no obligation of living for others ? Similis* 
a captain of great reputation under Tit a j an 
and Adrian, having obtained leave to 
retire, pafled«»feven years in his retreat, 
and then dying, ordered this infcription to 
bq put on nis tomb : that be had been 
many years on earth, but that he had lived 
only feven.* If you are wife, your leifure 
will be worthily employed, and your retreat 
will add new luftre tci your chara&er. Imi- 
tate THucymbas in Thracia, or Xeno- 
phon in his little farm at Scillus. In fuch 
a retreat you may fit down, like one of the 
inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the 
Olympic games, without taking any part in 
them. Far from the hurry of the world, 
and alrooft an unconcerned fpe&ator of 
what pafies in it, having paid in a public 
life what you bwed to the prefent age, pay 
in a private life what you, owe to pofterity. 
‘Write, as you . live, without paflion and# 
build your reputation, as you build your 
happinefs, on the foundations of truth# 
If you want the talents, the inclination, or 
the neceffary materials for fuch a work, 
fell not however into floth. Endeavour to 

* XlPHILt 

~ . * copy 
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copy after the example of Scipio, at Lin- 
ternum. Be able to fay to yourfelf, 

“ Innocuas amo delicts doXamque 
“ quietem.” • 

Rural amufements, and philofophical Me- 
ditations, will make your hours glide 
fmoorhly on : and if the indulgence of 
Heaven has given you a friend like Lalius, 
nothing is wanting to make you com- 
pletely happy. 

These are fome of thofe reflexions which 
may ferve to fortify the mind under ba- 
hilhment, and under other misfortunes 
of fife, which it is every man’s intereft to 
prepare for, becaufc they are common to 
all men *: I fay they are common to all 
men •, becaufe they who even el'cape them 
are equally expofed to them. The darts 
of adverfe fortune are always levelled at 
our heads. Some reach us, fome graze 
againft us, and fly to wound our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore impofe an equal 
temper on our minds, and pay without 
murmuring, the tribute which we owe to 
humanity. The,winter brings cold, and 


* Sen. Ep. IO7. 
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we muft freeze. The fummer returns with 
heat, and we muft melt. The inclemency 
©f the air diforders our health, and we mu ft 
be fick. Here we are expofed to wild 
beafts, and there. to men more favage than 
the beads : and if we efcape the inconve- 
niences and dangers of the air and the 
earth, there are perils by water, and perils 
by fire. This eftablifhed courfe of things 
it is not in our power to change ; but it is 
tri our power to aflume fuch a greatnef? of 
mind as becomes wife and virtuous men i 
as may enable us to encounter the acci- 
dents of life with fortitude, and to conform 
ourfetves to the order of nature, who go- 
verns her great kingdom, the world, by 
continual mutations. Let us fubmit* to 
this order, let us be perfuaded, that what- 
ever does happen ought to happen, and 
never be fo foolifo as to expoftulate with 
nature. The beft refolution we can take 
is to fuffer what w? cannpt alter, and to 
purfue, without repining, the road which 
Providence who direfts every thing, has 
marked. out, to us: for it is not enough to 
follow ; and he is but a bad foldier who 
fifths andj torches . on with rclu&ancy, 
We mull receive the orders with fpirit and 
thearfulnefs, and not . en'deavour to flink 

out 
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out of the poft which is afligned to us in 
this beautiful difpofition of things, where- 
of even our fufferings make a neceffary 
part. Let us addreis ourfelves to God, 
who governs all, as Cleamtji£s did in 
thofe admirable verfes which are going 
to lofe part of their grace and energy in 
my tranflation of them. 

Parent of Nature ! Matter of the World! 

Where’er thy Providence direfts, behold 

My tteps with chearful refignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why lhould I grieve, when grieving 1 mutt bear? 

Or take with guilt, whatguiltlefs I might ihare. 

Thus let us fpeak, and thus let us a& 
Refignation to the will of Gob is true 
magnanimity. But the fure mark of a pu- 
fillanimous and bafe fpirit, is to druggie 
againd, to cenfurethe order of Providence, 
and, indead of mending our own conduft, 
p fet up for corre&ing that of our Maker. 


THE END. 







